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Preface 


In the first public meeting organized by T. N. Sen’s pupils 
after his death, a committee was appointed with me as Chair¬ 
man to collect and publish the Professor’s scattered writings. 
And this volume which has taken about two years to complete 
is the result of co-operative endeavour. It has been made 
possible by the warm interest evinced by T. N. Sen’s pupils 
and the editorial and financial assistance offered by them. 
What has struck me most is their insistence that in this work 
of piety their contribution be passed over and no prominence 
be given to them in any way. I salute their self-effacing devo¬ 
tion and refrain from mentioning any one of them by name 
or from elaborating the nature of the service rendered by 
them. 

The committee entrusted me with the task of editing the 
manuscript and writing an Introduction. I have chosen only the 
major literary essays, which I have arranged in what I consider 
the ideally effective order, and also given the volume its title. 
Most of the essays were published by the author, and with one 
exception all the others were by him made ready for publica¬ 
tion. This one exception is the essay on Wordsworth, of 
which he had only made a rough draft, and he wanted to 
retouch it before publication. With the help of one of his 
pupils I have set the tangled text in order and copied it out, 
filling in incomplete quotations and inserting here and there 
a missing word which I have placed within square brackets. 
For the sake of uniformity 1 have made slight alterations in the 
system of spelling, punctuation, etc., adopted in the different 
essays, and I have also corrected obvious printing errors in the 
text. A Bibliography of T. N. Sen’s writings has been supplied 
by his son. I hope a second volume containing Professor Sen’s 
educational writings will be published before long. I have also 
included three printed synopses of Lectures he circulated 
amongst his pupils, for I believe they will be read with pleasure 
and profit by all student^ of poetics. 

I am thai]^ful to Mr Amarnath Sen and other members of 
his family for placing the Professor’s papers at our disposal and 
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for giving us whatever information we needed. For all editorial 
blemishes in this volume I alone am responsible. 

S. C. €en Gupta 
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Taraknath Sen—A Memoir 


I 

Taraknath Sen was one of the foremost students of Calcutta 
University, whose records to this day have been rarely equalled 
and never surpassed. He was a master of many languages and 
his literary scholarship was exceptional; equally exceptional 
was his command of expression which would be seen whenever 
he set pen to paper. His reputation as a teacher was the envy 
and despair of his confrkes. Yet this would be a wrong way of 
saying the right thing. He outdistanced them by so many 
lengths that there was no question of envy; rather they vied 
with his pupils in extolling his merits. The pupils would wait 
for him for hours without a sense of weariness or boredom; 
they would hang on to every word that fell from his lips and 
return home after nightfall, beaming with exhilaration. He 
was a warm friend, a delightful raconteur, and a most pleasant 
colleague always ready to help others, and I do not remember 
anybody ever accusing him of discourtesy or bad temper or 
of giving himself airs. It may be said that people about him 
so readily took his superiority for granted that it was not 
necessary for him to assume it. But if that was so, he was 
totally unconscious of it. With his pupils he had a kind of 
intimacy the like of which I have not seen anywhere else. He 
not only sized up their worth, but even knew their tastes and 
aptitudes; for example, he had a clear idea who amongst them 
would understand poetry through music and who through 
painting. Illness prevented him from going out and meeting 
his friends and pupils, but he would write to them frequently 
and copiously—in Bengali mostly, not unoften in English, 
and occasionally, when the addressee was in France or an 
Indian Francophil, in French. Indeed, looking at the volume 
of his daily letters, his brother used to quip, “So long as Dada 
is there, the Postal department would never lack revenue!” It 
was the same thing in his relations with his family. His brother 
and he were so absorbed in their separate pursuits—one in his 
books and the other in his departmental files—that they could 
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not see much of each other. Yet there was little about one 
brother which the other did not know. His solicitude for his 
son was unobtrusive. One day I was visibly amazed at his 
detailed knowledge of the teaching of Bengali at die Calcutta 
University, and he quiedy told me that it was all because his 
son was doing M.A. in Bengali there. 

In spite of all his sweetness and warmth, there was, indeed, 
a kind of aloofness about him. Although we were so close to 
him, it seemed that there was much that we did not know and 
did not enquire about. He was at the same time so affectionate 
and adable and so gently, modestly reticent about himself. 
The result is that even within less than a year after his death, 
the outlines of his life and career are getting blurred and 
the details confused. The spate of articles, memoirs and letters 
which have appeared during the last few months is a tribute 
to the devotion of his admirers, but many of them show a 
curious mixture of intimacy and ignorance. What is more 
unfortunate is that along with factual inaccuracies which have 
provoked corrections and rejoinders, there have been some 
academic additions or “interpolations”. I shall therefore give 
below a brief, but I believe a correct, account of his life and 
career so that there may be no confusion about the main 
facts some of which I am learning for the first time as I am 
writing these memoirs. 


II 

The family of Taraknath hailed from Chanchai in Burdwan, 
but he himself never visited the place. An orphan early in life, 
father Manmathanath moved with his elder brother to Cal¬ 
cutta and lived under the protecting wings of his maternal 
uncle Kshudiram Basu, the eminent educationist and Founder- 
Principal of the Central College. Manmathanath passed 
Entrance and F. A., the first two university examinations of 
those days but could not proceed further on account of poverty. 
He knew good English and was a stickler for correct usage and 
idiom. This trait he passed on to his distinguished son whom 
very early he gave a thorough grounding in the grammatical 
and idiomatic classics of those days—Nesfield’s Grammar, 
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McMordie*s treatise on idioms, v,tc. Even while yet a boy 
Taraknath acquired an exceptional command of English, and 
one of his earliest feats, when he had hardly reeched his teens, 
was an English speech on Vidyasagar, which held a meeting 
in his school spell-bound. Vidyasagar must have been more 
than a subject for oratorical declamation, for he seemed to 
have been inspired by^ Vidyasagar’s ideal of integrity. In my 
long contact with him I have never seen him swerve from the 
straight path of rectitude or compromise his principles. Indeed, 
whenever I and Tarapada Mukheiji, who succeeded me as 
the departmental head, had to promote a lame duck or to 
admit a student who did not satisfy our—or, more correctly, 
his—rigorous standards, or tone down a question paper, he 
would gently resist and there would be no way to get round 
him. In such matters we would occasionally do things on the 
sly when he was away, but as soon as he came to know of 
these, he would mildly rebuke us for our defection. He would 
never insist, never raise his voice, but we all stood in awe of 
him. His students loved him as few teachers have been loved, but 
they, too, knew that with him there was fair field and no favour. 

I am straying from my narrative which I must resume now. 
Manmathanath, who on account of poverty, could not pro¬ 
secute his studies after F.A., took up a job in the Army Supply 
and Transport Corps (Commissariat) of the Government of 
India. On the eve of World War I he was transferred to the 
Civil Branch (Department of Industries and Supply) and 
retired as Superintendent of the Office of The Chief Inspector 
of Explosives in 1922-23. As was customary in those days, he 
was married quite early in life; his wife Haridasi was a daughter 
of Baikunthanath Ghosh, a descendant of Kasi Ghosh, who is 
still dimly remembered in the Beadon Street area, where Kasi 
Ghosh’s Lane has been named after him and people visit a 
pair of Shiva temples built by him. Manmathanath and 
Haridasi had seven children, three of whom—Taraknath, 
Amarnath and Sachindranath—^survived the parents. The 
first two children—both daughters—died in infancy and so 
did a son and a daughter later. Amarnath entered the Health 
Department of the (West) Bengal Government and retired as 
a Deputy Secretary in 1969. The youngest Sachindranath is a 
deaf-mute. 
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Manmathanath Sen, a Central Government employee of 
those days, had to spend half the year at or near Simla and 
the other half in Calcutta. It was when he was at Rawalpindi 
that his third child and first son was born on 9 Jdly 1909. As, 
with the introduction of the new University Regulations, no 
one could appear at the Matriculation Examination before 
he was sixteen, Taraknath’s birth dat^ was pushed back by 
about six months, and in official records it was stated as 
12 January.* When very young, he was admitted to an Anglo- 
Vernacular School at Simla, but with his father shuttling 
between Calcutta and Simla, his formal education at school 
was at first very irregular. Before long he was admitted to 
Kshudiram Basu’s Central Collegiate School but could not 
attend his classes for more than six months in the year until 
1922-23 when his father retired on a modest pension of Rs. 150/- 
and settled down in a dingy little house in Calcutta. So it may 
be said that in his early years he was mostly self-educated. 
But he read deeply and widely. Indeed, even in his early teens 
he had finished Elphinstone’s and Vincent Smith’s histories of 
India and Abbot’s Life of Napoleon. 

Taraknath passed the Matriculation Examination in 1925, 
standing first in the University and setting up a record, which, 
it is said, has never been equalled, and entered the First Year 
(Intermediate) Arts Class of Presidency College. His first year 
at the college was my last. It was not very likely that we should 
meet, but we did. I still remember that one afternoon a tall 
young boy with a large head sidled towards me in the Library 
and asked me certain penetrating questions about Milton, 
which, I thought, were beyond a First Year student (as they 
were in a large measure beyond me). What answer I gave I 
do not remember, but when I saw his name, which I had 
heard, on the Borrower’s Slip, I was pleased and interested, 
but also felt somewhat uneasy in the presence of a youngster 
more knowledgeable than I. Two years later he sprang a 
surprise on a much greater man than myself. On the first day 
of the Third Year—^now B.A. First Year—class, Professor 
P. G. Ghosh rustled in and before starting his lectures asked 
the assembled students one aRer another how many Shake- 

*lt was not an infiwquent practice of guardians in those days to adjust the 
official age of their wards to the requirements of Univeruty Regulatioas. 
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speare plays each had read till then. The combined Pass and 
Honours class then had about a hundred students—all bundles 
of nerves in the awe-inspiring presence of a teacher famed as 
much for his scholarship as for his temper. “One”, “two”, 
“none”—they mumbled one after another. When the question 
came to Taraknath, who was sitting on a back bench, he stood 
up and said quietly, “All of them.” I am reminded of the saying 
about the great race-horse, “Eclipse first, the rest nowhere.” 
He was the first man of his year in all examinations, and many 
stories are told about his spectacular performances in the 
University. Except that Srikumar Banerjec got the Eshan 
Scholarship in English in B.A. Hons and Taraknath Sen did 
not, I believe no record in Calcutta University is better than his. 

More important than performances in examinations, where 
not unoften nincompoops succeed and genius goes unrewarded, 
is the testimony of Professor P. C. Ghosh who was in a position 
to assess the merits of students of English, and who never tired 
of saying that Taraknath Sen was the best of the many pupils 
he taught and of the many more he examined at different 
universities in India. Indeed, there was a tragic overtone to the 
impression I carry of the impact Taraknath made on P. C. 
Ghosh. When night had darkened that enormous mind and 
he did not know even his nearest relations, he would imme¬ 
diately recognize Tarak whenever Tarak visited his house. And 
the last complete sentence that I heard from the master was: 
“No student I taught is equal to Tarak.” After this there was 
absolute nescience. 


Ill 

Taraknath came out of the University in 1931 when the 
country was in the grip of depression and retrenchment. Will 
modern young men, rightly clamouring for jobs, realize that 
Taraknath saw lean years of unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment? His first appointment, soon after passing out from the 
University, was a temporary lectureship at Hughli (Mohsin) 
College, which lasted only for four months, and on communal 
considerations he had to make room for a man with a 
bare second class! This ouster which produced a stir in the 
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academic world was hotly debated in the Legislative Assembly* 
and Khwaja Nazimuddin, the Education Minister, promised 
privately that the wrong would be righted. The {promise was 
tardily redeemed in July 1933 when Taraknath, after more 
than a year of unemployment, was sent to Dacca Intermediate 
College as a Lecturer. After this, thanks to his own growing 
reputation as teacher, the crusading zeal of Professor P. G. 
Ghosh and the interest taken by the D. P. I. Mr J. M. Bottomley, 
he was never unemployed, though there was a good deal of 
uncertainty. He officiated as (assistant) Professor, Presidency 
College, from July 1934 to August 1937, and had a short spell of 
service at Rajshahi College for about five months. To me his stay 
at Rajshahi College was made memorable by what he wrote to 
me, imitating Dr Johnson, when I was transferred there later: 
“The best prospect at Rajshahi is the prospect out of it.” 
Dacca he liked better. Here in collaboration with Lalitmohan 
Chatteijee he brought out a book on English Grammar. It 
was professedly a pot-boiler, but I have heard from people 
more conversant with grammatical niceties than I that this 
book throws new light on many knotty problems and some of 
its subtleties would do credit to a Nesfield. To return to my 
narrative of his itinerary in Government service, Taraknath 
was transferred to a newly created post in Islamia (now 
Maulana Azad) College in December 1937 and was made 
permanent in the Bengal Educational service about four 
months later. 

Two important events—one personal and another academic 
—happened when Taraknath was flitting from one college to 
another. In 1935 he was married to the only daughter and 
elder child of Lalitkumar Ghosh of the Bengal Medical Service. 
Lalitkumar’s father Jnanchandra Ghosh was in his time a 
wdl-known figure in the educational world of Bengal. He was 
Professor and then Emeritus Professor of Physics at what is 
now called The Scottish Church College, for a long time 
Registrar, Calcutta University, and for a short period, its 
Inspector of Colleges. Taraknath’s only child and son 
Saumyendra was born in 1938. 

It was in 1938 that Taraknath was drafted as a teacher of 
the Post-Graduate Department of Calcutta University where 
he came into contact with a wider circle of advanced students. 
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His lectures on principles of criticism, of which three synopses 
are being published in the Appendix to this volume, were a re¬ 
velation to students of English and also to students of literature 
in general. There was nothing like this before or after him in 
Calcutta. Henry Stephen had introduced the subject, and his 
Syllabus of Poetics is a marvel of clarity. But without meaning 
any disrespect to the illustrious savant, I may say that where 
the mystery of the imagination is concerned, clarity is not 
unoften attained at the expense of subtlety and depth. Srikumar 
Banerjee made a noble digression from his analysis of romantic 
poetry to an examination of the controversy on poetic diction, 
but there he rested, for he was less interested in critical theory 
than in poetic practice. P. G. Ghosh was far too absorbed in 
the concrete to bother about abstract generalizations. Alone 
of the old guard, Rabindranarayan Ghosh had the requisite 
temperament and also adequate equipment, but he never trod 
this ground. 

It may be that Taraknath Sen got his inspiration from Kiran- 
chandra Mukheiji who in fact introduced the study of Poetics 
on a wider basis than either Stephen or Srikumar Banerjee, for 
he surveyed the whole field from Aristotle to Groce. Taraknath 
Sen expressed the warmest gratitude to K. C. Mukheiji who 
was a student of philosophy and also a master of Greek, 
English and Sanskrit, but the work that Sen did was all his 
own. Mukheiji^s approach was philosophical rather than 
literary, and he had almost a temperamental distaste for con¬ 
secutive discourse. As far as we could see, his mind worked in 
erratic Hashes, and that is why he could stimulate curiosity 
rather than feed it. Taraknath and 1 often talked about Kiran 
Mukherji, and as I think of the matter now, I feel that in 
T. N. Sen’s lectures on the Imagination K. G. Mukherji was 
fulfilled. Adopting Middleton Murry’s words in a similar 
context, I may say that what Mukherji attempted in glimpses. 
Sen achieved. 


IV 

In July 1942 Taraknath Sen returned to Presidency Gollege 
in the Senior Educational Service, and his connexion with his 
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old college continued uninterrupted for twenty-nine years until 
it was snapped by death on 11 January 1971. His father had died 
in 1944 in his late seventies, but by then he had seen his son 
comfortably placed in the top cadre of the Educational Service. 
He was first Professor, then Head of the Department of English, 
and when he was pensioned off by the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, he was made an Emeritus Professor and continued his 
work as a retired teacher under a special scheme introduced 
by the University Grants Commission. He had been offered 
senior administrative posts in the Education Department, and 
once even the Home Department had thought of drafting him, 
probably, said a Finance official to me, to give a literary 
flavour to its jejune documents! The Finance Department, con¬ 
taining, it is sad to think, many brilliant old students of the 
College, always vetoed his proposals for development, but it, 
too, “nodded” when his personal claims were concerned. 
When towards the end of his service, some pettifogging under¬ 
lings raised objections that, according to them. Government 
had some time ago wrongly fixed his salary and that he should 
refund what had been overpaid, Taraknath was not surprised 
because such bizarre logic is not unknown in the Department 
of Finance. He felt helpless, but he was pleasantly surprised 
when the complaint was withdrawn—and equally suddenly. 
On enquiry it was learnt that the top official had come down 
on the underlings, saying that the belated claim, even if 
technically tenable, should be waived in consideration of Sen’s 
eminence as scholar and teacher. And the Minister agreed. 

A scholar to the tips of his fingers, Taraknath Sen never 
had any aspiration for offices of power, and he declined all 
such offers and gestures on grounds of health and tempera¬ 
mental unsuitability. It should not, however, be thought that 
he had no administrative ability. The Presidency College 
Library will, I hope, remain an enduring monument to his 
capacity for organization and management. This Library, 
one of the best in our country, acquired in course of more than 
a century a large and miscellaneous collection of valuable, 
some of them rare, books and journals. But even by the time 
(1920) I entered the College as a student, there were glaring 
deficiencies. The collection, magnificent for a college library, 
was not up-to-date, and the staff, though the Librarian him- 
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self was competent, was inadequate. Order prevailed in the 
commodious reading space, but it took a long time to get a 
book out of the shelves, and not unoften a book, though in the 
library, was not in its right place. 

The greatest annoyance was what might be called an apology 
for a Catalogue of books. Indeed, one student of my time 
wrote a stinging letter to the College Magazine and brought 
the simmering discontent to the surface. 1 quote the letter to 
give an idea of the state of affairs then prevailing: 

Every year there are new additions to the contents of the 
Library, but the Catalogue is as old as the Ark of Noah. The 
shapeless mass of musty papers is shamelessly flaunted in the 
counter as if the ‘‘Premier College” were suffering from a want 
of waste-paper baskets; or else the Government Coll^ is as 
conservative as the Government itself and would not part with 
old papers for anything in the world. 

The bearers are no less useful and whenever you want a book 
for use in the library they are sure to oblige you in not less than 
fifty minutes. The new staff of clerks again have resolved not to 
part company with their comrades, the bearers, and are as 
efficient as they. Some keys of the book-cases were said to be lost 
just after the Pujahs, but they did not feel the necessity of r^lac- 
ing them until early in December. They will take five minutes 
to find the name of the borrower in his card and if he asks them 
about a book they are sure to grumble about the Catalogue and 
at the end of an hour speak (whisper ?) seriously they never knew 
anything about it. Right men in the right place indeed!... P.B. 

This was in December 1922. The authorities were somewhat 
nettled, and, maybe at a hint from the Principal, Professor 
J. W. Holme called the writer, who, he said, should not have 
rushed to print, and he promised that the grievance would be 
looked into. But nothing was done, and Professor Holme soon 
lefl; Presidency College for La Martiniere. Things gradually 
worsened, and when I joined as a teacher less than seven years 
later, the Library was in a state of semi-chaos. Enrolment had 
considerably increased, but there was no addition to Library 
facilities and amenities. Worse still, the dimly lit Students’ Com¬ 
mon Room was woefully cramped so that ^e magnificent hall 
of the Library soon became its annexe or its substitute. When¬ 
ever one entered the Library, one would find groups of students 
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chirping here and there and during peak hours vociferously 
debating their discordant points of view. The Library staff 
looked helplessly on, and equally helpless, the Principal could 
do nothing better than to suggest that if the teacTiers did their 
reading in the Library, the situation might improve! In the 
thirties and early forties economic depression was followed by 
insurgent, dominant communalism, and the authorities had 
neither the time nor the inclination to see if the Library could 
be improved or properly utilized. 

Then came the Partition of 1947. Naliniranjan Sarkar, our 
Member of the Separation Council, was not an cx-student 
of the College, but better informed than most people about 
what is what, he struck a new note. He fought hard against 
the dismemberment of Presidency College principally to keep 
intact its invaluable treasury of books, and he succeeded. But 
soon there was stagnation again, and nobody seemed to be 
interested in the development of the Library at Presidency 
College. Luckily, the Principal of the College put Taraknath 
Sen in charge of the Arts Library, which enabled him to exer¬ 
cise supervision over the Library as a whole. And within a 
year or so everything was changed. 

Taraknath Sen, who acquired wide knowledge of Library 
work, administrative and bibliographical, came forward with 
many proposals for larger grants for books and journals, for 
preparation of better Catalogues, for a Library staff, improved 
both in quality and number, for more space to accommodate 
books and for better reading facilities. But these proposals made 
little impact on an administration that was both ignorant and 
indifferent, if not positively hostile. Indeed, some of the smaller 
or less important colleges had better paid librarians or more 
sumptuous grants for books. When in private I rallied the 
Finance Secretary on this strange dispensation, he was cyni¬ 
cally witty. *‘These are days of dispersal and decentralization. 
We do not believe in the concentration of books, grants and 
readers in one place.” 

But Taraknath Sen, who wanted to be useful, could not 
afford to be either cynical or witty. With inadequate resources 
and in very limited space, he got the books re-arranged, so 
that those already in stock might not be missing or mislaid 
and no time might be lost in getting them for readers. The 
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Library assistants were no longer found dozing or skulking in 
corners and none would complain of tired knees when asked 
to climb to the racks for books. Many of them improved their 
qualifications both academically and technically, and imbued 
with a new sense of purpose, all of them quickly mastered the 
details of their work. T. N. Sen was keenly alive to their needs 
and vigilant about how they discharged their responsibilities, 
though he spoke little and reprimanded less. As far as I could 
see, their loyalty to him bordered on idolatry. We have all 
heard of benevolent bosses and loyal subordinates, a hang¬ 
over, a modern Marxist told me, of feudal days! But this was 
something qualitatively different. He had inspired them with 
a sense of dedication; they all began to think of their work 
in the Library as a sacred trust; and although they consistently 
pressed for the realization of their just demands which the 
Government equally consistently turned down, their zeal was 
never dimmed and their work never slackened. Even the 
Science departments felt the impact of the new order. A 
special journal Section was opened so that students of science 
—and also of arts—could get the newest journal as readily as 
the oldest. A Senior Professor of Chemistry told me that pro¬ 
fessor Sen had acquired so much bibliographical competence 
that he would often refer to science departments names of 
important new books and journals, of which they had not 
heard before. 

Not less striking was the infusion of the new spirit into the 
student community. The Library, as I have said, had become 
an annexe of the Common Room, but now the spacious corri¬ 
dors and on winter days the extensive lawn took its place, and 
readers were left free to use the Library for the purpose for 
which it was meant. In recent years most colleges have wit¬ 
nessed violent demonstrations, and the Library has been one 
of the main targets of destructive fury. Presidency College 
has had its share or more than its share of student indiscipline, 
but the Library was not disturbed. Yet how easy would it have 
been to damage it! Week after week, he would be there, mostly 
alone, till 10-30 at night, conning over Library papers, check¬ 
ing entries, making arrangements for re-binding books, drafting 
official letters, and occasionally advising old students in their 
studies. I have been told by younger people more conversant 
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with these things than I that the insurgents had so much respect 
for him personally that they chose to leave him and his Library 
alone. 

He would secure the co-operation of students in a way I 
could never think of before. As he took charge of the Library, 
the number of written-off books began to dwindle. Students 
would form **missing squads’*, as it were, and hunted out books 
from hostels and residences. His chief detective told me, 
“Books are not stolen or lost; they are only mislaid and for¬ 
gotten.” Another valuable contribution made by student volun¬ 
teers was to the writing out of catalogues. It is, I believe, not 
the custom nowadays to maintain book-catalogues in addition 
.to card-indexes. But such catalogues, in which books are 
arranged subject-wise, serve a purpose for which card-indexes 
are of little use. When Sen’s request to Government for an 
additional hand for the preparation of catalogues was negatived, 
students volunteered and wrote them out, giving cross- 
references and also brief descriptions of the contents when 
these were necessary. One day a friend’s wife told me that her 
daughter and a friend had got wholetime jobs in the Presidency 
College after their examination. To my puzzled query she 
answered with a smile that they would leave home everyday 
at 9-30 in the morning and work as wholetime assistants in 
the Library, helping to write out the Catalogues. If you go to 
the Presidency College Library now, you will not find any 
“shapeless mass of musty papers”, but handy volumes, ele¬ 
gantly and inexpensively bound. During my own visits, un¬ 
happily becoming rarer and rarer now, I am beguiled into a 
nostalgic mood as I try to identify in these catalogues the hand¬ 
writing of my former pupils! 


V 

In 1949-50, Taraknath Sen was at the meridian of his life. 
At forty, he was near the top of the service cadre, he was at the 
height of his powers, and he was a model for his colleagues and 
the idol of his pupils. At home he was the head of a happy, 
well-knit family. But fate now struck a deadly blow, and it was 
discovered that the blow was not as sudden as had been 
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thought at first. He was taken ill with fever and rheumatism, 
and doctors noted with alarm that it was a massive cardiac 
attack; one of the valves of his heart was not working and another 
was badly damaged. They feared that he was incapacitated for 
the rest of his life, and the end might not be far off. 

In his early days, Taraknath was of a strong and robust 
constitution. He was a lover of good food which he ate plenti¬ 
fully and also a champion walker who would do ten to twelve 
miles a day, far outstripping his companions. But in 1926 or 
1927, he had an attack of rheumatism with fever which made 
him change his habits and his daily routine. He became a 
spare eater and chary of physical movement. He did not, 
however, feel that there was any cause for worry or alarm. 
Although he was warm-hearted and convivial, there was even 
from his early days an aura of remoteness about him. So 
nobody bothered him about this as he himself did not seem to 
be bothered. 

There was nothing to disturb him for the next twenty-three 
years or so until the reappearance, this time in a deadly form, 
of rheumatism and fever in 1950. Now came the stunning 
knowledge that his heart had cracked beyond repair; and there 
began the long and grim struggle with Death which ended in 
Death*s final victory about twenty years later. He faced the 
situation unflinchingly but quietly. He changed his routine at 
the College; he would now come for four days a week and have 
seventy-two hours’ continued rest at home from Saturday to 
Monday. He would not climb upstairs; the stairs in Presidency 
College—he said to me jokingly—^were enough to frighten the 
“heart” of a healthy man, and he took his classes in a small 
half-lit room made by joining two cubicles underneath the 
book-racks in the Library. He was a tireless teacher, lecturing 
three to four hours a day—a feat at which sturdier men would 
quail. Whenever he felt gasping for breath, he would relax 
silently for some minutes in his sitting-room near by and would 
resume the lecture as soon as he recovered his normal breath. 

As I look back on these years, I now realize that the approach 
of death was silently and perceptibly felt in changes in his 
hours of work. In the early fifties he would come to the College 
at noon, stay for six to seven hours and then leave in the 
evening. Gradually, he began both to come later and leave 
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later, and his hours in the College were normally from four in 
the afternoon till half-past ten at night. I then thought that it 
was a personal idiosyncrasy, that the man whose mind acted 
with such tremendous quickness was slow and lackadaisical in 
physical movement. But I came to know later on that he had 
fits of stupor in the morning—a cardiac symptom—^and his 
nerves would regain their mobility only as the day wore on 
and declined into night. 

It was a heroic struggle in which his courage and endurance 
were sustained by the healing power of a sage physician and 
the sleepless vigilance of his wife. When the allopaths had done 
their utmost with their elaborate investigations and intricate 
treatment and given him up as a “hopeless case”, his friend 
Gourinath Shastri took him to Pandit Jogendranath Darshan- 
shastri, the doyen of Ayurvedic physicians in Calcutta. The 
physician was about seventy when he first met his eminent 
patient, and his clinical insight and untiring efforts effected a 
miracle which was the more miraculous because it was achieved 
slowly and patiently. If Taraknath Sen lived for two decades 
after the fell attack of 1950, when modern cardiologists 
doubted if they could give him two years of life, the credit, it 
should be gratefully remembered, must go primarily to this 
master of ancient medical lore who carefully treated the patient 
until his own death in 1969. 

The physician’s skill was ably supported by the ministering 
helpmeet at home. It was her unflagging care that sustained 
him and enabled him to do an amount of reading which few 
scholars even in the best of health have done and to bring his 
vast store of knowledge to his pupils in a way that even Percival 
and P. C. Ghosh might envy. I do not know how medical 
science would describe his illness; outwardly it was a creeping 
paralysis of the system, a kind of lingering doath at which 
medical science fumbled and the near and dear ones stared 
helplessly. Not so his wife. She fought Death with indefatigable 
courage, contesting every inch of the ground in a losing battle. 
Taraknath could at this time eat very little; during the last 
few years, especially when the College was not in session, he 
would eat only one full meal at night. Mrs Sen would spend 
the day preparing small snacks which constituted his only 
food by day, and it was at twelve o’clock at night that Taraknath 
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took his one square meal of the day, because then only his 
limbs were in their full working capacity. The food he ate had 
to be especially prepared; it had to be light enough to be 
lifted and swallowed without difficulty, and he took one long 
hour to finish a short meal. Then at last he felt fit, and at one 
o’clock at night, he would be at his desk, reading and also 
writing, because it was now only that his hand could move with 
ease. And his wife would recline and doze in an arm-chair near 
by because such an invalid could not be left alone. This would 
go on, day after day, till four in the morning when he would 
retire into bed, and as the day dawned, the stupor would 
return. 

This was his routine for about five years, and outsiders, who 
did not know the whole truth, were deluded into thinking that 
he would be spared for many years more. He himself chalked 
out an ambitious programme of work on Aristotle and Shake¬ 
speare and on Wordsworth and Keats. But his vitality was 
sapped and his strength was corroded. By August 1970 there 
was a definite deterioration in his condition. I do not know 
what persons near him thought, but he himself realized then 
that the end was in sight. Yet he pursued his studies with un¬ 
bedimmed zest. On Monday, 4 January 1971, in the evening 
he had a long discussion with a pupil about his essay on Words¬ 
worth, which he said would have to be retouched, and made 
an appointment that they would meet again on Saturday. 
But on Wednesday late at night he had a stroke. The first thing 
he did on Saturday on regaining consciousness was to cancel 
the appointment. The last act of the drama had begun, and 
it was now for the first time that visitors could get a glimpse of 
the struggle that had been going on for years. They all realized 
that the patient’s days, maybe even his hours, were numbered, 
but with unabated tenacity the heroic wife fought a last-ditch 
battle with Death. She was not dismayed by the agonizing 
spectacle, her eyes did not flicker, her hand did not falter, and 
her vigilance never wavered. Others, however, sighted the 
coming finale as a relief to unbearable suffering, and on 11 
January at 1-25 p.m. the blocked heart that had been breathing 
intermittently and with great difficulty breathed no more. The 
long fight was over and Death had won. 

Taraknath Sen left behind him his two brothers, his wife, 
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his son, his daughter-in-law Srilekha and a six-month-old 
grandson whom he had himself named Brati Sankar. His 
mother had predeceased him in 1967. 

Although he lived very much as a recluse, hfe death was 
widely mourned as a loss to the world of culture and scholar¬ 
ship. It was a great shock to his pupils, old and new, who felt 
his presence even when they did not see him and now realized 
that something great had passed out of their lives. One of them 
told me that they had the unique experience of seeing a man 
grow into a legend even in his lifetime; now the man was gone 
but the legend would remain. There were many meetings held 
after his death, and innumerable obituary notices and memorial 
letters and articles appeared in newspapers and journals. I 
should like to quote a few lines from the striking tribute paid 
by Ditcher in Capital (4 Feb. 1971): 


Professor Sen had his education in an almost exclusively 
Indian, more specifically Bengali, environment. Yet his sense of 
the language was as assured as it was unfailing. Perhaps even 
more than his scholarship, it was his precision of thought and 
expression that set before his students a model of near-perfection. 
Professor Sen would have deprecated the suggestion that he was 
perfect. But even in the austere terms he urged all to employ, his 
intellectual powers must be described as truly exceptional. He 
brought to die study of literature a mind that was imaginative 
yet mathematically disciplined, subde yet uncompromisingly 
clear, elaborately equipped yet unfettered by the dictates of aca¬ 
demic convention. I have seen comparable dedication but not 
nearly comparable results. 


For several weeks the Bengali Desk had in every issue a letter 
from an old pupil or a distant admirer. When the Editor 
declared the correspondence closed, the celebrated actor and 
drama-expert Radhamohan Bhattacharyya, an old class-fellow, 
who, incidentally, had given T.N.S a hot chase for the first 
place at the Intermediate Examination, sent a hesitant, but 
highly illuminating postscript which the Editor rightly pub¬ 
lished as an exception to his fiat. I would quote only the last 
sentence of this letter which throws an interesting light on 
Taraknath’s character. Said Radhamohan: 
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If this letter is not published, 1 shall not lose my sleep over it. 
But many may not be able to guess how embarrassed and 
annoyed Tarak would have been if he could have known how 
people had made a fuss by piling letter up>on letter—^and all 
about him! 

(Deshf 18 Sept. 1971) 


VI 

In personal habits Taraknath impressed us as a cautious, 
careful man, somewhat leisurely and slow in movement, soft- 
spoken, witty but not voluble, convivial and courteous but 
unbending where principles were concerned. He dressed plainly 
but neatly, avoided heat and fuss and refused to be hurried or 
hustled. A man of modest means, he husbanded his resources 
carefully and was anxious neither to hoard nor to squander. 
He kept a minute account of his income and expenditure, drew 
up his income-tax returns with his own hand, and never 
ignored a trifle. 

Two features of his character, amongst others, deserve special 
mention. Professors draw modest wages, and as prize posts in 
the Education department arc few, there is little scope here 
for sudden and gigantic lifts for which there are plentiful oppor¬ 
tunities in other spheres of Government service. That is why 
they eke out their income by writing text-books and annota¬ 
tions, by private tuition and by examining at different univer¬ 
sities. Not so Professor Taraknath Sen. I have seen only another 
person of comparable eminence who was equally allergic to 
the prospect of thus increasing his income. As soon as Tarak¬ 
nath was settled in a quasi-permanent vacancy, he firmly 
refused to be drawn into the snare of supplementary employ¬ 
ment. Students seeking private coaches were gently sent back, 
enterprising publishers found his reaction to their overtures 
forbidding, and he resigned the few examinerships he had been 
holding. I recall with a sense of shame that when I was soaking 
examinerships like a sponge, he stoutly resisted my attempts 
to (kaw him into my fold. At my insistence, he accepted two 
examinerships after making sure that the number of scripts at 
neither would exceed ten, and then as soon as I left Calcutta, 
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he declined these too. Earlier he had resigned his B. A. Honours 
examinership at Calcutta, Mrliich at the request of friends he 
had retained for a few years. Thus somewhat early he retired 
from the well-trodden ground of professorial spoliation. 

Another trait was his punctiliousness which was seen in his 
scholarship and, not without a touch of comicality, in his 
examination of scripts. He would not only underline the 
mistakes but also correct them, often rewriting whole sentences, 
and enriching the imperfect answers with lively comments and 
fruitful suggestions. Did he not know that nobody would read 
them and the scripts would ultimately be sold as waste paper? 
Once alone I heard of a “plucked” but plucky researcher 
making use of this exercise in futility. Sen had rejected a thesis 
primarily on the ground of its ungrammatical and unidiomatic 
English but returned it with elaborate corrections. The failed 
candidate, who had heard of this, smuggled the corrected thesis 
from the University, and published it as entirely his own 
without making any acknowledgement, which, of course, 
would be impossible in the circumstances! 


VII 

It is as a teacher that Professor T. N. Sen made a deep 
impact on the academic life of Bengal, and it is as a teacher 
that he will be most fondly remembered by his pupils and 
pupils* pupils. He was a complete teacher, and I have often 
fancied that, as is said of a greater man, if he had never existed, 
we should have to invent him. Here I should like to elaborate 
what I have already said about his relations with his pupils, and 
I shall compare him with two of the greatest teachers of 
English seen in Calcutta—H. M. Percival and P. C. Ghosh. 
Without meaning any disrespect, 1 pass by other distinguished 
teachers of English—the semi-legendary D. L. Richardson, 
the polymath C. H. Tawney, the “divine John Mann**, 
Manmohan Ghose whom Harinath De called Apollo, and that 
consummate analyst of romantic poetry, Srikumar Baneijee. 
Taraknath Sen definitely belonged to a tradition established 
by Percival and P. C. Ghosh and enriched by him. 

H. M. Percival lived for his pupils buf maintained a studied, 
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one might almost say, a grim aloofness from them. He kept a 
Register where their performances and his own impr^sions 
were carefully recorded, but he never dulled his palm with 
entertainment of them and refused to answer non-academic 
questions or requests from them. When the brilliant Amiya 
Ray (later Mrs R. C. Bonnerjee), the first girl student of 
Presidency College, saw him for an autograph, he looked 
daggers at her, and passed on. I have seen the first letter he 
wrote to his favourite pupil P. C. Ghosh; it started with “Dear 
Sir” and ended with “Yours faithfully”! I have heard that 
when students would call on him, when he was living in 
retirement in England, he would first open the Register, 
locate his visitor there, and then open the conversation. 

PercivaPs mantle fell on his old pupil P. C. Ghosh, a dif¬ 
ferent sort of person. Ghosh mixed uninhibitedly with his pupils 
as if he were one of their chums; he visited the Eden Hindu 
Hostel frequently, sometimes daily, and his house was a pil¬ 
grimage for his pupils, old and new. He was yoluble, volatile, 
often volcanic, and, changing the metaphor, he would shower 
upon his pupils a cascade of anecdote, allusion, ebullient senti¬ 
ment and also trenchant satire of folly and pomposity. The 
listeners, big and small, would generally keep mum, if only to 
hide their ignorance. The result was that the nearer he came 
to his pupils, the wider became the gulf that separated him 
from them. They were excited, enthralled—but also over¬ 
whelmed. 

That was not T. N. Sen’s way. Reserved but not taciturn, 
communicative but not loquacious, he knew as much of his 
pupils and they knew as much of him as was necessary for 
the establishment of an affinity of spirit.^He knew their tastes, 
aptitudes and capacities and they loved him for his versatile, 
unobtrusive and inexhaustible scholarship, for the new visions 
of beauty he daily unrolled before them, and for his sane and 
humane attitude to life and literature. What was equally 
important was that being without Percival’s super-mundane 
aloofness and P. C. Ghosh’s magical personality, he would not 
dwarf his pupils but would just allow them to grow beneath 
his i^igilant eyes. It is said that he did not even correct their 
tutorial exercises, he only helped them to see their mistakes 
and develop their own judgement and style. 
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The three great teachers whose work in the classroom I am 
trying to visualize had, besides competent scholarship, two 
traits in common; indeed, it may be said that Percival passed 
them on to P. C. Ghosh and P. C. Ghosh to T. N. Sen. The 
first is a realization of literature as life, or, in T. N. Sen’s own 
words, as “the expression of Life on a non-material plane of 
reality.” I admit that this is not a new idea, but few Western 
scholars have realized it with the intensity which gave so 
much vitality to the lectures of these Indian scholars. Though 
for all three of them the beauty of literature lay in its liveliness 
and yivacity, there was a noticeable difference in their attitudes. 
H. M. Percival, a philosopher and a moralist, was inclined to 
interpret literature in terms of life. For P. C. Ghosh it was life, 
and it is the intensity of this realization that made his lectures 
appeal like an overwhelming experience of life. 

T. N. Sen, who was more of an artist than either of his 
distinguished predecessors, looked upon literature as a higher 
form of reality, and he also enriched his teaching of literature 
with citations of parallel developments in painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music and even dancing. A master of many 
languages, he showed a keener awareness of ancient literatures 
in his interpretation of English than’ Percival and P. C. Ghosh. 
Indeed, even his unwillingness to delve into the philosophical 
implications of aesthetic problems was part of his greatness as 
an interpreter of literature ^ua literature. It is his vision of the 
world of art as an autonomous whole that made him pay so 
much attention to the craft of literature, the constructional 
aspect of a work of art, its design, rhythm and technique. This 
interest in the minutae of craflsmanship he succeeded in 
passing on to his pupils. There were occasions when I had to 
discuss with some of them details of Shakespearian versification 
—^lineation, distribution of syllables and accents—and was 
amazed at their virtuosity. 

Another quality which distinguished these three teachers 
was their concentration on the meaning of a literary work, 
their exceptional capacity for wringing out the import of 
words, of line-divisions in drama, and of the significance of 
commas, semi-colons and dashes. Our teacher Charuchai|^ra 
Bhattacharyya, who was a pupil of Percival about seventy yejkrs 
ago, told me that while attending Perdval’s lectures, he, a 
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Student of science, seemed to feel that Shakespeare had con¬ 
sulted the Professor at every step in the choice of words and 
phrases! Percival never avoided a crux and always delved below 
the surface of generalities. Once P, C. Ghosh wrote to Frederic 
Harrison about the meaning of a passage in Ruskin and re¬ 
ceived a long letter from that eminent authority, on how 
Ruskin should be approached and what kind of English 
Indians should read. The letter only incidentally mentioned 
the passage that had been referred to him. When Percival saw 
this letter, he commented with a wry smile, “A four-paged 
lecture, because he has not understood the passage!” Here we 
have the secret of Percival’s success as a teacher. One can see 
this if only one compares his books—his Faerie Queene /, Samson 
Agonistes and his Antony and Cleopatra^ for example—with other 
annotated editions of these classics. 

The principal effect of P. C. Ghosh’s teaching was vividness; 
in his lectures the worlds of Chaucer and Shakespeare came to 
life in all their richness, vivacity, intensity and variety. And 
the principal instrument in this act of re-creation was his 
mastery of detail, which coupled with his dramatic sense and 
unrivalled knowledge of medieval and Elizabethan history and 
literature enabled him to enter into the mimic world of poetry 
and drama. As I recall the unique experience of those days, 
I wonder if Shakespeare would have caricatured Bottom’s 
penchant for acting Pyramus, Thisby and the Lion in a single 
scene if he could have had an opportunity of attending P. G. 
Ghosh’s lectures on Othello^ where the Professor would rave 
with Othello, weep with Desdemona, spill venom with lago 
and drivel like Rodcrigo—and all at the same time! 

T. N. Sen’s ways were similar to and yet different from 
the ways of these masters. Less intellectual than Percival and 
less forceful and vivacious than P. C. Ghosh, he had a fiijier 
sense of beauty than they. He dilated on Oscar Wilde’s opinion 
that truth in art is entirely and absolutely a matter of style, 
and it was this preoccupation with style that made him so per¬ 
ceptive of the beauty of detailed workmanship. And yet he had 
this great advantage over other teachers of literature that his 
int^est in details was sustained by a firm command of critical 
principles. 

I have not space enough for reproducing his ducidation of 
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individual poems and dramas, though the copious notes sup¬ 
plied to me by his pupils—^which, I hope, will be published by 
them—contain many refreshing examples of critical analyses. 
1 shall confine myself to his exploration of t\^p words in 
the Poetics—“catharsis” and “mimesis”—over which more 
ink has been spilt than over any other word or concept in 
literary criticism. Various writers have investigated the mean¬ 
ing of catharsis by collecting illustrations from ancient Greek 
literature, philosophy and science, especially the writings of 
Plato and Aristotle, and the two meanings generally sponsored 
are “purification” and “purgation”. The majority favour the 
latter meaning as does T. N. Sen too, and so far there is nothing 
original in his view. What is original is the way in which he 
traces the interrelatioas of the various usages and connects 
Plato with Aristotle—for example, Plato’s reference to pharma¬ 
ceutical catharsis as an irritant in the Timaeus with Aristotle’s 
employment of it in the sense of working off in the Poetics. Such 
interrelating others have attempted, but none has achieved it 
with so much subtlety as T. N. Sen. Incidentally, he puts 
forward two other arguments which give the concept of 
catharsis a larger dimension than will be found in the dis¬ 
cussions of other critics. A believer in the autonomy of art and 
poetry, he emphasizes, through his elucidation of the theory 
of purgation, Aristotle’s freedom from moral bias, and a dis¬ 
cussion of music in the Politics reminds him of the close integra¬ 
tion of life and art in ancient Greece. He then works slowly to 
an expansive vision of Catharsis as a striving for reconciliation 
and resignation and affiliates it to the impression of repose 
produced by Greek art, notably Greek sculpture, and the 
serenity of the Mediterranean regions. 

Mimesis is not an obscure word like Catharsis; its mean¬ 
ing is plain enough. It is in its application to the creative 
process of literature and art that it becomes ambiguous. T. N. 
Sen’s interpretation, which is basically idealistic, is not original 
in its outlines, but the array of arguments, illustrations, inter¬ 
relations and comparisons makes it exceptionally illuminating 
and persuasive. And that is the only kind of originality we can 
expect here. After making a searching analysis, he relates 
mimesis to Sidney’s concept of the golden world of poetry, the 
soaring speculations of the romantic critics, notably Keats, 
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and then identifies it with Croce’s expression; I also detect 
echoes of Indian masters like Sankuka and Abhinavagupta, 
although he does not mention them by name. More striking 
is the way in which Aristotle’s well-known reflections on plot 
and character, on catharsis, on the difference between poetry 
and history, on the probable and the possible, and the com¬ 
parison in the Metaphysics of an incoherent universe to a 
bad tragedy, are made to converge on this interpretation 
of mimesis. Quite characteristically, after elucidating his mean¬ 
ing, T. N. Sen proceeds to other modes of imitation and 
illustrates his conclusion most pointedly with reference to 
architecture—the Parthenon and the Cathedral of Chartres. 
Titbits of T. N. Sen’s arguments may be found in other places, 
but such close, subtle analysis and such expansiveness I have 
seen nowhere else. 


VIII 

Part of the appeal of T. N. Sen’s lectures must have stemmed 
from his command of expression, for I have seen few persons 
with a finer sense of style than he. This gift of expression would 
be reflected in all that he said or wrote, in learned essays as 
well as in official letters or casual comments. I have seen 
readers of The Presidency College Centenary Volume, 1955, 
doting on the pithy captions he wrote for the photographs 
incorporated in it. I shall quote only one specimen, his sum¬ 
ming-up of Rammohun Roy’s contribution to the educational 
and social transformation of the country: 

A Bengali lampoon of the time runs thus:— 

v£|^ TOC5 Sf^r, 

wr wr fsii” 

The unknown writer was wiser than he knew. 

This gift of expression would be seen even in informal com¬ 
ments and impromptu quips. I shall recount certain tons 
mots which sprang spontaneously from him and linger on in 
my memory. Once when asked why he took so much time 
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lecturing on such an unfashionable author as Sir Walter Scott, 
he gaily remarked, never thought that the old man had so 
much blood in him.” On the top-sheet of an answer paper he 
had slashed ruthlessly was the scintillating comn^pnt: “Mostly 
memory work, with blinding flashes of his own genius.” At 
the bottom of an M. A. question paper on Victorian literature in 
which all the eighteen questions were quotations from critics, 
he as Moderator added the appropriate rider: “This gendeman’s 
capacity for quotations is as ample as the Victorian age itself.” 
It is this sense of beauty or command of style which makes his 
translations of Tagore so effective; for they not only transmit 
the literal sense of the original, but also communicate its poetic 
flavour. 

A Memoir is not the proper place for critical discussion and 
appraisal, but while reading and re-reading the essays collected 
here as also his unpublished jottings, and the voluminous lecture 
notes obligingly placed at my disposal by his pupils, I have tried to 
gauge the source of the extraordinary felicity of expression and the 
intellectual subtlety and imaginative vitality displayed in them. 
To my mind two ideas lay at the back of his critical approach: 
autonomy of the world of imagination and the reconciliation 
of opposites in a work of art. The first idea he derived from 
Keats and the second from Coleridge. The ideas are not new 
and many have subscribed to them. What is new here is the 
way in which these are fused in his criticism of literature and 
in which they permeate his analysis of it. Adopting Middleton 
Murry’s words on A. C. Bradley, we may say that he had a 
comprehensive capacity for total experience of literature—^for 
him literature was only one of the arts—and for retaining that 
experience throughout the subsequent processes of analysis and 
comparison. 

I now take my leave in the hope that my readers will fully 
enter into the total experience of literature embalmed in the 
pages that follow, and that the Professor’s pupils will re-live in 
them the vanished days when he lectured and they listened. 


November 1971 


S. C. S. G. 



Looking Back 


Sifting the memories of the past, one is at once struck by the 
distinction borne by the memories of one’s College, Perhaps it 
will not be quite proper to speak of the memories of College, 
for they are different from the memories of other thin^; in fact, 
they are far less solid than memories. The best of what a College 
leaves behind is not memories but memory, not things re¬ 
membered but just an effect—a feeling, a tender grace. The 
individual things that had once made up one’s college life get 
more and more blurred in the haze of distance. They have 
played their frail and insignificant parts, and they Justly fade 
out. But out of this death of detail is born a new entity, and 
it is—the College. One does not know exactly what it is; one 
can identify it with no known or experienced thing in one’s 
college life; still one feels it as the spirit that animates one’s 
reminiscence of college life, hovering over it all as a presence 
infinitely benign. The parts are lost in the wholeness; the 
accidents in the essence; the actions in the feeling; the objects 
in the soul. And then it is that one feels a sudden closeness 
grow up between himself and the College. Then he receives 
the heart of the College into his own. 

It is curious to think how impersonal is the love that a 
College inspires. While in the College, one goes on accumulat¬ 
ing grievances—grievances against men, against things, against 
systems. Out of it, one is surprised to discover that, unloved 
in parts, the whole has come to enthrone itself firmly in his 
affections. There may be doubt about the individual things, 
but there is no doubt about the College, Curiously enough, 
too, it is through its inanimate parts that the College makes 
its appeal most strongly felt. The enduring impress which 
Presidency College leaves on the minds of its alumni—the very 
hall-mark, so to say, of its claim upon them—is its building, 
the very brick and stone of that building, and the associations 
that they evoke. The clock-tower; the pillars; the magnificent 
staircase; the sweet security of its rooms; the lovely gloom 
stored up in its obscure nooks and corners; the hot eager life 
that swept at daytime, through its spacious corridors, and the 
1 
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hush that fell there with the decline of day; the deep blue that 
suddenly descended at the silent hour of noon on the fragments 
of sky caught between its open spaces; the tall deodars in the 
front, the sudden greenness of whose leaves one unperceived 
spring morning entered the heart with a gentle shock of mild 
surprise;—these are the memories that abide. 

In this respect the Arts students of Presidency College have 
scored a “distinct triumph over their Science brethren. By the 
side of the Arts building there is something pale and thin about 
the Baker Laboratory; and the latter can by no means inspire 
the same depth of affection, the same glow and grace, as the 
former. It is not merely the difference between two styles of 
architecture. It is a difference in tone and temper, in outlook 
and philosophy of life. It is the difference between milk and 
water; between Horatio and Laertes. The Baker’s speech is 
modem, crisp and thin; its poet is Tennyson; its optimist is 
Browning; its pessimist Omar Khayyam. The Arts building’s 
speech is Tuscan, full, flowing and dignified; its poet is Keats; 
its optimist is Epicums; its pessimist Virgil. 

One thing that makes a College building of more than 
ordinary interest is the existence about it of a mysterious, 
almost sinister, possibility—the possibility that it may begin 
some day to beat with the sounds of footsteps like that curious 
house near Soho-square in Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities, For 
this is what distinguishes a College building from others, viz. 
that it has beat to the footfalls, various and numberless, of 
generation after generation. Where are those sounds gone? 
Have they died away in the air ? Or are they stored up in the 
stone where they fell and in the brick where they resounded, 
waiting to be brought out by some ingenious scientist ? Could 
one, if one laid one’s ear in some secret corner of the building 
at night, hear the phantom tread of the past all over again? 

What life indeed do these public buildings live at night? 
We know but little about the life of our College; we have seen 
her only for a few hours at daytime. But what about the life 
that begins when the building falls a«musing under the spacious 
loneliness of the night? Is there an hour when a secret life 
begins to heave within the stones, and brick calls unto brick? 
Could some chance intruder at that hour catch the building 
in the act of awaking to itself? What breathings and whisperings 
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would he hear, what shadows would he encounter? What 
acdvities would he come jipon and disturb were he suddenly 
to break into one of the locked and deserted rooms? We shall 
never know enough about Presidency College, 



The Street Barber: 
An Essay in Vindication 


The Barber has declined. It is no use blinking at the fact 
that he has. Don’t point me out your modern saloons with 
their complement of experts. These are mechanics, not barbers: 
not the artist. The true ancient breed is dead. The type whose 
pride of craft had to be punished by the great Caliph by senten¬ 
cing Ali Sakl to shave an ass—that type is dead. Once in our 
cities, I have it on good authority, the barbers moved in dignity 
in choga and chapkan and turban. Think of it! Barbers in choga 
and chapkan and turban! Not all the amenities of our modem 
cities can compensate for that departure of picturesqueness from 
their life. For I hold the barber as an index to the rise and 
fall of civilization—to the bloom of its health and the pallor 
of its decay. Think of that decline from choga and chapkan and 
turban to mean dhoti or pyjama and shirt or punjabi and topee 
or bare head—what a loss in zest and colour! It means that 
life has grown grey with us. 

There are barbers and barbers: plebs and patricians. The 
plebs are those who roam about courting customers. The patri¬ 
cians are those who sit in immovable dignity by the wayside, 
customers or no customers. The street barber is the aristocrat 
of barbers: the blue blood of a great community. He does not 
go to his customers, but customers come to him. He has such 
a clear and confident sense, such a calm assurance, of his own 
importance that he feels no need to advertise it, but sits silent 
and serene. And he has a long and venerable history behind 
him. Down from the days of the great Haroun-al-Raschid— 
or perhaps even from earlier, for who shaved, so clean and 
smooth, the heads and chins of the millions of Buddhist monks 
who once roamed throughout Asia?—has he dominated the 
streets and bazaars of the East. Fortunately, the street barber 
sdl] lives. True, he is now but a pale and debased descendant 
of the ancient aristocracy. But still, he is a street barber. 

One such I saw once in a street in Calcutta. His face was 
smooth-shaven, his head close-cropped. He was mean and ugly 
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in appearance, lean and deformed in parts, and something of a 
cripple too. His tackle was of the meanest order, wrapt in a 
dirty piece of gunny. By his side was a scrubby broom, meant 
to brush away the refuse of hair, beard and nails. For himself 
he had chosen the bare earth to sit on, but he had a few pieces 
of brick about him meant to seat his customers. At first 1 looked 
on him with disgust. But luckily I had the opportunity to see 
him in action and then he won my respect. Once it came to 
the application of his art, it was wonderful to see how he 
changed—changed like an ugly artist who grows beautiful in 
his art. I saw him in action twice, once with an adult, once 
with a child—a typical Indian child, naked, with a finger in 
its mouth. With the child he had a short way, treating small 
matter lightly as it should be. He continued to lean against a 
wall as he had been doing, held the urchin at arm*s length, 
got hold of a clump of hair, shore it clean from the head, 
another clump and clean with that too, and in a few minutes 
the youngster was leaving the place with a clean and shining 
scalp. The adult had come to be shaved. But scissors or razor 
in hand, he had the same noble nonchalance, which argued 
an inborn mastery of art. Only this time he lefl leaning against 
the wall. He used no soap; for he W2is none of your timid 
modern barbers who seek to propitiate the beard with soap 
and water. No, no soap. He simply dipped his hands in the 
nearest hydrant, and with the moistened hands, massaged the 
face of his customer. I cannot pretend that his touch was 
particularly tender; but methinks I detected a smile of irony 
in his eyes at the thought of his inherent superiority over the 
rest of mankind in that he was allowed to handle the face of 
a man with a freedom which the latter would not allow even 
to his dearest friend. In a few moments his razor was sweeping 
imperiously to and fro, from ear to ear, from chin to forehead 
(for he was shaving chin and cheeks and forehead and all, 
although what he shaved on the forehead I did not understand). 

I was at first frightened at the way his razor was moving; it 
was a rather forbidding weapon. But strange to say, there was 
not so much as a scratch. And all the while he did not even 
look at the face of his customer, but looked about him, at men 
and things in the street. All the while, too, he talked endlessly 
to his customer, as if shaving was but a secondary occupation 
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with him, and he was a talker first and last, a professor of 
rhetoric and elocution. I could not but admire the ease and 
lightness, the calm uneagerness, with which he took his art, 
the magnificent unconcern with which he plied scissors and 
razor. There was a grace in the movement of his hand, a 
beauty in the confident undulation of his instrument. I could 
not but admire, for I saw clearly that he was greater in his 
own sphere than I was in mine. He was a perfect ancient 
where I was but a bungling modern. 

Then for some time no customers came. The barber sank 
back into his leaning position, his hands dropped languidly 
by his sides, and his two strange eyes became fixed dreamily 
on the endless procession of life moving before him in the 
street. I too sank into his mood, and then I had a strange 
experience. Out of that endless procession before me the sense 
of movement seemed to be gone, and all became fixed in the 
fixedness of the strange, dreamy eyes of the barber. And then 
it was that the street barber suddenly appeared to me in a 
new light. I beheld him as a philosophic spectator of street 
life, and yearned to hear of his rich and varied experience 
picked up from day to day along the dusty pathways of the 
crowded life of the Orient. That is why in the tales of the 
East the barber is always such a wise man, a man of solid 
and practical wisdom, of shrewd remark and sound advice. 
He is the folk-philosopher of the East. 

Here too I found a sudden explanation of the garrulousness 
of the barber, and understood why he is the gossip par excel¬ 
lence of Eastern folktales. The barber has been little appreciated 
and much misunderstood. Revile not the barber as a loose- 
tongued person, for his volubility is but a relaxation—a gentle 
riot of the tongue after long moments of wearisome silence. 



Charles Lamb: Hundred Tears 


Last December marked the centenary of Charles Lamb’s death. 
Down a whole century has the wistful and wayward figure of 
Elia floated securely in a ripple of laughter and tears. He has 
found his way into our hearts, and there he abides. Following 
his example with respect to Milton, we now might almost say 
grace before reading his Essays—a prayer of thankfulness, for 
have they not made good their place among the joys of modem 
life ? And the wonder of it all is: where did all this joy that 
he has given us well up from? For he had such a dreary life. 
He lived tragedy, though he did not write it. Quite early in 
life he tasted of poverty which snatched him from his edu¬ 
cational career and flung him on to the “desk’s dead wood’’ 
at the tender age of seventeen. He had also to know the curse 
of hereditary disease—a taint of madness running through the 
family, which, though it spared him with one serious attack, 
made a life-long victim of his “poor dear, dearest sister”, Mary 
Lamb, who killed their mother in one of her frenzies. That 
tragedy coloured the rest of Lamb’s life; for, as his father died, 
after having lingered long in senility and sickness, the charge 
of the “poor dear, dearest sister” came upon Lamb, who 
bravely took it up, forgoing marriage and personal happiness 
for her sake. The rest of his forlorn bachelor’s life, lighted up 
by such sparks of sisterly affection as the intervals of sanity 
spared, was spent in a life-long devotion to this ailing creature: 
between office and a solitary home, and sometimes between 
home and the asylum, whereto, when the fits came upon Mary, 
brother and sister would often be seen walking hand-in-hand 
with tearful eyes. The other one of his ancestral inheritances, 
poverty, plagued him as much; and it was long before Lamb 
was in a position to buy a set of old china: that new richness 
of his against, which Bridget Elia so gently protested. 


II 

* n- ' 

How did he take to life to whom life had taken thus? In his 
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attitude to life, such a life as his, lies the whole secret of Lamb’s 
humour; for is it not strange that such a sufferer should be so 
inveterate a laugher? He triumphed over life in the sheer 
unconquerability of his laughter. He laughed wi^i (not at) life, 
even as a mother with a crying child, now trying to kindle 
laughter with her own mirth in a face that would persist in 
weeping and grimacing, now laughing at the very contortions 
of tijjat face. And how various a laughter was that. Now it is 
the tender smile of the portrait of Bridget Elia, now it is the 
mischievous smirk of the account of James Boyer and of 
“Alexander in tears”, now it is the uproarious hilarity’of All 
FooVs Day, Now, again, it is a smiling perception of the ironies 
of life, of its perpetual inconsistencies and contradictions—an 
amused wonder that the greatness of a place {Recollections of 
Christ’s Hospital) should hide so much meanness and misery 
{Christ’s Hospital Five and Thirty Tears Ago) ; that a mind so wise 
and helpful in the stormiest trials of life should upset you in 
the calmest weather (Bridget Elia in Mockery End) ; that chil¬ 
dren, those elfin beings that peopled his dreamland, should 
be the instruments for married people to torture bachelors with. 
But he so enjoys his amusement that he forgets to complain. 
Sometimes he would quaintly dwell on the little, stolen com¬ 
forts and delights of his life—petty personal preferences, and 
petty personal aversions that add to the zest of life as much 
as the preferences; his whist, and roast pig, and books, and 
old china, and fools, and people (and authors) with some 
diverting twist of mind and honest obliquity of understanding: 
all his favourites; Scotchmen, and married people, and “books 
which no gentleman’s library should be without”, and reprint 
of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, and early-rising: all his 
anathemas; as if he would flaunt these likes and dislikes in 
the face of life, proclaiming with a mock-heroic gusto the 
triumph of the individual over life, that formidable generality 
that seeks to wipe out the individual. Thus he preserves his 
perpetual greenness of mind and triumphs over the ills that 
the flesh is heir to. He armours himself in a panoply of whim 
and fantasy and odd drollery and the ablstraction of antique 
phrase, and defies life to do its worst. It is the armour worn 
by Captain Jackson—that “preponderating opulence” of mind 
which feeds on spiritual repasts wMch “oarving cannot 
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lessen nor helping diminish.” “The mind, the mind, Master 
ShaUow.” 


Ill 

But laughing and laughing away are only superficial aspects • 
of Lamb’s humour. For the best part and the quintessence of 
Lamb’s humour is not his triumph over life but his profound 
acceptance of that life which had sought to defeat him. He is 
in love with life—“with this green earth.” He refuses to die— 
“can a ghost laugh, pr shake its gaunt sides?” He is in love 
with London—London not only with its splendour and com¬ 
forts and “the sweet security of its streets”, but London with 
“all the bustle and wickedness round about Covcnt Garden, 
the very women of the town... drunken scenes, rattles... the 
very dirt and mud.. .steams of soups from kitchens.”* He is 
in love even with the Original Sin and the Fall of Man: Eden 
according to him 

was the primitive prison till man with promethean felicity and 
boldness luckily sinned himself out of it. Thence followed Babylon, 
Nineveh, Venice, London, haberdashers, goldsmiths, taverns, 
playhouses, satires, epigrams, puns—these all came in on the 
town part and the thither side of innocence.f 

, < 

It is a love of the complete life—not only the life of holidays 
and the greenness of fields and the delicious juices of meats 
and fishes and fireside conversations and the company of 
books, J but life in aspects the most insignificant and repellent, 
life as in the pictures of Hogarth (his favourite), life that 
blooms in chimney-sweepers and beggars, life with poverty and 
the curse of hereditary disease. He is in love with the very 
ills of this life, and what could be more characteristic of Lamb 
than his yearning for sickness that he might indulge in its 
regalities? That is an illusti:ation not only of his audacious 
whimsicality and his quaint humour, but also of his attitude 

• Letter to Wordsworth, January 30, 1801. 
t Lettn to Wordsworth, January 22, 1830. 
i Jim Tbot^s Eat. 
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towards life. For Lamb is not merely Captain Jackson—not 
merely a poet with that “preponderating opulence of fancy” 
that triumphs over the drabbest and meanest realities of life; 
but he is, in his own droll way, a philosopher with a profound 
acceptance of these realities. And in what more beautiful words 
could we sum up this philosophy than in these of Keats, a 
poet with a similar outlook on life, viz. that it is “the love of 
good and ill” and “the principle of beauty in all things”, a 
philosophy which finds that “though a quarrel in the streets 
is a thing to be hated, the energies displayed in it are 
fine.” 


IV 

From that fountainhead, that inner centre of Lamb’s being, 
sprang all that depth of tolerance and tenderness which is the 
most beautiful part of Lamb’s humour. One could almost wish 
to be laughed at by Lamb, for no laughter could be more 
sympathetic. As one whom life had treated harshly, he had 
a deep and tender understanding of the frailties that the flesh 
is heir to; and while he was no sentimentalist, likely to gloss 
over and not laugh at your absurdities and weaknesses, he 
would sometimes laugh them into beauty. What a feeling of 
affection lights up the conclusion of his half-humorous portrait 
of Lovel! What a spirit of loving forgiveness inspires the memo¬ 
ries of a brother who had deserted the family in need! What a 
world of wisdom and sympathy lies hidden beneath all the 
fun of All FooVs Day\ What a depth of tenderness underlies 
the explanation of the “stoop” of Thomas Tame, where the 
very absurdity of the man is transformed into the very beauty 
of his life! On the negative side this tolerance and tenderness 
are equally striking. It took the form of a deep hatred of dogma 
and of rigidity and inelasticity of temper. That was why he 
could not stand the Scotch intellect. That was why he could 
not stand Wordsworth’s glorification of the countryside—this 
Lamb who wrote Mockery End and Blakesrrmr and of “un- 
speakable rural solitudes” (JV«w Xtar's Eve), Gould one imagine 
two men more unlike than Lamb and Voltaire? Yet, at the 
Haydon dinner. Lamb chaffed Wordsworth on the latter’s 
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denunciation of Voltaire. He must find place for everything 
and everybody in life. 

Yes, place for everything and everybody—^not only for the 
outcast, the chimney-sweeper and the beggar, for that is a 
form of sympathy so common and obvious that it no longer 
carries any distinction with it. More striking and distinctive 
than Lamb’s sympathy for the outcast is his sympathy for 
characters that fail to adjust themselves to the life around 
them, who live as it were a life of their own—the Samuel Salts 
referring at an unseasonable moment to the hanging of Miss 
Blandy, the Bigods through whose fingers the world’s wealth 
is slipping out for ever, the Captain Jacksons living in a per¬ 
petual poetry of impecuniosity. With what tender care does 
he preserve these very individual individualities from the blur¬ 
ring indistinction of life! For them too he must find a place 
in life—for borrowers, and inconvenient fellows, and thought¬ 
less virgins that take no oil for their lamps, and architects 
that build upon sand, and quiet souls that keep their talent. 
He must needs have them to complete the frame of his per¬ 
spective of life. 

And if anybody objects, we might imagine him saying to 
his objector very much as Falstaff' said to the Prince of his 
“pitiful rascals”— 

Tush, man, mortal men, mortal men. 


V 

Yes ! mortal men, mortal men. Who could have a keener 
sense of mortality than Lamb—^with a mother killed by her 
daughter, a lovable father falling to decay under his very eyes, 
with a whole world of old familiar faces that vanished? The 
very evanescence of life increased his love and tenderness for 
it. The shadows of mortal destiny can be seen flitting across 
the pages of the Essays of Elia, imparting, in many instances, 
to Lamb’s quaint humour a strange, ethereal, dream-like 
quality. It can be seen in Dream-Children and in the refutation'" 
of the popular fallacy That we should rise with the lark. One 
could scarcely guess the sadness that lurks behind Lamb’s 
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laughter, the tear and the sigh that his smile conceals. He is 
full of the lacrimae rmm, and there are times when the tean 
well up in spite of himself and betray his pathetic smile. Thus, 
in Old Benchers of the Inner Temple he starts with a long and 
laughing catalogue of the old benchers. Suddenly, all this 
wealth of humorous detail is broken in upon with an abrupt 
ejaculation: 


Fantastic forms! whither are ye fled! 

The effect is strange and instantaneous: we seem to look 
upon the “fading” of an “insubstantial pageant”, and the odd 
drollery of Elia becomes a sudden, little, tender commentary 
on life. 



Keats’s Idea of Beautf 


Keats’s roEA of beauty is one of those things that are easier 
to talk about than to understand. The vagueness of the term 
beauty is no doubt largely responsible for that. What did Keats 
precisely mean by his exaltation of Beauty? Does it denote a 
purely aesthetic attitude like the following: 

The wrong of unshap>ely things is a wrong too great 

to be told (Yeats) ? 

In other words, does it (according to a common and popular 
conception of Keats) stand simply for a love of what we call 
beautiful things—of the physical and sensuous beauty of things ? 
If so, what then are beautiful things? Is a beautiful thing 
equally beautiful to all men? Standards and tastes vary accord¬ 
ing to individuals; and what is beautiful to one may not be 
beautiful to another. Wordsworth prefers the stock-dove to the 
nightingale; Keats sings of the nightingale. If now we say that 
Keats prefers the nightingale because the nightingale is more 
“beautiful” than the stock-dove, that would be imputing to 
him a notion of Beauty very crude indeed—^Beauty with a 
creed of untouchability. 

But the great and beautiful poetry which Keats wrote could 
not have evidently had its origin in a notion so crude as that. 
And Keats’s notion of Beauty itself could not be so crude. For, 
observe, he speaks of Beauty which is also Truth. He uses such 
phrases in his letters as “essential Beauty”,^ “the hieroglyphics 
of Beauty”,® “the eternal being, the principle of Beauty”,* and 
finally, “the mighty abstract idea ot Beauty in all things”,* 
and “the principle of beauty in all things”.® 


II 

Let us then turn to that poem of Keats which abounds in 
^beautiful things”, opening indeed with the declaratibn that 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever”, and see whether it justifies 
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such a notion of beauty. As Keats was finishing EndyrtmUf he 
wrote a letter to his friend Bailey^ and referred him to the 
poem for the poetical expression of the thought contained in 
the letter. “I am certain of nothing”, he says in that letter, 
“but of the holiness of the Heart’s affections and the truth of 
the Imagination. What the Imagination seizes as Beauty must 
be Truth.” What Keats means by that crucial and much mis¬ 
understood last phrase becomes at once clear from what follows: 
“I have never yet been able to perceive how anything can be 
known for truth by consecutive reasoning.... Can it be that 
even the greatest Philosopher ever arrived at his goal without 
putting aside numerous objections?” It is clear that Keats is 
contrasting his beauty-way of achieving truth with the rational 
mode of attaining it. The beauty-way of achieving truth is 
therefore the intuitive way.® It is significant that Keats speaks 
of his certainty of “the holiness of the heart’s affections” along 
with that of the truth of the imagination. Of these “heart’s 
affections” he further says (in the same letter); “I have the 
same idea of all our passions as of Love: they are all, in their 
sublime, creative of essential Beauty.” These heart’s affections, 
these passions, this love, are, in short, man’s instinctive im¬ 
pulses. These, together with the Imagination, form an instinc¬ 
tive spontaneous attitude of the being which, in its sublime, 
is creative of essential Beauty. This attitude is contrasted with 
the rational attitude which is exclusive, involving as it does 
even in the greatest philosopher “putting aside numerous ob¬ 
jections”. The intuitive attitude of mind has no exclusions; it 
comprehends every sort of experience,® denying truth to none. 
It is now elaborately clear that Beauty means with Keats not 
an externally existent, physical and sensuous entity. Nor does 
it mean what Keats calls in one of his letters “an exquisite 
sense of the luxurious”. It is an act of the mind. It is simply the 
pleasurable of intuitive apprehension. And this Beauty is Truth 
because intuitive perception is the only means of achieving the 
Truth which in its wholeness cannot be reached by “consecutive 
reasoning” with its “putting aside numerous objections”. 

Keats refers Bailey to Endymion for the poetic expression of 
the same thought. Now, towards the end of Endymion^ Book I, 
there is a passage—the speech of Endymion to his sister Peona 
—to which Keats seems to have attached considerable im- 
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portance, writing of it to Taylor, his publisher, as “a regular 
stepping of the. Imagination towards a truth.”^® The passage 
discloses a similar vein of meditation. Wherein consists happi¬ 
ness? asks Endymion. In that, he answers, which becks the 
mind to “fellowship with essence” (the “essential Beauty” of 
the letter to Bailey) which is “fellowship divine”. One instance 
of this fellowship is that “sort of oneness” into which we pass 
when some absorbing sensuous experience fills our being—“the 
rose-leaf [folded] round thy finger’s taperness”, or “when the 
airy stress/Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds.” But 
there are “richer entanglements”—richer because “more self- 
destroying”. “ ... the crown of these is made of love and 
friendship”—love the highest of them all, the final “fellowship” 
in which “life’s self is nourished by its proper pith”. Again it is 
the same thought as in the letter to Bailey: “I have the same 
idea of all our passions as of Love: they are all, in their sub¬ 
lime, creative of essential Beauty.” Again we have a vindica¬ 
tion of the instinctive impulses of the heart, which constitute 
a far richer fellowship with essential Beauty than even the 
communion with things of beauty—the airy stress of* music’s 
kiss or the folding of the rose-leaf round the finger’s taperness. 
Observe again the distinction of the essence of Beauty from 
the thing, and the conception of Beauty as a matter of instinc¬ 
tive comprehension. 


Ill 

The whole conception is in a line with Keats’s conception 
of poetry and the poetic character. Keats’s ideal poetic char¬ 
acter is Shakespeare—he who could conceive an lago with as 
much delight as an Imogen. The quality of the poetic char¬ 
acter, as he says in one of his letters, is “Negative Capability” 
(“which Shakespeare possessed so enormously”), i.e. the cap¬ 
ability of “being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without 
any irritable reaching after fact and reason.” “Coleridge”, he 
continues, “would let go by a fine isolated verisimilitude caught 
from the Penetralium of mystery, from being incapable of re¬ 
maining content with half-knowledge.’* Then comes the ngni- 
ficant statement: “This pursued through volumes would perhaps 
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take US no farther than this, that with a great poet the sense of 
Beauty overcomes every other consideration, or rather obliterates 
all consideration” (i.e. all consideration of “fact and reason”). 
Observe again the contrast of Beauty with “fact and reason”. 

The true poetic attitude is therefore the intuitive which is 
the Shakespearean attitude—the giving oneself up to “the in¬ 
stant feeling”. Thus, “the acting of Kean is Shakespearean... 
Other actors arc continually thinking of their sum-total effect 
throughout a play. Kean delivers himself up to the instant 
feeling, without a shadow of a thought about anything else. 
He feels his being as deeply as Wordsworth, or any other of 
our intellectual monopolists.”^^ Here Keats gives us the op¬ 
posite of the true poetic attitude—the Wordsworthian—the 
rigid, determined, intellectual and dogmatic. He calls Words¬ 
worth “egoist” in another letter^® and also in that letter to 
Woodhouse containing his famous pronouncement about “the 
poetical character itself”—that sort of poetical character “of 
which, if I am anything, I am a member, that sort distin¬ 
guished from the Wordsworthian or egotistical sublime.” The 
poetical character has no self, simply because it has no deter¬ 
mined character. It lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or 
low, rich or poor, mean or elevated. It has as much delight 
in conceiving an lago as an Imogen. It has no fixed rigid 
identity: it is continually in for and filling some other body.^^ 

The same philosophy of “feeling one’s being deeply” in an 
instinctive spontaneous attitude of the mind (“easy span”) as 
opposed to intellectual self-determination and “irritable reach¬ 
ing after fact and reason”,^® underlies such statements as “The 
only means of strengthening one’s intellect is to make up one’s 
mind about nothing” or again “I care not to be in the right 
when in a proper philosophical temper.”^’ It lies behind his 
advocacy of “Diligent Indolence” (“Let us not go hurrying 
about and collecting honey.. .but let us open our leaves like 
flowers and be passive and receptive”) and behind his con¬ 
ception of Poetry as “unobtrusive”^® and coming “as naturally 
as the leaves to a tree”,*® as “might half slumbering on its own 
right arm” {Sleep and Poetry), It explains his dissatisfaction 
in Sleep and Poetry with the contemporary poetry (Words¬ 
worthian and Byroman ?) of “themes” and of “strength” (i.e. 
intellectual self-assertion). 
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This spiritual attitude manifested itself on the moral side in 
Keats’s own life in his attitude of tolerance and forgiveness to¬ 
wards his fellow-men: witness his beautiful letter to Bailey on 
the discord among his friends.®^ 

And the whole thing (we may say in the words of Keats), 
being pursued through volumes, would perhaps take us no 
farther than this, that with a great poet the sense of Beauty 
overcomes every other consideration, or rather obliterates all 
consideration, all “irritable reaching after fact and reason”. 


IV 

Keats then is pleading for an instinctive, spontaneous attitude 
of the being and for the intuitive apprehension, as opposed to 
rational knowledge, of reality. What thus and thus only is 
apprehended is Truth, and the pleasurable of such apprehension 
is Beauty. Truth can only be known by its Beauty—by the 
pleasure, the sense of “feeling one’s being deeply”, which it 
brings to the imagination, the intuitive act of the mind. 

So far, so good. But then, are all instincts equally pleasant? 
Is the instinctive experience (as unmodified by rational specula¬ 
tion) of everything in life equally pleasurable—equally creative 
of essential Beauty? If instinct creates Friendship and Love, if, 
in the poet, it “takes in all beauty with an easy span”, is it 
not also instinct which produces, among animals, the mutual 
preying upon one another; among men, the quarrel in the 
street ? The hawk preying upon the robin, the robin upon the 
worm—are they not following an instinctive spontaneous at¬ 
titude of their being ? And is not the experience of such things 
likely to be accompanied by pain? 

Keats had to face the problem himself. He had faced it even 
before writing Endymion, in Sleep and Poetry. In that poem he had 
passed through the realm of Flora and Pan, the realm of 
“beautiful things”. Then he had asked himself: “And can I 
ever bid these joys farewell?”; and had answered: 

Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life. 

Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts. 

2 
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In Endymiotif however, he returned to “the realm of Flora 
and Pan”. He was still a natural inhabitant of that realm. Of 
“the agonies, the strife of human hearts” he had not yet had 
any direct experience. And to Keats a proverb was no proverb 
till life had “illustrated it.”** The same is true of the next poem, 
Isabella, 

But at that very moment pain was approaching him. Dark¬ 
ness had entered the Chamber of Maiden-Thought. His be¬ 
loved brother Tom lingering to death under his very eyes— 
Tom with his “exquisite love of life”; his own incipient disease; 
premonitions of the shortness of his span;** the best work of 
his life, his poetry, “fly-blown on the Review shambles”—he 
was to see and have all these. And Love—the Love that kills— 
he was to know it too—a Iqve prevented from fulfilment by 
poverty, a love whose very subject seemed herself to fail him. 
He felt too “the burthen of the mystery” (a phrase of Words¬ 
worth’s dear to him), for he “saw not the balance of good and 
evil.”** He bids adieu to “golden-tongued Romance” and sits 
down to “the bitter-sweet of the Shakespearean fruit”, King 
Lear, On the top of Ben Nevis, life reduced itself for him to 
“mist and crag.” In the Epistle to Ranalds he suddenly breaks 
off from visions of romantic beauty and sees “beyond his bourn” 
into “the core of an eternal fierce destruction”—the Shark at 
savage prey, the Hawk at pounce, the gentle Robin ravening 
a worm. That “seeing beyond” mars his happiness; it forces 
him in summer skies to mourn and spoils the singing of the 
nightingale. He is “lost in a sort of Purgatory blind” and des¬ 
pairs of attaining to “high reason, and the love of good and 
ill”—the acceptance of life with all its joy and pain, its beauty 
and ugliness. 


V 

All these contradictory implications of living Keats faced 
unflinchingly. And, what most concerns us immediately, he 
found his way into an acceptance of them as necessary, and 
true, and beautiful. 

That Epistle to R^nolds was written in March, 1818. In 
March, 1819 he writes a letter to George Keats. In that letter. 
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a year after, he has passed into that love of good and ill which 
he had despaired of attaining in the Epistle, Mentioning how 
life would be impossible if disinterestedness were to prevail, 
Keats goes on: 

In wild nature the Hawk would lose his Breakfast of Robins, 
and the Robin his of worms—the Lion must starve as well as 
the swallow. The great part of men sway their way with the same 
instinctiveness, the same unwandering eye from their purposes, 
the same animal eagerness as the Hawk.... This is that which 
makes the amusement of life to a speculative mind; I go among 
the fields and catch a glimpse of a stoat or a field-mouse peeping 
out of the withered grass—the creature hath a purpose, and its 
eyes are bright with it. I go among the buildings of a city and I 
see a man hurrying along—to what?—the creature hath a pur¬ 
pose and his eyes are bright with it.... I myself am pursuing the 
same instinctive course as the veriest animal you can think of... 
yet in this may I not be free from sin? May there not be superior 
beings, amused with any graceful, though instinctive, attitude my 
mind may fall into as 1 am entertained with the alertness of the 
stoat or the anxiety of the deer? Though a quarrel in the streets 
is a thing to be hated, the energies displayed in it are fine: the 
commonest man shows a grace in his quarrel. By a superior 
Being our reasonings may take the same tone; though erroneous, 
they may be fine. This is the very thing in which consists Poetry. 
(Quoted from Monckton MWnes'. Life, Letters, and Literary Remains 
of John Keatsi 1848) 

t 

That letter was written during what appears from his letters 
of the time to have been a crucial period of Keats’s life, lasting 
from January to April 1819. During that period he was mostly 
confined indoors with a sore throat, and passed into a state of 
quiescence—“idle fever” he calls it in a letter,—tasting “the 
satisfaction of having great conceptions” without having to ex¬ 
press them in poetry. Clearly Keats was brooding over his 
experiences of life and gradually approaching the position he 
reached in that letter to George. That period ends into the 
serene melancholy, the serene joy, the warm and chastened 
humanity of the Odes\ the singing of the nightingale that once 
seemed spoiled by the experience of the pain of life now be¬ 
comes all the richer for that experience. During that period, 
significantly enough, is written, at intervals, the third book of 
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Hyperion, where with his eyes fixed upon Mnemosyne’s face 
Apollo “dies into life”. Mnemosyne is Memory: her face is the 
record of all life: on it are “agonies, creations and destroyings”. 

Here then is Keats’s final vindication of inst^ct. He had 
conceived in Endymion of beauty resulting from an instinctive 
and spontaneous attitude of the being. He is thrown into doubt 
by finding that instinct also wrought the mutual destruction 
among animals, the quarrel in the street among men. Now he 
attains to a love of good and ill, and finds himself in a position 
to declare to Fanny Brawne, after his first haemorrhage, that 
if he should die, although he would leave no immortal work 
behind him, he has “loved the principle of beauty in all things,^* 
Beauty is Truth—^hc has known that; now he completes his 
knowledge by finding that Truth is also Beauty. The maiden- 
thought Beauty, tested on the touchstone of life, is not found 
wanting. The security of knowledge and conviction is added 
to it—the knowledge and conviction of that simple inevitability 
that lends to the totality of life the truth and grace as of a 
piece of art.^® He passes into the temple of Life, and finds in 
the face of the presiding spirit, Moneta, not only “an immortal 
sickness” but also an Impersonal Benignity. Into that temple 
those only are admitted “to whom the miseries of the world 
are misery, and will not let them rest”, and those come not 
who seek “no music but a happy-noted voice”.®® The vision 
of Moneta’s face is perhaps Keats’s crowning vision of Beauty. 

Keats’s idea of Beauty, as it finally stands, is therefore not 
merely aestheticism but a great human and spiritual idea. 


VI 

If then Wordsworth prefers the stock-dove to the nightingale, 
Keats’s answer to him would be not that the nightingale is 
more beautiful than the stock-dove but that beauty is in all 
things, “foul or fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean or ele¬ 
vated”, and that our varied intuitions of beauty should not be 
subordinated or sacrificed to intellectual preferences. In the 
induction to the second Hyperion, Keats draws a distinction 
between the fanatic and the poet. A fanatic, he says, weaves a 
paradise for a sect; and then he asks whether the dream he is 
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going to rehearse is a poet’s or a fanatic’s. Wordsworth was a 
fanatic for the stock-dove, but Keats was not a fanatic for the 
nightingale. He was not a fanatic for beautiful things. He was 
a poet of beauty. 
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The Romantic poets do not among themselves present such a 
contrast as Wordsworth does to the rest of them. If one were 
to read him after reading Coleridge and .Keats, Shelley and 
Byron—and to place his Peter Bell beside Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner^ his stock-dove beside Keats’s nightingale, his songs 
of a quiet, simple and humble life “true to the kindred points 
of heaven and home’’, beside Shelley’s millennial aspirations 
and the revolts of Byron, his fidelity to nature beside Shelley’s 
playing with the elements as with a box of toys—one would, 
in the first instance, begin to suspect whether he was treading 
the same sure way to romance. The daring of imagination is 
missed and there is also a great change in the language. He 
would begin to be conscious of a great descent from heights, 
of a great shrinking in breadths, of a great decline in pitch and 
emphasis. The loud-toned Romance of Coleridge and Keats 
and Shelley appears suddenly to settle down to “a soft inland 
murmur”. She puts by the old colours and dresses herself in 
quiet homespun. For the change is evident in both matter and 
manner: it is not only the frankly romantic imagination which 
is missed but also the frankly romantic language. And even 
at that there is still something further to be added to Words¬ 
worth’s debit. Of the simple and spontaneous manner there 
have been other practitioners besides Wordsworth; there is 
Lamartine among the French Romantic poets; there is Burns 
in England. Yet Wordsworth has not a line to show like Burns’s 

My Luve’s like a Red, Red Rose, 

nor a .poem like Lamartine’s The Lake, 

It is well that we have mentioned the unfavourable factors 
first. For if Romance, shorn of her usual paraphernalia, can 
still be kept romantic enough, it will be no mean achievement, 
and no insignificant extension of her sphere. 

But how does Wordsworth do that? It is no longer the super¬ 
natural thrills of Coleridge, the rich sensuousness of Keats, the 
passions of Byron, the infinite yearnings of Shelley. Words- 
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worth’s substitutes are unpretentious. “Common growth of 
mother earth suffices” him. He is the traditional spokesman of 
simple and unassuming things: of birds and flowers, of fields 
and hills and streams, of children and rural people, of mad 
mothers and idiot boys. These, if we exclude his patriotic, 
religious and didactic pieces, are the bare subject-matter of 
his purely romantic poetry. What romance is in them? 

But romance there is, as Wordsworth presents them—ro¬ 
mance “half-hidden from the eye” and “retired as noon-tide 
dew”, and therefore all the more surprising when discovered. 
For out of the bare, unpromising material of common life 
Wordsworth succeeded in distilling that feeling of wonderment 
and strangeness which is of the very essence of romance. In 
the ordinary sights and sounds of nature, he uncovered hidden 
wells of beauty and wonder, and in the familiar face of life, 
he found cause to marvel at some uncommon loveliness. If now 
we consider certain facts of his life we shall have no reason to 
doubt the genuineness and fervour of this romanticism. 


II 

There was real “return to nature” in Wordsworth’s life. 
After the wreck of his hopes of the French Revolution he 
passed through a dreary period of pessimism and barren 
speculation. In the eleventh book of The Prelude, Wordsworth 
gives us a vivid and intimate account of this stage of his life, 
of its dreariness and despair and purposelessness: how, after 
the wreck of his hopes in the real world, he fled for refuge to a 
world of abstract thought; how the moral law was destroyed 
within him by analysis, and “the light of circumstances” be¬ 
came the sole guide of his soul; how by demanding formal 
proof for everything, he lost all feeling of conviction and was 
wearied out with contrarieties; and how, finally, losing all 
Belief in a test for good and evil, he knew not “what to fear 
or hope for, what to covet or what to shun”. In The Borderers 
written at this period, Wordsworth characteristically enough 
sounds the blackest depths of villainy and tends towards dis¬ 
covering that evil is inherent in human nature. “The world is 
poisoned at the heart”—^hc makes one of the characters 
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(Marmaduke) say. Then the restoration came. He was back 
once more to the quiet scenes of his childhood with “eyes” and 
“ears” given by a beloved sister. And then the real world which 
he had discarded for the pursuit of imagined Utopias, burst 
upon him with a new revelation of its beauty and strangeness: 

I remember well 

That in life’s every-day appearances 
I seemed about this time to gain clear sight 
Of a new world—a world, too, that was fit 
To be transmitted, and to other eyes 
Made visible... 

{Prelude, XIII, 11. 368 ff.) 

For, observe, it was, as it were, a thing which he had lost 
and found. It was as if he had awoke to the beauty of the 
world after a period of delirium. The fascination that the 
simple, modest, commonplace things of life and nature had 
for Wordsworth is thus not a mere matter of sensibility. It had 
its root deep down in his sense of the utter strangeness of them 
all: he had found them out and their beauty and their healing 
power after having been a stranger to them for several dreary 
years. Of mere sensibility his sister Dorothy had plenty: and 
some critics discover in her the makings of a true poet. But 
she would never have been'so great a poet as Wordsworth. 
She had never lost the world she delighted in. Fervent and 
sincere as might have been her love for that world, it could 
never have attained the poignancy of Wordsworth’s: it did not 
conceal, as it did for Wordsworth, an acquaintance with grief 
and despair. 

Of Wordsworth’s feelings at this period—this delight in his 
newly discovered world—we have ample testimony not only 
from himself, but also from Coleridge and Dorothy Words¬ 
worth, his two companions at this time. A few instances will 
suffice. With what feelings he composed even the trivial pieces 
written at this period (“we wantoned in wild poesy”, he says 
in The Prelude, addressing Coleridge) will be evident, from this 
which he says of the composition of The Idiot Boy: 

this long poem was composed in the valleys of Alfoxden, almost 
extempore; not a word, 1 believe, being corrected though one 
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stanza was omitted. I mention this in gratitude to those happy 
moments, for, in truth, I never wrote anything with so much 
glee. 

And with what eagerness he drank at the newly-discovered 
fountain of beauty and joy, and how completely his whole 
being was merged in the mere wonder of living is evident from 
the following: 

One moment now may give us more 
Than years of toiling reason: 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 

{To My Sister) 

and 


“You look round on your Mother Earth 
As if she for no purpose bore you; 

As if you were her first-born birth 
And none had lived before you !** 

{Expostulation and Reply) 

The intensity of Wordsworth’s feelings at this period fur¬ 
nishes the key to a proper understanding of his peculiar roman¬ 
ticism. It also helps to explain and enables us to understand 
with sympathy his choice of the apparently trivial subjects of 
some of ^e poems written at this period. It could not have 
been for nothing that so great and original a mind as Words¬ 
worth’s brooded on these trivialities. They must have had for 
him (and at this period, characteristically enough) some novel 
and arresting character: they must have entered his mind with 
some shock of strangeness. The subject-matter counts for no¬ 
thing; for even in Wordsworth’s great poems, it is not the 
action and situation that gives importance to the poem 
but the feeling developed therein (and what a feeling does he 
sometimes succeed in developing!) that gives importance to 
the action and situation. Where, as in the instances before us, 
the feelings of the poet are not fully developed, it should not 
be difficult to guess what they were like. To Wordsworth at 
this period the agony of an orphan girl for her lost cloak 
{Alice FeU) must have been as important as .the agony of a king 
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for his lost crown. The realization of the pathos that might 
sometimes underlie human gratitude {Simon Lee) must have 
come upon him with the newness of a discovery. He must have 
found something unspeakably strange (more than one sugges¬ 
tion of it is to be found in that much-blamed poem itself) in 
the picture of the Idiot Boy (“I have often applied to idiots in 
my own mind that sublime expression of the Scripture that 
their life is hidden with God”) wandering on horse-back, obli¬ 
vious of the moon and the stars above him: 

Still and mute in wonder lost. 

All silent as a horseman ghost. 

And even in the patience and immobility of the ass he perhaps 
found something weird and solemn—something even of tragic 
dignity—and he seeks to exhibit its moving power in the panic 
of hatred and superstitious terror that it inspires in Peter Bell. 


Ill 

These facts of Wordsworth’s life not only made for genuine¬ 
ness in Wordsworth’s romanticism but gave it its peculiar cast, 
viz. its preference for the real and the familiar. He had found 
deliverance for himself by opening eyes on the real world after 
a nightmare df illusion and despair. All the more reason, there¬ 
fore, he had, to cling to this world as firmly as he did. His 
regard for truth was likely to be all the more scrupulous; and 
the attitude of determination to look steadily on life got the 
greater grip on him. No wonder therefore that the poetic col¬ 
laboration of Wordsworth and Coleridge in The Rime of the 
Ancient Manner failed, and Wordsworth was led to write Peter 
Bell as a realistic counterblast to the supematuralism of Cole¬ 
ridge’s poem. Coleridge, with his usual insight, saw into the 
tendency of Wordsworth’s mind, and neatly mapped out their 
respective provinces. He himself was to make the supernatural 
natural by bringing about “a willing suspension of disbelief for 
the moment”, while Wordsworth was to “give the charm'of 
novelty to things of everyday, and to excite a feeling analogous 
to the supernatural by awakening the mind’s attention from 
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the lethargy of custom and directing it to the loveliness and 
the wonders of the world before us” (“an inexhaustible trea¬ 
sure”, adds Coleridge, which, “in consequence of the film of 
familiarity and selfish solicitude” is passed by unheeded). How 
Wordsworth does that Coleridge makes clear by a fine analogy: 
“The sudden charm which accidents of light and shade, which 
moonlight or sunset, diffuses over a known and familiar land¬ 
scape, appeared to represent the practicability of combining 
both”; (yiz. fidelity to nature, and the charm of novelty added 
by the modifying powers of the imagination). Wordsworth 
seems to have himself witnessed and grasped the significance 
of the phenomenon: 

As the ample moon 

In the deep stillness of the summer even, 

Rising behind a thick and lofty grave 

turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance, glorious as her own. 

^ {Excursion^ IV, 1061 ff) 

Compare also the transfiguration under moonlight of the 
cheerless landscape in the description of the ascent of the 
Snowdon in The Frelude, Book XIV. The moonlight ramblings 
of Wordsworth and Dorothy and Coleridge in the Quantocks 
must no doubt have largely been responsible for this piece of 
fine observation. The moon, however, affects Wordsworth and 
Coleridge in different ways. As Professor Raleigh finely re¬ 
marks, the rise of the moon made witchcraft credible; to Words¬ 
worth, the moonlight was witchcraft enough. 

It was with the purpose of evoking “a feeUng analogous to 
the supernatural” on the plane of the natural that Feter Bell 
was designed as a counterblast to the Ancient Mariner. Stated 
in Wordsworth’s own words the task was one of half-creating 
a world half-perceived and of demonstrating “that the Imagin¬ 
ation not only does not require for its exercise the intervention 
of supernatural agency, but that, though such agency be ex¬ 
cluded, the faculty may be called forth as imperiously, and for 
kihdred results of pleasure, by incidents within the compass of 
poetic probability in the humblest departments of daily life.” 
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However slight be the achievement of Peter Bell, its intention 
is important. For if Wordsworth had not thus held, almost 
fanatically, to his creed, he might never have scaled the great 
heights of the great poems of the next few years. He followed 
the sure instinct of his mind, and his choice more than justified 
itself. His poetic creed worked wonders (no matter if it pro¬ 
duced some banalities). What Wordsworth could make of this 
creed we shall illustrate from a late composition (written at a 
time when his mind had already begun to harden) which at 
once states his creed and shows that creed in action. It is in a 
sonnet wherein he condemns a “volant tribe of bards” and 
asserts his own poetic ideal— 

A volant Tribe of Bards on earth are found, 

Who, while the flattering Zephyrs round them play, 

On ‘coignes of vantage’ hang their nests of clay; 

How quickly from that aery hold unbound. 

Dust for oblivion! To the solid ground 
Of nature trusts the Mind that builds for aye; 

Convinced that there, there only, she can lay 
Secure foundations. As the year runs round. 

Apart she toils within the chosen ring; 

While the stars shine, or while day’s purple eye 
Is gently closing with the flowers of spring; 

Where even the motion of an Angel’s wing 
Would interrupt the intense tranquillity 
Of silent hills, and more than silent sky. 

There is a thrill of infinite suggestion in that single phrase 
“more than silent”. 


IV 

It is thus in the magic which he succeeded in evoking out 
of the real and the natural by the transforming power of the 
imagination —a magic as potent in its own way as that of the 
supernatural or of the super-real—that Wordsworth’s roman¬ 
ticism consists. He succeeded in making the familiar and the 
commonplace wondrously uncommon and wondrously un¬ 
familiar. Even where the achievement is poor—^where the moon 
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of imagination shines rather palely over the known and familiar 
landscape—^it is possible, as we have seen, to reconstruct the 
original feeling of strangeness. Where the intention and the 
achievement go hand in hand, the transformation is simply 
magical in its effect. Without the least ado, with few external 
aids and the minimum possible dislocation and disturbance— 
without any straining after soaring imaginative efforts or a too 
conscious and persistent invocation of the passions—the trans¬ 
formation is brought about simply, naturally and inevitably, 
in a manner which almost takes the reader by surprise. 

In The Solitary Reaper, the loneliness of the girl (the 
title Solitary Reaper is to be marked: the change to The 
Reaper in the Golden Treasury is unwise) and the unfamiliar 
dialect in which she sings at once strike a note of mystery. 
The effect is deepened, if not very much by the rather con¬ 
ventional imagery of nightingales singing among the Arabian 
sands, undoubtedly by the very fresh and original one (in 
which the sense of remoteness adds to the sense of wonder) of 
the cuckoo-bird 


Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Then the guess at the subject of her song dissolves at a single 
touch the whole solid fabric of history into a melancholy 
phantasm: history, the solid, picturesque pageant of Scott, be¬ 
comes an insubstantial mixture of “old, unhappy, far-off things” 
and “battles long ago”. All the while however, human interest 
is not obscured; and this is emphasized by an immediate tran¬ 
sition to normal life: 

Or is it some more humble lay. 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss or pain. 

That has been and may be again ? 

Then, as the poet leaves the scene and carries the memory of 
the song with him, the romance and the mystery of the solitary 
reaper are linked up with the haunts of men (not with any 
ideal regions) and become humanized. In a similar manner 
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{though with less economy of means) the Highland Girl is 
transformed into a vision, a Spirit of the place, “a shower of 
beauty”, “a wave of the wild sea”: and she and her environ¬ 
ment (with “those trees, a veil just half withdrawn^’) appear 
“like something fashioned in a dream”; yet she is blessed 
^‘with a human heart”. Seventeen years later she is recalled 
in The Three Cottage Girls as having flitted before the poet’s 
eyes 


Gay vision under sullen skies. 

The vision appears in mortal form in the pages of Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s Journal: and between that portrait (pretty and 
delicate as it is) and Wordsworth’s is all the difference be¬ 
tween mere sensibility and the transforming poetic vision. In 
She was a Phantom of Delight^ the woman becomes “a lovely 
Apparition”, “a dancing Shape” made to haunt and startle 
and waylay; then she is viewed within the closer range of 
common life and found to be “not too good or bright for 
human nature’s daily food”; she is discovered to be a perfect 
woman, and still she remains “a Spirit”, with something of 
angelic light. Contrast this close contact between the human 
and the spiritual with the methods of Shelley whose loves are 
idealized beyond all recognition. 

In The Green Lirinet, the bird, flitting from tree to tree and 
leading the “revels of May” with its ecstatic songs, becomes 
“a brother of the dancing leaves”, 

A life, a Presence like the Air, 

Scattering... [its] gladness without care— 

■“an unbodied joy” in as real a sense of the term as Shelley’s 
Skylark, without the heavens and the earth being made to con¬ 
verge on its head as they are made to on Shelley’s bird. Similar¬ 
ly through a magnificent transformation of its observed habits, 
the Cuckoo becomes a wandering voice, turning the whole 
earth into “an unsubstantial faery place”, a fit home for itself. 

In Stepping Westward, the simple greeting 


“What, you are stepping westward ?** 
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addressed to a traveller under the evening sky, becomes “a 
sound of something without place or bound”, a declaration of 
a spiritual right to travel through the bright regions of the 
sunset. Then the poet brings back his mind to dwell on the 
courtesy of the greeting, and “a human sweetness” is enwrought 
with the thought of travelling through the endless world that 
lies before him. A similar “invitation into space boundless, or 
guide into eternity” is suggested in the thirteenth book of The 
Prelude, by the windings of a public way around a hill. Shelley 
throws open many vistas into infinity but none of them ever 
springs out of the common dust of the ways of men. 

The same glow of romance is often made to descend on the 
spirit of a place. In Glen Almain an eerie feeling is evoked 
around the Narrow Glen, associated with the burial of Ossian, 
by simply describing its silence as not so much silence as the 
separation of the grave. 

In Yew Trees the poet traces on four very real yews, forming 
together a “solemn and capacious grove” 

Phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane; 

till in a sublime outburst of the poetic imagination, the grove 
becomes transformed into a meeting-place at noontide for 
ghostly Shapes: 


Fear and trembling Hope, 

Silence and Foresight; Death and Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow. 

Even where the whole poem is not one of transformation and 
the effect intended is of other kinds, we find chance suggestions 
thrown about, which create a thrill of strangeness. Around the 
sailor in the story of the Waggoner (a dull poem) a halo of 
romance is thrown by simply calling him “the old famili^ 
of the seas”, a name fit to stand beside that of the Ahcient 

^ ¥fl 

Mariner. Lucy, dwelling among untrodden ways, with grace 
borrowed from the motions of the storm and “the beauty born 
of murmuring sound” on her face almost tends to dissolve 
into “a presence and a motion” in the midst of Nature. The 
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description of the face of Peter Bell that looks like having 
been laid in many a solitary place against the wind and the 
open sky, almost robs it of its hardness (which is sought to be 
emphasized) and gives it a note of mystery. The ‘Uialf-hidden- 
ness” of “the violet by a mossy stone” almost lends a touch of 
romance to its discovery. The opening lines of The Daffodils 
have almost the suggestion of the light footfall of a Spirit. The 
picture of the small celandine as bold and lavish of itself, a 
careless prodigal, with arch and wily ways, and playing at 
hide-and-seek with the season, justifies the description of it, 
(in a characteristically Wordsworthian phrase) as “modest, yet 
withal an Elf”. The gaunt old soldier met on the lonely moonlit 
road in The Prelude (Book IV), coming immediately as he does 
after the discourse on Solitude, almost transforms himself into 
“the soul of that great Power”; lank, pallid and motionless un¬ 
der the moon, he strikes the reader as a ghostiy presence, and 
continues to be so, with the “strange half-absence” about his 
talk even when he speaks to the poet. In The White Doe of 
Rjflstone the description of the entry of the Doe into the Bolton 
churchyard during service— 

Comes gliding in with lovely gleam 
Comes gliding in serene and slow 
Soft and silent as a stream— 

almost prepares us to regard it as 

... a Spirit for one day given 
A pledge of grace from purest heaven. 

Even in that ostensibly dialectical poem Resolution and In¬ 
dependence, the moral lesson sought to be drawn from the old 
leech-gatherer is almost overgulfed in the confusion and wonder 
which seizes the poet as he gazes at the old man. Now he 
appears like a huge stone poised on the bald top of an eminence 
where it looks as if it had got there all by itself; now like a 
sea-beast crawled forth to sun itself on the shelf of rock or sand; 
now, motionless as a cloud that heareth not the loud winds 
when they call. The poet hears, without understanding or being 
able to divide word from word, the leech-gatherer*s plain reply 
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(uttered close at his side) to the inquiry about himself or his 
occupation: 

And the whole body of the Man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a dream; 

Or like a man from some far region sent 

To give me human strength, by apt admonishment. 

The poet repeats his question, and the same answer is given 
with a smile. But 

While he was talking thus, the lonely place. 

The old Man’s shape, and speech—all troubled me. 

Similarly, at the blind London beggar with a written paper on 
his breast, described in The Prelude (Book VII), the poet gazes 
“as if admonished from another world”. Examples like these 
show Wordsworth in a characteristic attitude, regarding the 
life around him with a feeling of naive wonder and of solemnity 
and awe. 


V 

We must note this feeling of solemnity and awe, for it intro¬ 
duces us to another vein of Wordsworth’s romanticism, the 
sense of something illimitable overarching or breaking into 
customary reality. In his transformation of the commonplace, 
it is worth noting, the persistent tendency of Wordsworth is to 
etherealize the sensible features of reality till it vanishes into 
“the glory and the freshness of a dream”. The Solitary Reaper 
is dissolved into a nameless well of song, the Highland Girl 
into a gay vision, Mary Hutchinson into a “Phantom of De¬ 
light”, the green linnet into an unbodied joy, the cuckoo into a 
wandering voice, the child into “a faery voyager in air”. For 
Wordsworth was not a realist like Grabbe knocking his mind 
in vain against a hard and impenetrable substance. He was not 
only a realist but a dreamer. Only his dreams, unlike Shelley’s, 
are not self-contained. Rather, they grow round reality, gradual¬ 
ly transmuting it into its own substance, till one asks oneself in 
3 
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wonder whether the reality he was hitherto perceiving had any 
existence of its own. And so we often find in Wordsworth’s 
poetry that, delighting as he does in sensation, he has also at 
the time a curious distrust of the senses. In his very childhood 
he is filled with “a dim and undetermined sense of unknown 
modes of being” by the mountain striding towards him in the 
dark as he is stealing a ride in a boat; “low breathings” coming 
after him as he roams among the mountains at night stealing 
springes set by others; by “the strange utterance” of the loud 
dry wind and the sky that “seems not a sky of earth” as he 
hangs over the raven’s nest on perilous crags. Standing under 
a rock at night, he drinks “visionary power” and “shadowy 
exultation” in the coming storm and hears in it “the 
ghostly language of the ancient earth”. In London, he loses 
himself in the city crowds till the shapes before his eyes 
become 


A second-sight procession, such as glides 
Over still mountains, or appears in dreams. 

{Prelude, VII, 633-34) 

This “second-sight” he carries with him into his maturer years. 
He looks on Nature with passion and love; but more often with 

.. .a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

The child whom he observed so lovingly in We are Seven and 
Anecdote for Fathers and afterwards etherealized into a faery 
voyager becomes at last for him a solemn carrier of the high 
mystery of life; and he approaches it, no longer as in To H, C., 
for its delight and freedom. 

But for those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of alt our day. 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing. 
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The matter dealt with in the foregoing paragraph is usually 
classed as illustration of Wordsworth’s mystic idealism. But the 
central point common to it and all that has been said before is 
that Wordsworth succeeded in imparting an unusual amount 
of strangeness into the common business of living, regarding it 
not only with love and curiosity but also with a feeling of per¬ 
plexity and awe. (Mark the emotional intensity of such phrases 
as “disturbs me with the joy of elevated thoughts.”) For, as he 
clung fast to the common appearances of life and touched them 
with his sensitive fingers, they not only yielded their half-hidden 
beauty and romance, but sometimes tended to lose their sure 
and firm outlines and become a mass of uncertainties—a haunt¬ 
ing-ground of tears whose source you cannot guess and deep 
sighs that seem fatherless {Presentiments)^ of fallings and vanish- 
ings and blank misgivings. 


VI 

If, then, Wordsworth is no “Sun-treader” like Shelley and 
treads on the hard rock of life, he plants its crevices with flowers; 
and sometimes he treads so lightly that the firm earth seems to 
cease to exist under his feet. He has many aspects: he is a patriot, 
a moralist, a religious teacher, a philosopher, a mystic. But, 
placed in the context of the Romantic movement, it is by the atti¬ 
tude of wonder and curiosity and awe that we chiefly remember 
him—a man ever haunted and startled and waylaid by the 
slightest beauties of life; reading, like his Wanderer, unutter¬ 
able love in the silent faces of the clouds. With the naive wonder 
of that boy into whose heart, during the pauses between the 
hootings of the owls, the voice of mountain-torrents has been 
carried far with “a gentle shock of mild surprise”, or with the 
visionary and intenser feelings of that other child who stood 
under a rock as the night blackened with the gathering storm, 
[he] listened to 


notes that are 

The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 
Or make their dim abode in distant winds. 



fVAat is a Great Novel?—A Symposium 


The Editor, Cultural Forum, has done me the kiildness of in¬ 
viting me to contribute to this symposium on “What is a Great 
Novel?”, though I am not a novelist. The few stray thoughts 
I am going to record here are those of an unprofessional out¬ 
sider. 

A significant fact about the novel as a literary form is that 
it offers much greater scope than others for a great mind—a 
mind of both breadth and depth. It is, as a matter of fact, the 
most “total”, the most inclusive, of all literary forms. Into its 
spacious and hospitable mould a great mind can pour all its 
varied observation of life and nature, its accumulated experi¬ 
ence of men and things, its multifarious intuitions and reflec¬ 
tions, its vibrant responses to the numerous challenges of exis¬ 
tence in all its aspects, its awareness—tender or stern, amused 
or bitter, sombre or exhilarating—of things as they are, and 
its sense of what they ought to be. Here, if the writer likes and 
has the power to do it, the individual can be pitted against 
society, society against the nation, the nation against humanity, 
and humanity against the very scheme of things. Here, through 
the motions of the individual, the great novelist can make you 
listen to the stirrings of an entire social organism or even of a 
whole nation in travail, and through these, even to the foot¬ 
falls of humanity on the march. Starting, as one must do, with 
a segment of the total circle of existence, outer and inner, the 
great novelist can go on enlarging the segment till it is one with 
the circle itself. He can unveil the past, show or show up the 
present, glimpse the future, and, within the compass of a single 
book, can unfold by degrees the whole of man—man in his 
smallness and greatness, his sordidness and splendour, his ob¬ 
vious banalities and his unrealized mysteries, his comic caper- 
ings and noble strivings, his portion as an individual and his 
destiny as a species, his “hunger” and (what Bojer has called) 
his “great hunger”. No other great art-form can offer such a 
simultaneous and yet ordered experience of the “glory” and 
the “riddle” and the “jest” that man is as the great novel can; 
none that can range in a similar manner over the entire gamut 
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of human mood, emotion, passion and thought; none that can 
present so well the “mingled yarn” of life. A great novel can 
combine in itself all the breadth and sweep of an epic, the ten¬ 
sion of a drama, the emotional drive of a lyric, and the intel¬ 
lectuality of an objective essay. No other literary form, even 
when attaining greatness in its own kind, can achieve this 
richness—not even the epic (which, since it has to be written 
in verse, offers a necessarily less plastic form and which, any¬ 
way, has had its day), far less the drama (with the structural 
limitations which its modern shape necessarily entails). There 
was a time, however, in English literature when drama could 
claim a similar achievement; the novel lagged behind. The 
Elizabethans in their drama mixed the tragic and the comic, 
the ribald and the sublime, passion and ratiocination, and what 
not; and at least one of them—Shakespeare—made great art 
out of that melange. Today, only the great novel can hope to 
recapture the inclusiveness of the Shakespearean achievement. 
Today only the great novel can hope to satisfy in full the 
Richardsian criterion of value in art—namely, that the value 
of a work of art is in direct proportion to the number and 
moment of the varied and conflicting impulses it brings into 
play and the extent and depth of the co-ordination it estab¬ 
lishes among them. 

Range, breadth and sweep, amplitude and spaciousness, 
totality of appeal—these, then, are essential to the making of 
a great novel. Without these one may possibly achieve, through 
sheer concentrated intensity, a great long short story like Tur¬ 
genev’s A Lear of the Steppes or Conrad’s Typhoon^ but not the 
great novel. Accordingly, the making of a great novel calls for 
a great mind above everything else—a mind great alike in 
capacity and content—a mind able to rise to the scope and 
demand of an art-form of great potentialities. A great style, 
said Longinus, is the echo of a great soul. The integration of 
art and the artist’s personality that this statement attempts, is, 
of course, a debatable issue. But whatever may be true of other 
art-forms, I know of no great novel that did not have a great 
mind behind it. Attempting to write a great novel without a 
great mind to inspire and organize the attempt can only result 
in an unsynthesized pot-pourri, and the novelist who makes the 
attempt looks like a man to whom you have given a great bag 
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to fill with things of value and who brings it back half empty 
or filled with gimcrack. Without a great mind, one may con¬ 
ceivably bring off a good novel but certainly not a great one. 
It is just as well that we recall here the distinction made by 
Walter Pater between good art and great art. A^great novel 
will have first to be a good novel, but a good novel is not 
necessarily a great novel. 

Mere cleverness or expertise, then—whether it is shown in 
the shape of a well-contrived story or a high degree of cons¬ 
tructive skill or brilliance of execution or a glib contemporaneity 
or a breath-taking novelty of matter, style or technique—^is 
not going to create the great novel. Speaking of novelty of 
matter or technique, to which reference has just been made, 
the present century has witnessed quite a number of startling 
innovations. In regard to at least one of them—the so-callcd 
“stream of consciousness”—I have grave doubts, the fame of 
some of its practitioners notwithstanding, whether it can ever 
lead to the creation of a really great novel. It is not likely to, 
for the simple reason that there is an essential falsity at its root. 
Let me explain how. Consider this extract from Ulysses: 

In Westland row he halted before the window of the Belfast 
and Oriental Tea Company and read the legends of leadpapered 
packets: choice blend, finest quality, family tea. Rather warm. 
Tea.. .While his eyes still read blandly he took off his hat 
quietly inhaling his hairoil and sent his right hand with slow 

grace over his brow and hair. Very warm morning- 

So warm. His right hand once more, more slowly went over 
again: choice blend, made of the finest Ceylon brands. The far- 
east. Lovely spot it must be: the garden of the world, big lazy 
leaves to float about on cactuses, flowery meads, snaky lianas 
they call them. Wonder is it like that. Those Ginghalese lobbing 
around in the sun, in dolce far niente. Not doing a hand’s turn 
all day. Sleep six months out of twelve. Too hot to quarrel. 
Influence of the climate. Lethargy. Flowers of idleness. The air 
feeds most. Azotes. Hothouse in Botanic gardens. Sensitive plants. 
Waterlilies. Petals too tired to. Sleeping sickness in the air. Walk 
on roseleaves. Imagine trying to eat tripe and cowheel. Where 
was the chap I saw in that picture somewhere? Ah, in the dead 
sea, floating on his back, reading a book with a parasol open. 
Couldn’t sink if you tried: so thick with salt. Because the weight 
of the water, no, the weight of the body in the water is equal to 
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the weight of the. Or is it the volume is equal of the weight? It’s 
a law something like that. Vance in High School cracking his 
finger-joints, teaching. The college curriculum. Cracking cur¬ 
riculum. What is weight really when you say the weight ? Thirty- 
two feet per second, per second. Law of filing bodies: per 
second, per second. They all fall to the ground. The earth. It’s 
the force of gravity of the earth is the weight. 

Now, the “stream of consciousness”, by its very nature, must 
move in an entirely fortuitous fashion. If it starts from A, there 
is no guarantee that it will end up at B and not at C or D. 
Starting from Ceylon, it might conceivably flow on to the hot¬ 
house in Botanic gardens and thence to sensitive plants and 
waterlilies. Equally conceivably, it might lead to different 
destinations and call up other plants and flowers by the same 
association of lethargy and warmth. Association is such a de¬ 
vious process that there is no telling whether its next resting- 
place will be here or there; and it cannot be said by any means 
that there is only one possible association for one thing. That 
the “stream” of Bloom’s “consciousness” chooses to reach the 
hothouse in Botanic gardens of all possible destinations, that 
it chooses to dwell on sensitive plants and waterlilies of all 
possible plants and flowers, are a tell-tale sign that the stream 
is really a canal: you just pretend that it is a stream. The flow 
of the stream is being canalized along a channel of the author’s 
own digging. Similarly, the thought of somebody floating on 
his back in the Dead Sea might conceivably lead on to thoughts 
of weight and gravity and Vance in High School teaching the 
dynamics of falling bodies. Equally conceivably the thought of 
the Dead Sea, “so thick with salt”, might, through associations 
peculiar to salt, send the stream of consciousness scurrying in a 
totally different direction. Once more the stream is being very 
obviously directed along a definite channel of the writer’s own 
choice. 

If it is argued that the novelist is writing from experience of 
the behaviour of his own mind in similar or analogous circum¬ 
stances, that makes it a still more blatant act of canalization. 
Bloom’s consciousness being made to flow in a channel already 
cut by the flow of the author’s own. The fact of the matter is 
that the “stream of consciousness” is, by its very nature, in- 
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capable of being recaptured in art as a “stream”. The moment 
you seek to recapture it, you will have necessarily to make it 
flow along a particular channel; and however meandering the 
channel, the fact remains that it is, after all, one of your own 
making. And so the stream is bound to be reduced to a canal. 

Yet a “stream” a great novel must be—and not an ordinary 
one at that, but a broad and mighty one in which the waters 
of many rivers mingle and in the surge and murmur of which 
we can already hear the call of the sea. A canal a great novel 
cannot be. Nor can there be a great novel if you treat that art- 
form merely as a sort of a cine-camera which you have simply 
to train on the scene before you while you stand by watching. 

This is an age of attenuation, somewhat like the Hellenistic 
age that followed in the wake of Alexander’s conquests. Greek 
literature in the Hellenistic age was scaled down from the epic 
and tragedy to the epyllion and the pastoral idyll, the epigram 
and the “elegy”; sustained literary endeavour was at a dis¬ 
count. Modern literature, too, has worn down from the large- 
scale to the small-scale, from the sustained to the fragmentary— 
to the short story, the one-act play (plays of more than one 
act are hardly longer than a single act of an Elizabethan drama), 
the short essay, the short poem or the long poem of short 
patches (like The Waste Land). Mega biblion mega kakon: “A big 
book is a big nuisance”, said Callimachus and his followers at 
Alexandria twenty-two hundred years ago. So says the average 
reader of today.* The cry is once more, “Keep your Muse 
thin”,t as it was at Alexandria. That the novel in all its breadth 
and expanse should have survived this process of attenuation 
and be still going strong, speaks well of that form. That a hurried 
and harried age could afford to pause and take notice of such 
mammoth novels as Galsworthy’s saga of the Forsytes or du 
Card’s chronicle of the world of the Thibaults or Romain 
Rolland’s Jean-Christophe or Jules Romains’s Men of Good Will, 
is a welcome sign that the novel has still a destiny to fulfil. 

What exactly that destiny is going to be, what precise shape 
the great novel of the future will assume—are intriguing ques- 

* In a copy of The For^U Saga in the library of my College I came across this 
comment by an irate reader: “The age of voluminous books is past. We are 
exhausted with its volume [jic].'* 

t Advice offered by Ap<^o in CaUimachui's poon, A^. 
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tions to ask, without, of course, a definite answer. One can only 
sense a few possibilities. If the present age has outgrown the 
Novel of Incident, will it also outgrow the Novel of Character 
in the years to come? Will the great novel of the future be a 
novel of character or what ? Will it show marks of that process 
of socialization so increasingly in evidence in the world today ? 
Will the focus of interest shift from the individual to the col¬ 
lective life, from individual to mass behaviour and psychology ? 
Will the great novel of the future be one of Collective Endea¬ 
vour as opposed to individual strivings ? Speaking of Collective 
Endeavour, there arc certainly both inspiration and matter for 
a great novel in the gigantic experiment in social and political 
reconstruction going on for the last forty years in Soviet Russia. 
Yet, one or two well-known titles notwithstanding, a great 
novel of the collective endeavour in Soviet Russia is still to be. 
It cannot be, of course, till the novelist has freedom enough to 
open out. A great novel is great because it allows a great mind 
to open out. 

Here, at home, could we not have a great novel of the mighty 
endeavour at national reconstruction going on since August 15, 
1947? Surely there is room for at least one. But we have not 
yet had a great novel of the great national struggle of the half- 
century preceding that date. There should have been at least 
one by this time. Or is it that one has already been produced 
in some Indian language other than Bengali and I do not know 
of it? The great Novel of Collective Endeavour, if it ever 
materializes anywhere, will be the only possible modern substi¬ 
tute for the great national epic of the past. 

It is, however, of one other type that I think most when 
thinking of the great novel of the future. That is the Novel of 
Ideas. That seems to me to have the greatest possibilities for 
the future. It is rather a pity that the “novel at a new angle” 
that H. G. Wells wrote—I mean The World of William Clissold — 
failed to bring this new genre into as much vogue as it should 
have done. Yet that is just the type for an age so rich in ideas 
as the present, when new ideas in varied spheres of living are 
being constantly added or being opposed to one another and 
old ideas cancelled or modified or challenged. We have still to 
wait for the master mind that will forge a great novel out of 
this vast complex of ideas. Have we not had enough by this 
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time of the stuff of which novels have usually been made for 
the last hundred years—enough of revelations of character, of 
portrayals of actual life, of probings into the sub-conscious or 
unconscious, or plunges (even drownings) in the stream of 
consciousness—enough, too, of that modem fetish,* the sexual 
behaviour of the human animal ? Or is it impossible to have 
too much of this stuff? Surely the history of the growth of a 
man’s ideas or reactions to ideas is of as crucial an interest (if 
not more so) as the history of the growth of his emotions or the 
history of his doings and sufferings and sex-life. I do not neces¬ 
sarily imply that Tk World of William ClissoU is a great novel, 
but it did show that the novel of ideas was not only possible 
but rich in promise of significant achievement in fiction for an 
age like ours. It is a pity that the trail it blazed has not been 
followed to the extent possible. 



Shaw 


From his very first appearance on the stage Bernard Shaw has 
aroused reactions that have been consciously or unconsciously 
hostile. No wonder, having regard to the pointed demands he 
has made for heart-searching in more quarters than one. It is 
interesting to consider the subterfuges the world in general has 
adopted to keep off the unwelcome interrogator. One has been 
to dismiss him as a born flippant, a light-hearted and irreverent 
buffoon, an intellectual pervert, not to be taken seriously. That 
attitude was perhaps reflected in the late A. B. Walkley’s airy 
invitation to Bernard Shaw to produce a play on Don Juan. 
Shaw’s reply was Man and Superman. Don Juan, disconcertingly 
enough, had developed a philosophy! Whatever might have 
been its weaknesses, scientific or metaphysical, there was no 
denying its nobility, its sheer magnificence—the vision which 
it conjured up of a perfection-hungry Life Force, almost path¬ 
etic in its efforts to know itself, reaching out from its inherited 
self-ignorance to greater and greater degrees of self-conscious¬ 
ness, developing newer and newer physical forms in response 
to that urge and leaving these behind as inadequate. The 
possibility of man’s coming some day to be one of these rejected 
forms was not the least intriguing part of the vision. That vision 
alone will constitute Bernard Shaw’s title to fame. Not that we 
need give him any credit for its absolute originality, nor per¬ 
haps he claims any. His indebtedness to evolutionary biology 
is obvious. Shaw’s credit lies in putting a soul where there was 
none in the evolutionary picture of life, a nerve-centre, so to 
speak, to integrate its various activities. His credit also lies in 
gathering up the best and most significant thought-currents of 
his age into an integrated philosophy of life; a philosophy that 
can be lived up to, not merely in thought, but in action, 
socially, politically, economically. For the fact is that Shaw’s 
other theories are a filiation from his central theory of life. To 
take but one instance, his socialism (as the appendices to Man 
and Superman show) is a logical development of his belief in the 
Superman; his fundamental objection to the present social 
structure being that it is dysgenic, a bar to race improvement. 
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Man and Superman shows us the centre and fountain-head from 
which Shaw’s social criticisms radiate, the heights from which 
he pours down his scorn on human institutions: “Beware of 
the pursuit of the Superhuman”, exclaims the Devil, “it leads 
to an indiscriminate contempt for the Human.” ** 

The unconscious Life Force represents only the starting- 
point of the Shavian philosophy; the fundamental point being 
that Life evolves from unconsciousness to consciousness, from 
blind instinctiveness to self-understanding, and that the time 
has come for man to make himself a conscious agent in the 
process, to take the work of evolution in his own hands. A few 
quotations taken at random from Man and Superman will make 
this clear: 

He (Don Juan) has unexpectedly discovered a moral in his 
immorality.. .and is concerned for the future of his race instead 
of for the freedom of his own instincts.. ..That (moral) passion 
dignified the other passions, gave them conscience and meaning, 
found them a mob of appetites and organized them into an 
army of purposes and principles. My soul was born of that 
passion... .Life: the force that ever strives to attain greater power 
of contemplating itself... .Not merely the need to do, but the 
need to know what I do.. ..The ideal individual being omni¬ 
potent, omniscient, infallible, and withal completely, unilludedly 
self-conscious... .Life was driving at brains: an organ by which 
it can attain not only self-consciousness but self-understanding. 
... I sing the philosophic man: he who seeks in contemplation 
to discover the inner will of the universe_Life’s incessant as¬ 

piration to higher organization, wider, deeper, intenser self- 
consciousness, and clearer self-understanding... .The changes 
from the crab apple to the pippin, from the wolf and.fox to the 
house dog, from the charger of Henry V to the brewer’s draught- 
horse and race-horse, are real; here Man played the part of a 
god, subduing Nature to his own purpose. What can be done 
with a wolf can be done with a man. 

We would stress the last quotation particularly, for it raises a 
point, the need for human control of life. Far from calling 
upon man, in the manner of Pirandello, to surrender himself 
to the unconscious Life Force, Shaw would rather have him 
take a conscious and intelligent hand in directing the latter 
(in other words, himself) to the fulfilment of its great purpose. 
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This humanism, this abstraction of Man from Nature, this call 
to Man to assume control of the rudder of evolution, is not the 
least inspiring part of the Shavian philosophy. “We are gods,’* 
he says, “though we die like men.’* Shaw would almost have 
man be a rebel against Nature, a recalcitrant child of Life, 
refusing to be used for its blind, instinctive, often self-wasting 
purposes. That at once explains his unceasing war on the ro¬ 
mance of sex. And it is because the rebellion cannot be com¬ 
pleted by Man with his clayey feet that the Superman is a 
necessity. Tanner, fighting to the last, surrenders to the “boa 
constrictor’’, while Don Juan, “the philosophic man”, remains 
unaffected: Tanner’s defeat is after Pirandello, but Don Juan’s 
victory is Shavian. 

Thus does the light-hearted, irresponsible cynic of popular 
conception grow not only into a philosopher but almost into 
an ascetic. For Shaw’s militant humanism brings him, indeed, 
into spiritual alignment with the world’s great ascetics; there 
is the same insistence on man’s self-assertion against nature, the 
same refusal to be used for purposes not willed by himself. His 
war on the family ideal, for instance, springs not really out 
of a desire to attack conventions but, in the ultimate analysis, 
out of those deeper motives that led to the Buddha’s renuncia¬ 
tion and Jesus Christ to declare that those who loved father or 
mother more were not worthy of him—the recognition that if 
you devote yourself to the small, you cannot give yourself up 
to the higher life; you cannot have (in Shaw’s language) the 
true joy of being used for a purpose recognized by yourself as 
a mighty one. 

People have many criticisms to offer of the Shavian philo¬ 
sophy, of its inconsistencies, its inconclusiveness, its negative 
character. The cogency of many of these arguments must be 
admitted. But there is no end to the small holes that may be 
picked in any system of thought. The real criticism of the 
Shavian philosophy is more fundamental. Its fate is really 
bound up with that of the mechanist-vitalist controversy in 
biology. The question is: does the soul, the motive-centre, the 
vital urge that Shaw puts in the evolutionary picture of life, 
really exist there, or is it a subjective super-imposition? Let 
us add, however, that even if its objective validity be denied, 
the Shavian philosophy does not lose its greatness as a message 
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to live up to, its value as a humanist religion in place of the 
supernatural one that has definitely crumbled. Man’s freedom 
to make his own ideals is a necessary postulate of any humanist 
system. And while there may be no purpose in Life, human 
purpose is a reality. • 

So much for the first subterfuge that would put Bernard 
Shaw out of court by simply refusing to take him seriously. 
There is yet another, no less serious. Of the many Puritans 
Shaw has offended, not the least shocked have been those of 
Art. The flutter he has caused in the dovecots of the latter by 
his persistent refusal to write a single line for art’s sake alone, 
has not yet died down. They would have none of Bernard 
Shaw for his not being enough of a dramatist. Wc are invited, 
in other words, to refuse to consider Shaw’s message, his ideas, 
his criticisms, for his not being artist enough. The inanity, 
amounting almost to intellectual cowardice, of the attitude is 
astounding. As well might we quarrel with the hippopotamus 
for not being enough of an elephant! We do not suppose it 
has ever been an ambition with Bernard Shaw to be a dramatist 
in the accepted sense; fancy quarrelling with him for not want¬ 
ing to be one I As to what he could do along the old line he has 
shown in Candida. But his inclinations do not lie that way. 
Emotions interest him less than ideas; the conflict of characters 
less than the clash of attitudes and systems. Individuals, interest 
him less than Life; the details of life less than its fundamentals; 
description less than philosophy. He has made his attitude plain 
through his Don Juan: “It was the supremacy of this purpose 
that reduced love for me to the mere pleasure of a moment, 
art for me to the mere schooling of my faculties.” In other 
words, Shaw, like his great compeer H. G. Wells, has outgrown 
pure art, and it is silly being angry with him for not having 
been able to help his growth. Of the many wars Shaw has 
fought in his life, not the least valuable has been the one he 
has waged on that curious Art Puritanism that would force on 
us a complete intellectual inanition in the name of art; that 
would not allow the artist to develop a point of view; that 
would have him do without his cerebral cortex and become a 
pipe for all the winds of the world to blow through. There is 
certainly something ironical about the fact that while the 
critics have ostracized Shaw and Wells, to take but two ins- 
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tances, out of literature, we have received them into Life, into 
our social, political and economic thinking, into our cultural 
outlook—^in short, into the whole Weltanschauung of the age. 

Bernard Shaw’s alleged lack of a heart has been a subject 
of common complaint against him. He has, it is said, no under¬ 
standing of the deeper emotions nor is he capable of any. Is that 
really so ? It would be trite perhaps after a quarter of a century’s 
Shavian criticism to point to the emotional intensity o£Candida 
or to the lyricism of passages like the concluding speeches of 
Major Barbara or Caesar’s address to the Sphinx. Nor need 
we peiiiaps point to the emotional possibilities of the Shavian 
religion of the Superman. But the point more important to 
realize is that beneath all his apparent levity and arrogance 
and bellicosity Shaw conceals a bleeding heart. For Shaw has 
had to pay the penalty of the prophet’s calling and has the 
prophet’s deep, fundamental sadness: his words wasted, his 
dreams not come true, the world still unmade to his heart’s 
desire. He feels his spiritual isolation; like De Vigny’s Moses, 
he is “sad and solitary in his glory”. There was more than 
ordinary significance in the remark he was reported to have 
made to Mr. Gandhi when they met in England in 1931, on 
the loneliness of people like them. And then there is the deeper 
sorrow born of the very immensity of his aspirations. While the 
sadness of St. Joan’s “O God that madest this beautiful earth, 
when will it be ready to receive Thy saints? How long, O 
Lord, how long?” is obvious, the deeper anguish of Ana’s cry 
to the universe, “A father—a father for the Superman!”, is 
not often realized. Not without reason is Don Juan pensive; no 
without reason does the music where he appears palpitate into 
infinite melancholy. 

We, staggering ’neath our burden as mere men, 

Being called upon to stand up straight as demi-gods, 

Support the intolerable strain and stress 
Of the universal, and send clearly up 
With voices broken by the human sob, 

Our poems to find rimes among the stars 1 



^The Man of the Century^ 

Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and Friends^ 

A MOST important addition to Shaviana. None could be better 
qualified to write a full-length critical biography of Shaw than 
Mr. St. John Ervine. Himself a playwright of distinction (his 
connexion with the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, is too well known 
to need reiteration here), he and his wife were close friends of 
Bernard and Charlotte Shaw for more than forty years. His 
senior by twenty-seven years, Shaw had great affection for St. 
John as he used to call the author; and though Shaw wrote 
(in a letter quoted in the book on p. 23) that he sprang to 
intimacy in a moment and forgot in half and hour, his intimacy 
with Mr. Ervine was apparently an exception. For Mr. Ervine 
the writing of this long work of six hundred pages has been a 
labour of love—he lost the use of his right eye in 1938. He 
began to write it long before Shaw’s death, and Shaw read 
what he had written and hoped that he would one day finish 
what he had begun: “you will understand the Irish side of 
me,” he said to Mr. Ervine, “better than anybody who is not 
Irish.” 

Yet when Shaw or anybody else talks of his “Irish side”, the 
phrase must be understood in a qualified sense. Critics of Shaw 
might speculate about the Celtic strand in his make-up, and 
people who were angry with him during the first Great War 
for his Common Sense About the War did find his “Irish” extrac¬ 
tion a good stick to beat,him with (Irish, therefore anti- 
English!). But the fact is, as Mr. Ervine does well to remind us, 
that Shaw came of “the ascendant minority”, the Irish Protes¬ 
tants, who had been planted in the country and put in posses¬ 
sion of landed property that had formerly belonged to the older 
and Roman Catholic population. “This fact involved him in 
a deep social division from the mass of the people, a division 
which was not only created by difference of racial origin and 
religion, but by a long, haunting recollection of deprivation 
and robbery.” Though a champion of Irish freedom, Shaw, 

* By St. John Ervine. pp. xii+628. Constable & Co. Ltd., London. 50s. 
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We learn from Mr. Ervine*s book, never took kindly to his 
birthplace. His childhood memories, mostly unpleasant, had 
undoubtedly much to do with that aversion. He was, as a 
matter of fact and as Mr. Ervine shows in his book, more 
English than Irish—and capable, one might add, of being 
neither. 

All the same, there was a Celtic strain of a sort in Shaw’s 
ancestry: the first Shaw to settle in Ireland (c. 1689) was a 
man of mingled English and Scottish blood. On both the 
English and the Scottish side the Shaws claimed distinguished 
lineage: they thought they had descended from Oliver Crom¬ 
well and Shakespeare’s Macduff! 

Details that show a genius in the making have an interest of 
their own. The first sixty pages of Mr. Ervine’s book, which 
tell the story of Shaw’s ancestors, his parents and his early 
days in Dublin, arc accordingly of absorbing interst. From his 
father’s side Shaw derived, so Mr. Ervine suggests, his wit and 
power to write as well as his business ability and uncon¬ 
ventionality; from his mother’s, “his assurance of his own 
rightness”, “his disconcerting indifference to other people’s 
opinions”, “the strain of hardness that was sometimes, sur¬ 
prisingly, found in his exceptionally generous mind and heart”, 
and his love of music. Yet Shaw was hardly fortunate in his 
parents. His father was a feckless fellow and a tippler, and 
Mr. Ervine suggests that it was the repugnance caused by his 
father’s tippling habits that made Shaw a fanatical teetotaller. 
His mother was a cold-hearted and imperious woman, and 
there was no love lost between husband and wife. (What do 
our eugenics amount to, asks Mr. Ervine, if genius can be 
born to such parents as these ?) It was in a loveless home, “ill- 
managed and impecunious”, that Shaw and his sisters were 
brought up, unhappy and starved of affection; their place was 
usually “an untidy kitchen”, their company, “slatternly ser¬ 
vants”. The mother was more antipathetic to Shaw than to 
his sisters (probably because he physically resembled his father). 
“Can we feel surprised,” asks Mr. Ervine, “at his denunciation 
of mothers in his plays? When Mantond Superman was first 
publicly performed in England, audiences were shocked and 
hprrified by John Tanner’s outburst against them, and every 
time the play is revived, there is an uneasy movement in the 

4 
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theatre when he delivers his complaint. The heart knows its 
bitterness.** 

“But there was music in the house,** adds Mr. Ervine. Shaw’s 
mother, “who possessed a mezzo-soprano voice of remarkable 
purity,** had become acquainted with Vandaleur Lee, a teacher 
of voice-production by unorthodox methods, and the leader 
of a Dublin orchestra: a lame musician who ate brown bread 
because everybody else ate white bread, and whose black 
whiskers “curled round his cheeks like a well-starched collar 
with points as sharp as bayonets**. His house was only a few 
minutes’ walk from the Shaws*, and later they came to live 
together. Young Shaw used to listen so attentively at the 
musical parties in the house that he was able to boast, before 
he was fifteen, that he “knew at least one important work by 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Verdi, and Gounod from cover to cover.” At the 
same time he had seen the pictures in the National Gallery of 
Ireland so often that he knew enough of a considerable number 
of painters to recognize their work at sight. His father, though 
he himself read nothing but newspapers, encouraged his son 
in his liking for literature, and young Shaw read not merely 
the books that boys ordinarily read, but also a great many 
which no boy would touch, c.g. Robertson’s History of Scotland 
and History of Charles V. 

Of Shaw as a boy an interesting pen-portrait, almost pro¬ 
phetic of things to come, occurs in the reminiscences of Ada 
Shaw, a neighbour of the Shaw’s but no relation, who outlived ' 
him to die in 1955 in her 101st year. Talking of the members 
of the Shaw family, she goes on to say: . .There was a little 
boy—George Bernard. He wore a Holland tunic and went by 
the name of Sonny. He was always rather apart from the 
others and would be seen sitting at the piano, picking out airs 
with one finger or absorbed in the construction of a toy theatre.” 

After Vandaleur Lee and the Shaws had come to live to¬ 
gether, Sonny Shaw had associations of a rather iconoclastic 
character. His mother professed atheism (though later she 
dabbled in spiritualism). Lee, unconventional in all things, 
was an iconoclast out and out. There was Shaw’s maternal 
uncle, Walter John Guriy, a ship’s surgeon who used to stay 
with the Shaws between voyages—an irreverent man of Rabcl- 
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aisian humour. Shaw plre laughed at traditional beliefs in a 
way of his own. Once he gravely admonished his son for some 
flippant remark he had made about the Bible, saying that the 
Bible was universally recognized as a literary and historical 
masterpiece and that even the worst enemy of religion could 
say no worse of the Bible than that it was the damnedest parcel 
of lies ever written. “He would then rub his eyes,” says Shaw, 
“and chuckle for quite a long time.” On another occasion, on 
being asked by his son what a Unitarian was, he replied that 
the Unitarians believed that Jesus was not crucified but was 
seen running away down the other side of the Calvary. 

It would appear from the above that Shaw had a peculiar 
wit of his own. He was in many ways an interesting man. An 
inveterate tippler, he regarded himself as a strict teetotaller! 
(“He belonged to the generation,” comments Mr. Ervine, 
“which imagined that port wine was a temperance beverage.”) 
He was a man, too, of strange eccentricities. He would, for 
instance, buy clay pipes by the gross. He would smoke one 
once every day, just before bedtime, and then would break it 
and throw the pieces into the grate. Walking with a friend, 
he would suddenly run forward, stop as suddenly, wait for his 
friend to come up, and resume the conversation as if nothing 
had happened. Researchers grounded for lack of a subject 
might well work on this. What possible connexion could there 
have been between the eccentricities of Shaw/>^r^ and the genius 
of Shaw fls (genius being, after all, a highly specialized form 
of eccentricity) ? Or they might explore this for a change. One 
of the many intimate personal details about Shaw that Mr. 
Ervine purveys in course of the book is that for most of his life 
he suffered severely from headaches. “About once a month, 
he was prostrated by pain and compelled to stay in a darkened 
room.” His vegetarianism, Mr. Ervine tells us, was partly due 
to his hope that a vegetable diet might end these severe head¬ 
aches. A doctor who examined him shortly before he left Dublin 
found that he was suffering from “chronic congestion of the 
brain”: a diagnosis which, strangely enough, pleased him im¬ 
mensely. What discoverable connexion is there between Shaw’s 
brain congestion and the products of his brain ? 

Mr. Ervine’s final verdict on Shaw pin is worth quoting. 
“This eccentric small man received little from life, but in the 
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mysterious operations of nature, he gave it much: he fathered 
a genius.” 

Shaw disliked all formal education, and this, Mr. Ervine 
thinks, has coloured the account he has given of the three 
schools he attended at Dublin, and of how he fared in each. 
Mr. Ervine for one is not prepared to believe that things were 
as bad as he makes them out to be. Like his mother, he was 
inert in matters that did not interest him but exceptionally 
industrious in those that did. At his first school, a Methodist 
institution, he was not always near or at the bottom of his 
class as he would have us believe. He knew more Latin than 
any boy in his form, thanks to instruction received from a 
clerical uncle, and there was an occasion when he sprang a 
double surprise on his teacher by suddenly going up to the 
second place by “an unexpected display of Biblical knowledge” 
and then saying that he did not want the second place as it 
merely proved that there was a boy who knew more than he 
did. Actually he was more widely read than any teacher or 
pupil at his first school and was superior to any of them in 
knowledge of music and painting. At the last school he at¬ 
tended, imposingly styled Dublin English Scientific and Com¬ 
mercial Day School, he was always either at the top or second 
from the top, and he “seems to have learnt more in it than he 
learnt elsewhere, more, too, than he was accustomed to admit 
he had ever learnt in any school.” Here he picked up friend¬ 
ship with a school-fellow of about the same age, thirteen, named 
Matthew Edward McNulty, afterwards a bank-manager and 
a minor play-wright and novelist. It was friendship of a very 
earnest kind. They drew up a solemn declaration of eternal 
friendship, signing it with blood drawn from their arms. They 
said that they would share each other’s prosperity and adversity 
and would speak and write frankly and confide their troubles 
to each other, and that if there was any life after death, the 
first to die would appear to the survivor. History does not 
record whether McNulty, who predeceased Shaw, appeared to 
the latter after his death, but he did confide his youthful 
troubles to Shaw. They were no ordinary troubles. He thought 
he could feel the rotation of the earth, and he was afraid to 
lie on a sofa lest he should roll off it; he could see, he said, the 
sap circulating in plants and trees; he even saw himself sitting 
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on a pillow and gazing at his body stretched on the bed. He 
wrote to Shaw about this “double consciousness” of his, as he 
called it, and was put out to receive the reply that his friend 
had often dualized himself and was divisible ad lib. Shaw’s 
derision appears to have done McNulty a lot of good. The 
great jester, whose jest was an earnest in the womb of time, 
had started on his own early enough. 

At one time young Shaw thought of founding a new religion. 
McNulty objected, saying that there were far too many reli¬ 
gions in the world already. Shaw gave up his project, and 
though he had no idea then of becoming a writer, “to please 
McNulty, he consented to become a literary genius.” Little 
did Shaw know then what “an earnest in the womb of time” 
all this was going to be. It was through his literary work that 
he did come to found a new religion of a sort, though he was 
opposed to all institutional religions. 

A voluminous correspondence passed between young Shaw 
and McNulty. Unfortunately, at a later time, at Shaw’s request, 
McNulty was foolish enough to destroy the letters Shaw had 
written to him in their youth, thus depriving future critics and 
biographers of Shaw of precious material. He also burnt, after 
her death, all the letters (a large number, if we are to believe 
McNulty) which Shaw’s elder sister, Lucy, had written to him. 
He had once fallen in love with her and been refused, but they 
remained the best of friends till the day of her death. In place 
of the valuable material he thus destroyed, he left before he 
died in his eighty-seventh year an unfinished account of his 
friendship with Shaw. The script, which Mr. Ervine has seen 
and describes as “often inaccurate,” is now in the possession 
of Mr. Ivo L. Currall, a close friend of Shaw’s and great col¬ 
lector of Shaviana, and we learn from Mr. Ervine that it bears 
the curious endorsement that it is to be sold after its author’s 
death for f 8,000 for the benefit of his children. The former 
bank-manager seems to have rated the cash value of his friend¬ 
ship with Shaw pretty high! Mr. Currall has also in his posses¬ 
sion a copy of a shorter article entitled George Bernard Shaw as a 
Boy which McNulty wrote in 1901 in The Candid Friend^ a short¬ 
lived magazine edited by Frank Harris. The copy bears notes 
made by Shaw, who controverts many of its statements! 

Another early friend of Shaw’s deserving of mention is 
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Chichester Bell, a cousin of Graham Bell, inventor of the tele¬ 
phone. Young Shaw’s intellectual outlook seems to have been 
greatly widened by this friendship. From Bell he learnt a lot 
about physics and pathology and to take Wagner seriously. 

At fifteen, when Shaw was dreaming of becoming a painter 
or an opera-singer, he was taken from school and put to work 
to earn something for an impecunious family. The good offices 
of a kinsman obtained him a junior clerkship on 18 j. a month 
in the firm of Uniackc Townshend, one of the best known firms 
of estate agents in Ireland (27 years later Shaw was to marry 
a kinswoman of this Townshend). Mr. Ervinc contradicts the 
statement in Hesketh Pearson’s book on Shaw that the latter 
was unhappy in the land agent’s office, and thinks that Shaw 
could not have written Widowers' Houses if he had not spent 
five years in Unaickc Townshend’s office. Shaw with his intel¬ 
ligence, application, and business ability (a family inheritance) 
soon made an impression in the firm; his salary rose to five 
times as much in course of a year, and he had become the 
chief cashier before he resigned. The testimonial given him by 
the firm makes strange reading at this distance of time: 

Mr. George Shaw served in our office from 1st November, 
1871, to 31st March, 1876, when he left at his own desire. He 
entered as a youth and left us having attained the position of 
Cashier. He is a young man of great business capacity, strict 
accuracy, and was thoroughly reliable and trustworthy. Any¬ 
thing given to him to do was always accurately and well done. 
We parted from him with regrets and shall always be glad to 
hear of his welfare. 

What about Shaw’s juvenilia? These include his voluminous 
correspondence with McNulty now irretrievably lost; a number 
of sensational stories he wrote with McNulty; the comic stories 
(though unwritten) about a character called Lobjoit of his 
own invention, with which he used to regale his classmates at 
his first school; and two letters to the press. The first of these 
letters was sent to The Vaudeville Magazine^ which did not 
publish it but, instead, carried this note in its column of replies 
to correspondents: ^‘You should have registered your letter; 
such a combination of wit and satire ought not to have been 
conveyed at the ordinary rate of postage. As it was, your argu- 
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merits were so weighty that we had to pay two pence extra.” 
That was in 1871, when Shaw was fifleen. Four years later his 
second letter appeared in Public Opinion, This, written on the 
late evangclisticai “revival” in Dublin, is reprinted in full on 
p. 52 of Mr. Ervine’s book, and shows the future Shaw distinctly 
in the making—^in fact, almost made. The present reviewer is 
inclined to place among Shaw’s literary juvenilia his letter of 
resignation from the firm of Uniacke Townshend. It was a 
singular but a very Shavian letter of resignation. “My reason,” 
writes Shaw in that letter, “is that I object to receive a salary 
for which I give no adequate value. Not having enough to do, 
it follows that the little I have done is not well done.” 

That was in 1876. Three years later he was writing Immaturity, 
In the meanwhile he had come over from Dublin to London in 
the wake of his mother, who had set up there as a music teacher 
(Vandaleur Lee having already led the way). Ireland he was 
not to see again till thirty years later at the pressing request of 
his wife. Of Shaw’s life and varied activities in England till 
his death in 1950 Mr. Ervine gives so full an account, well- 
authenticated where he is not drawing on personal knowledge, 
that the remainder of his book is not merely a portrait of George 
Bernard Shaw but a graphic picture of an entire cross-section 
of British life of the last seventy years. The student of the social 
and intellectual history of England during the period concerned 
would hardly be able to do without Mr. Ervine’s book. Shaw 
emerges from its pages not merely as a remarkable individual 
or a man of genius whose life-story is worth telling, but also, 
as Dr. Archibald Henderson calls him in his recently published 
' book, as the Man of the Century. 

The story of Shaw’s struggle for authorship makes inspiring 
reading. His elder sister, Lucy (with whom, incidentally, Oscar 
Wilde once fell in love), thought his attempt to be an author 
absurd. Shaw, however, was much too conscious of his genius 
to think so. For nine years he went on struggling for recognition 
—nine years during which was all that he earned from his 
literary efforts. He started in London by “ghosting” for Vanda¬ 
leur Lee as musical critic of an insignificant weekly called The 
Hornet, which soon ceased publication. His first novel. Immaturity 
(written in 1879 but not published till 1921), was turned down 
by all the publishers to whom the manuscript was offered. 
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Meredith, then reader for Chapman & Hall, dismissed it with 
a curt "No”. (Later on he was to reject Cashel Byron's Profession. 
He had already dismissed Samuel Butler's Erewhon with equal 
curtness, writes Mr. Ervine), Five other pubh'shers (including 
Kegan Paul and Chatto & Windus) also declined the manus¬ 
cript. Macmillan’s reader, no less a person than John Morley, 
was not altogether unappreciative but was “doubtful of the 
expediency of publication.” Cashel Byron's Profession^ published 
in 1886, did not sell, though praised by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
All that was a beginning bad enough. In 1892, after Swan, 
Sonnenschien, Lowry & Co. had published his Unsocial Socialist, 
which had been serialized in 1884 in an inconsiderable maga¬ 
zine, ToDay, and been read with pleasure by William Morris, 
who sought the author’s acquaintance, Shaw was able to report 
a startling increase of more than 170 % in his royalties: from 
“two and tenpence” in 1889 to “seven and tenpence” in 1891! 

There were times during these lean years when Shaw was 
almost penniless. His “Irish Protestant pride,” as Mr. Ervine 
calls it, forbade him to mention his poverty even to his inti¬ 
mates. Mrs. Annie Besant, a fellow-Fabian and one who had 
known poverty herself, once offered to help, but Shaw declined 
the offer. His well-known sartorial eccentricities, Mr. Ervine 
suggests, were largely an offshoot of his poverty. He tried lining 
his trousers with brown paper to keep himself warm. Sydney 
(afterwards Lord) Olivier, another fellow-Fabian and later on 
Secretary of State for India in a Labour Government, tells of 
his “tinkling suit,” “which, caught in a heavy shower, shrank 
almost visibly and, when it was dry, developed a rattle like 
the sound of loose wires.” Shaw himself has described how he 
had to trim the cuffs of his shirt with a pair of scissors from time 
to time and how the brim of his hat became so limp that he had 
to put it on with extra care. 

All these years, however, he was getting to be well known in 
certain circles. He had come into contact with the advanced 
social and political thought of the time and become a convert 
to Socialism. In the winter of 1879-80 he became acquainted 
with James Lecky, an authority on music and musical instru¬ 
ments and, like Shaw, a phonetics enthusiast; and through 
Lecky he became acquainted with the phoneticians, Henry 
Sweet and Alexander Ellis. If he had not met these three men, 
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the character of Drinkwater in Captain BrassboumTs Conversion^ 
suggests Mr, Ervine, would not have been created, and Pygma¬ 
lion would almost certainly not have been written at all, Lecky 
introduced him to a debating society of “advanced” people 
with the high-sounding name of the Zetetical Society (zetetical= 
seeking). It was here that he met Sidney Webb, and it was here 
that towards the close of 1879, he made his first public speech, 
seeming to be entirely at ease but in fact trembling. Soon he 
became a well-known, brilliant, and indefatigable public 
speaker. Early in 1884 the Fabian Society came into existence. 
Its first pamphlet. Why are the Many Poor?, found its way by 
chance into Shaw’s hands (later he was to revise it), and he 
felt that was just the society he was looking for. Late in 1884 
he was elected a member and within a fortnight, had written 
the second Fabian pamphlet, A Manifesto. Next year Sidney 
Webb, Sydney Olivier, and Mrs. Annie Besant were elected 
members; the year after, William Clarke and Graham Wallas; 
and so began the intellectual camaraderie that gave birth to 
the Fabian Essays. “It was in this remarkable group of able, 
if socially difficult, men and women,” writes Mr. Ervine, “that 
G. B. S. began to mature... .The work he did for the Fabian 
Society, especially in its early years, was immense in its variety, 
and all of it was brilliant. It was also unpaid, though G. B. S. 
was poverty-stricken in comparison with his colleagues.” Shaw, 
Mr. Ervine adds, did much more work for the Fabian Society 
than is generally known, and he sometimes neglected work for 
which he would be paid so that he might do unpaid work for 
the Fabian Society, “work, indeed, which left him out of 
pocket.” When, later, he wrote in the preface to Man and 
Superman of the joy of “being used for a purpose recognised by 
yourself as a mighty one”, he had practised what he preached. 

In the years following Shaw did a lot of propaganda work 
for the Socialist cause, lecturing and writing tracts. How big 
with promise that work was can be realised only now. In 1892 
he wrote a Fabian tract urging the creation of a Labour Party. 
Seven months later the Independent Labour Party was founded, 
and the Party programme was drafted jointly by Shaw and 
Kcir Hardie (whom he once described to Mr. Ervine as the 
only “gentleman” in the House of Commons). In the mean¬ 
while he had found his way into journalism too, thanks to the 
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good offices of William Archer. It was in the Reading Room of 
the British Museum, poring over Das Kapital in French and 
the score of Tristan md Isolde simultaneously, that Shaw had 
come to attract the notice of the “tall, handsome Scot**, his 
junior by a couple of months. This was the origin of atn intimate 
friendship lasting for over forty years till Archer*s death, which 
deeply distressed Shaw, in 1924. “No two men,” writes Mr. 
Ervine, “differed more in character and habit and mind than 
these two did_Yet their friendship was almost instant, un¬ 

shakable and deep, even although Archer often regarded 

G. B. S. with bewilderment and disapproval... .Of the three 
men to whom G. B. S. was most attached, Sidney Webb, Gilbert 
Chesterton and William Archer, who had nothing in common 
except G. B. S.’s affection for them. Archer was the one he 
loved best.” Mr. Ervine provides quite a few details about 
William Archer, trying to rehabilitate him from the misunder¬ 
standing to which he has been a victim (“even on the part of 
Professor Archibald Henderson, who might more than most 
people be expected to appreciate Archer”). 

Introduced by Archer with the singular recommendation 
that the less he knew about a subject the better he wrote about 
it, Shaw got a job as a book-reviewer for The Pall Mall Gazette 
and another as art critic for The World. The Pall Mall Gazette 
job was lost shortly after in circumstances as extraordinary as 
they were characteristic of the man. He had been asked to 
write a review of a philosophical work by Henry Sidgwick. A 
year passed by and the review had not been written; the pub¬ 
lishers complained, and Shaw lost his assignment with The Pall 
Mall Gazette. But what was the cause of the delay? Shaw had 
started qualifying himself for reviewing the book by reading 
about a dozen volumes ranging from “Thales to George Henry 
Lewes”! 

In 1888 he was introduced to The Star by his Fabian friend, 

H. W. Massingham. That famous evening paper had just 
entered its existence under the editorship of the Irish nationalist, 
T. P. O’Connor. Massingham, who was assistant editor, per¬ 
suaded his chief, who had never heard of Shaw (“what Irish¬ 
man,” asks Mr. Ervine, “has ever heard of any other Irish¬ 
man?”), to take in the latter as a leader-writer. Within a 
couple of weeks Shaw’s socialistic leaders had caused a furore. 
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and Shaw gave up as leader-writer to become the music critic 
of the paper. Followed six years of brilliant music criticism, two 
(1888-90) as music critic of The Star (under the pseudonym of 
Corno di Bassetto), and four (1890-94) as music critic of The 
World. Mr. Ervine does well to dispel the notion that Shaw’s 
musical criticisms contained more politics than music and to 
emphasize their value and importance, apt to be lost sight of 
in the blaze of his glory as a dramatist. When they were col¬ 
lected and published in book form some forty years later, 
“musicians and critics were astonished and even astounded, 
not by their wit and humour, which were to be expected, but 
by the knowledge of music they displayed and more, by the 
veracity of his forecasts on the survival of musical reputations.” 
Mr. Ervine thus sums up Shaw’s services to music: “The two 
great services G. B. S. did to music were to smash the stale 
conventions of the age, and make its discussion interesting to 
people who would ordinarily have been discouraged from read¬ 
ing about il because of the tedious style in which the critics 
were accustomed to write.” Again: “The finest service G. B. S. 
rendered his uninformed readers was to make them realize that 
music is more than a melodious noise, that a composer is not 
merely a man bombinating in the void, but a man trying to 
express himself and state his vision of life, that a piece of music 
is an attempt to describe in sound something felt or seen or 
believed.” A passage in a letter written by Shaw to Mr. Ervine’s 
wife, Mrs. Nora Ervine, in May 1934, is well worth quoting in 
this connexion: . .my musical side, which is so important 

in my development that nobody can really understand my 
art without being soaked in symphonies and operas, in Mozart, 
Verdi and Meyerbeer, to say nothing of Handel, Beethoven 
and Wagner, far more completely than in the literary drama 
and its poets and playwrights.” This letter, quoted in full on 
pp. 554-55 of Mr. Ervine’s book, is one of its plums. 

Incidentally, there was no nepotism, as Mr. Ervine says, in 
Shaw’s musical criticism. One of the most interesting of the 
excerpts quoted by Mr. Ervine from his music reviews is full 
of scathing references to the leading lady and the tenor of 
Dorothy^ one of the most popular musical comedies ever pro¬ 
duced on the English stage. The leading lady was Shaw’s own 
sister, Lucy; the tenor, her husband. 
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II 

By now Shaw’s lean years were over. It was sheer conscious¬ 
ness of his genius that had supported him during his years of 
struggle, but as yet he had no idea of its precise difection. As 
for novel-writing, he had done with that after five failures. His 
success on ^he Star led Messrs. Fisher Unwin to ask him for 
another novel, and he replied that he had “no longer either 
time or inclination for tomfooling over novels.” It is strange to 
think of it now that Shaw, already past thirty, had never yet 
thought of trying his hand at the drama. Literature is indebted 
to William Archer for having first suggested to Shaw that he 
might try. The beginning was rather unpromising though ex¬ 
tremely interesting. Archer proposed to Shaw that they should 
collaborate in writing a play; he himself, he said, could cons¬ 
truct a plot for a play but he could not write dialogue with any 
life in it; Shaw said that although he could write reams of 
Bashing dialogue, he could not construct a plot. “It seemed, 
then,” remarks Mr. Ervine, “that heaven had intended them 
to join their talents together.” Archer got up a nice plot from 
French sources and passed it on to Shaw to work it up. Within 
a few days Shaw let Archer know that he had used up all his 
plot, and like Oliver, astonished him by asking for more. He 
persisted in his demand till he had wrested some more from a 
reluctant and bewildered plot-fabricator. Presently this ad¬ 
ditional instalment was exhausted, and Shaw asked for yet 
more. Archer withdrew in haste from an impossible partner¬ 
ship, and the joint venture came to a sorry end. 

“Archer’s ideal playwrights,” comments Mr. Ervine, “were 
Scribe and Sardou and Pinero, highly accomplished craftsmen 
who followed well-defined rules in the construction of plays. 
In comparison with them G. B. S. was an anarchist.... As well 
might the Falls of Niagara seek to collaborate with a barge as 
Shaw seek to collaborate with Archer.” No wonder their part¬ 
nership foundered. Throughout his life (so we learn from Mr. 
Ervine) Archer was doubtful if Shaw was really a dramatist. 
All this, however, did not affect their friendship in the least. 

The wreck of their joint enterprise notwithstanding. Archer 
had done Shaw and English literature a great service. He had 
turned Shaw’s mind to the drama, and so, without knowing it. 
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had put him on the track along which his genius was destined 
to find fulfilment. “Archer, more than any living soul,” says 
Mr. Ervine, “was responsible for starting G. B. S. on the career 
he was to foUow with extraordinary skill and success.” 

It was the unfinished play Shaw had tried to write in col¬ 
laboration with Archer that developed in 1892 into his first 
play, Widowers* Houses. How it did so is another story, well told 
by Mr. Ervine. The story opens with the appearance on the 
scene of Jacob Thomas Grein, a Dutch Jew who was a tea 
merchant in Mincing Lane and “who was also Consul, first 
for the Congo and, second, for Liberia, but was much more 
interested in the advanced drama than he was in tea or con¬ 
sulates.” In March, 1891, Grein founded The Independent 
Theatre (in imitation of Antoine’s Theatre Libre), and started 
with a production of Ibsen’s Ghosts at the Royalty Theatre in 
Soho. This brought down a torrent of abuse and denunciation 
on the author, the play, and the producer. Shaw, Archer and 
A. B. Walkley bravely took up the cudgels on their behalf. 
Grein, says Mr, Ervine, “was a brave and audacious man, but 
it is conceivable that if he had foreseen the fury with which he 
would be insulted and assailed because of Ghosts, he would 
have devoted himself more assiduously to tea and his consular 
duties than he did to the drama; but, luckily, for the English 
theatre, he had no such fearful prevision.” As it was, his pro¬ 
duction of turned out, as Walkley foresaw, to be an epoch- 
making event in the history of the English stage. Mr. Ervine 
thus sums up its effects: “Pinero became more daring than he 
had hitherto been, and a vast amount of rubbish was swept out 
of the way of Wilde and Shaw. But for this production we 
might never have had the brilliant band of dramatists who 
made the Vedrenne-Barker seasons at the Court Theatre memo¬ 
rable in our theatrical history.” Mr. Ervine provides a most 
interesting footnote to the entire episode by saying: “But Ghosts 
today is almost a conventional piece. Perhaps the most impres¬ 
sive way of proving this assertion is to be found in the fact that 
more than twenty-three years after the performance at the 
Royalty Theatre in 1891, Ghosts, with the full approval and ■ 
connivance of the British Government, began a long and un¬ 
restricted run at the Haymarket Theatre on July 14, 1914, 
mainly for the benefit of the British troops.” Sic transeunt mores ! 
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As the uproar over Ghosts died down, Grein announced that 
he would like to produce a play of quality by a British dramatist. 
He was out on a long walk with Shaw, “which started in the 
Hammersmith Road round about midnight and ended they 
knew not where in the early hours of the morning”,*’when he 
happened to mention ruefully that none was forthcoming. Shaw 
at once suggested that he might announce that his next pro¬ 
duction would be a play by him, and Grein, “almost greedily”, 
accepted the suggestion. It was then that Shaw “disinterred” 
the unfinished product of his futile partnership with Archer. 
It was revised and completed, named Widowers^ Houses and 
dispatched to Grein, who put it on the boards at the Royalty 
Theatre on Friday, December 9, 1892. (Shaw was then in his 
37th year). Though performed only twice, the play caused a 
good deal of excitement, both friendly and hostile. Archer was 
one of those who failed to appreciate it; he “was to feel puzzled 
for the whole of his life,” comments Mr. Ervine, “by the cuckoo 
he had hatched.” In 1893 the play was published with a pre¬ 
face by both Shaw and Grein in the Independent Theatre 
Series edited by the latter. 

That was the beginning of the Shaw that the world knows. 
The itch to write plays (to quote Mr. Ervine) had taken a long 
time to develop, but now that it had developed (because of 
and in spite of Archer), he wrote them rapidly. His second play, 
which Mr. Ervine considers his worst, was TIk Philanderer^ 
written in 1893 but not publicly performed till 1905. His third, 
Mrs, WarrerCs Profession, was banned by the Lord Chamberlain 
(Mr. Ervine makes some tart remarks in passing on the ban¬ 
ning of plays), and so another storm like the one that had 
broken over Grein’s production of Ghosts was averted. The 
fourth, Alps and Balkans, subsequently renamed Arms and the 
Man, which was finished at great speed and produced at the 
Avenue Theatre on April 21, 1894—“the first of his plays to be 
performed in the regular traffic of the West End theatre”— 
owed its production to the bounty of a remarkable woman. 
Miss Annie Horniman, a wealthy Quakeress who was a great 
friend of the arts. Though a financial failure, the play was the 
beginning of Shaw’s fortune in the theare. It won high praise 
from discerning critics and drew the attention of the American 
actor, Richard Mansfield, who produced it in America. This 
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was the beginning of Shaw’s American reputation, and brought 
him financial returns, not large though, yet extremely welcome. 
Early next year he became the dramatic critic of T^e Saturde^ 
RevieWf which had just been bought by Frank Harris, and “/n 
a few weeks, his initials were known and feared or admired 
throughout the theatrical world.” Shaw’s dramatic criticism, 
Mr. Ervine thinks, proved to be as creative and influential in 
the English theatre as Lessing’s Hamburgische Dramaturgie had 
been in the German. It was fortunate for the English theatre, 
he adds, that Archer, Walkley and Shaw were critics of acting 
and the drama simultaneously. “Without them its history in the 
nineties and for more than a decade thereafter might not have 
been as impressive as it is.” 

Then came his fifth play, Candida, which was performed in 
the provinces in 1897-98 by the Independent Theatre long 
before it reached the West End. When it was read to the actor, 
Charles Wyndham, he declared that the public would not be 
ready for it for a quarter of a century. Mansfield accepted it 
for production in America but abandoned it during rehearsal. 
Close at heel followed The Man of Destiny, written with one eye 
on Richard Mansfield for the part of Napoleon and the other 
on Ellen Tcny for the part of the Strange Lady. Mansfield, 
however, declined it, and so did Irving, and it was not per¬ 
formed till 1897. Nor did Shaw fare better with his next effort, 

You Never Can Tell, wliich, after having been in rehearsal at the 
Haymarket for a fortnight, was withdiawn without public per¬ 
formance. In the spring of 1898 he had these seven plays pub¬ 
lished by Grant j^chards in two volumes, “Pleasant” and 
“Unpleasant”, with long prefaces and elaborate stage-direc¬ 
tions: two features that were to distinguish his published plays 
henceforth. The volumes received wide notice, mostly hostile. 

All that was depressing enough for a rising dramatist, but Shaw 
stood his ground. Three years later came out another volume 
containing Captain Brassbound*s Conversion, Caesar and Cleopatra, 
and The DeviVs Disciple, The first of these was disliked by Ellen 
Terry (though she changed her mind five years later when she 
played the part of Lady Cicely Waynflete). The second, written 
in 1898 for Forbes Robertson, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, was 
not performed till 1907. The third was brilliantly produced in 
America by Richard Mansfield, and its success there enabled 
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Shaw to resign from The Saturday Review in May, 1898, his 
mantle falling on Max Beerbohm. “It is bare justice to repeat,’* 
writes Mr. Ervine, “that G. B. S. first received substantial 
recognition as a dramatist in America.” It was in America too 
that Candida was produced with great success by Afmold Daly 
in 1903. The Continent too began to take some notice of him. 
Siegfried Trebitsch, a young Viennese, started translating his 
plays into German, and the dramatist and dramatic critic, 
Hermann Bahr, gave them high praise. In December, 1902, 
the famous Danish critic, Georg Brandes, suggested that 
Candida, The DeviVs Disciple and Arms and the Man should be 
performed in Copenhagen, and in February, 1903, The DeviVs 
Disciple was performed in Vienna. Arms and the Man was per¬ 
formed in Germany in the same year. (France, however, did 
not take so kindly to Shaw as the German-speaking countries: 
the reasons are discussed in some detail by Mr. Ervine on 
pp. 374-79 of his book).^ 

It was fortunate for Shaw that his rise as a playwright coin¬ 
cided, as Mr. Ervine points out, “with an extraordinary revival 
of the theatre in Britain.” (The impulse of course came from 
the Continent, where such a revival had already preceded). 
In 1904 started the famous Vedrenne-Barker productions, with 
John Vedrenne as business-manager and Harley Granville 
Barker (“who had not yet hyphenated his names”) as brilliant 
producer. Their policy was to found a repertory theatre in 
which plays of quality, ancient and modern, should be per¬ 
formed for short runs and frequent revivals. Of thirty plays 
produced by them in three years, eleven were by Shaw; of a 
total of 988 performances, 701 were of plays by Shaw. It was 
the Vedrenne-Barker productions that established the Shaw 
vogue in the English-speaking world. 

Between March and September, 1904, Shaw wrote John 
BulVs Other Island, and the play was produced the following 
October by Vedrenne-Barker, who had already staged Candida 
earlier in the year. It attracted so much notice that King 
Edward VII commanded an evening performance on March 11, 
1905, and laughed so heartily that he is said^to have broken his 
chair. “That evening,” wrote Max Beerbohm in The Saturday 
Review, “Mr. Shaw became a fashionable craze.” 

Meanwhile in 1901 Shaw had started writing the play that 
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was to place him securely on the pedestal of fame and to make 
people take him more seriously than as a mere witty comedian. 
This was Man and Supermany written in response to Walkley’s 
airy invitation to produce a play on Don Juan. When it was 
finished in 1903, Don Juan, disconcertingly enough, had deve¬ 
loped a philosophy! John Murray, to whom it was offered for 
publication, declined by saying that he could not sec any 
intention in the book, “but to wound, irritate, and upset all 
established constitutional opinion.” It was then that Shaw 
decided to be his own publisher. He entered into direct rela¬ 
tions with the printers, Clarks of Edinburgh, and induced 
Constables to take him ‘on commission’: an arrangement which 
lasted the rest of his life. Shortly after publication the play was 
given its first public performance by Vedrenne-Barker in 1905 
Then Robert Loraine, actor, soldier, pioneer of aviation, and 
a great friend of Shaw’s, produced it with great success in 
New York and subsequently in London as well—, and Shaw 
was on his way to being a world figure. 

Henceforth Shaw was the uncrowned monarch of the British 
stage. His long reign on it had one brief interruption during 
the First Great War, when his opposition to the war made him 
intensely unpopular. “His plays were no longer performed. His 
appearance at any public function caused the instant departure 
of many of those present. Some of his friends disowned him.” 
One of them, the playwright Henry Arthur Jones, denounced 
him bitterly, and led the Dramatists’ Club to notify him that 
his presence at their meetings was not desired. He resigned his 
membership, and so did Granville-Barker in protest. A warning 
from the military authorities caused the Abbey Theatre in Dub¬ 
lin, which Mr. Ervine was managing at the time, to withdraw 
Shaw’s The Inca of Perusaleniy which was then in rehearsal and 
which he had presented to the Abbey free of royalty. It must be 
said to the credit of Shaw that he was unmoved amidst all these 
demonstrations of hostility and stuck bravely to his opinions. 


Ill 

Mr. Ervine’s account of Shaw’s old age is no less interesting 
than that of his earlier years. When Shaw had reached his 
5 
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ninetieth year, his famous entry under the head “Recreations’* 
in JV/io*s Who, “Anything but sports,” was changed to “Being 
ninety”. It appears, however, from Mr. Ervine’s narrative that 
in actual experience Shaw found being old not such a sport 
after all. Though, unlike Yeats, he did not exactly feel like 
“a tattered coat upon a stick,” he had plenty of trouble with 
his health, and there were other^liscomforts besides. Here are 
three extracts from letters written by Shaw to Mr. Ervine be¬ 
tween 1942 and 1949 (when he was 93); they tell their own 
story: 


We are both deaf [referring to himself and his wife], and the 
number of familiar names that we cannot remember increases: 
in short, we are considerably dotty. I have resigned everything, 
committees, chairmanships, etc....I can still write a bit; but 
that is all. Unlike Ibsen I can still remember the alphabet. 

I make dozens of blunders every day, and am a bit groggy on 
my legs through giddiness; but I keep up a stage effect of being 
exceptionally ablebodicd and ableminded for my age. But it is 
only acting. Charlotte’s complaint was “You’re always acting.”* 

I am again unable to walk far. 

Earlier, in his essay on Bernard Shaw in Some Impressions of 
My Elders, written when Shaw was sixty-six, Mr. Ervine had 
the feeling that Shaw could never be old. Shaw, however, does 
really get to be old in the last few pages of Mr. Ervine’s later 
work. But then, it was Shaw’s old age—of as exceptional a 
kind as Homer’s was according to Longinus. 

Round about 1938 Shaw was in very poor health. His ail¬ 
ment was at last diagnosed as pernicious anaemia (“which,” 
Mr. Ervine dryly remarks, “could scarcely be regarded as a 
tribute to a vegetarian diet”). A course of liver injections was 
prescribed. Shaw was in a dilemma, for liver injections in¬ 
volved the slaughter of animals. On Mrs. Shaw’s insistence he 
had to take them nevertheless. Within a year he had picked up 
considerably, and then it was Mrs. Shaw’s turn to go down. 
She died in September 1943, having spent the intervening 
years in pain, suffering from osteitis deformans, an incurable 
disease. Towards the end her mind failed; she was 86 when 
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she died. “This good and kind woman,” writes Mr. Ervine, 
“whose love and devotion for her husband was unbounded, 
deserved a quieter and happier end than fate awarded her.” 

Her death was a great blow to Shaw. “His life after Char¬ 
lotte’s death was empty. He missed her far more than he had 
ever imagined he could miss anybody; and he gradually sank 
into a quietness at Ayot St. Lawrence with his memories of her 
to sustain him through the solitude that was to last for seven 
years.” 

Shaw’s last play was entitled Why She Would Mot, but it 
scarcely got beyond an unfinished scenario. The final words of 
the unfinished sixth scene, as quoted by Mr. Ervine, are pro¬ 
phetic: “The world will fall to pieces about your cars.” The 
last book he published was a little rhyming guide to Ayot St. 
Lawrence, illustrated with photographs he had taken (photo¬ 
graphy was one of his hobbies). This had been scarcely finished 
when he met with the accident that was to lead to his death. 
Mr. Ervine suggests (“with affection”) that, like Nelson, he 
died of showing off. “He had an inflexible belief, first, in the 
need for exercise, and, second, that he could do almost any¬ 
thing as well as anybody.” So he went into his garden, at the 
age of 94, to prune his trees, though he had a good gardener, 
who could have done it far better than he. As he stepped back 
from a tree, he slipped and fell and broke a leg. He was taken 
to hospital in Luton, where, though weakened by operation 
and supervening kidney troubles, he showed high spirits and 
surprised his visitors with his “radiance”. Presently he was 
eager to be back home and so was brought back to Ayot St. 
Lawrence. Here a fancy for clotted cream possessed Wm; a 
quantity was procured with some difficulty. To each one of the 
doctors who had attended on him in Luton he sent an auto¬ 
graphed copy of his books. 

Meanwhile letters and telegrams in hundreds had been pour¬ 
ing into Ayot St. Lawrence. One of them was a letter from 
Mr. Ervine, in which he told Shaw that it would take more 
than a broken leg to finish him. As the letter was read out to 
him, Shaw smiled and murmured “Oh, St. John!” 

“An extraordinary serenity,” writes Mr. Ervine, “settled on 
him as he slowly dropped out of life.” Of this serenity, indeed, 
Shaw himself had spoken while acknowledging in the Personal 
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Column of The Times the numerous messages of condolence re¬ 
ceived on the occasion of his wife’s death; “He... begs his 
friends and hers to be content with this omnibus reply, and 
he assures them that a very happy ending to a very long life 
has left him awaiting his own in perfect serenity.”* 

The end came at a minute to five in the morning on Thurs¬ 
day, November 2, 1950. Shaw passed away in what Mr. Ervine 
calls “one of the greatest blazes of publicity that the world has 
ever known.” There is nothing on record, however, to show if 
his corpse was followed, as he had thought it would be, by 
herds of grateful cattle. 

Amidst the homage paid to Shaw on his death from all 
quarters of the globe was heard what Mr. Ervine terms “a 
piercing scream from the grave.” This was a scarifying obituary 
which appeared in The Daily Express and which had been 
written by H. G. Wells who had predeceased Shaw by more 
than four years. Part of the modern price for fame, it happens, 
is that celebrities have to die before their deaths. Their obi¬ 
tuaries are prepared by leading newspapers and press syndi¬ 
cates well in advance of their deaths. The Daily Express had 
an obituary on Shaw written by H. G. Wells while the latter 
was alive—a piece “in which H. G.,” says Mr. Ervine, “dis¬ 
charged all the rancour and jealous rage against Shaw that 
had seared his mind for a large part of his life.” Mr. Ervine 
rightly finds fault with the elder son of Wells for having per¬ 
mitted publication of “that horrible howl.” 

Mr. Ervine speaks in some detail of Shaw’s and Mrs. Shaw’s 
wills. The fourth paragraph of Shaw’s will, as quoted by Mr. 
Ervine, is worth re-quoting: it is of extraordinary interest as 
an indication of his final stand in the matter of his beliefs: 

As my religious convictions and scientific views cannot at 
present be more specifically defined than those of a believer in 
Creative Evolution I desire that no public monument or work 
of art or inscription or sermon or ritual service commemorating 
me shall suggest that I accepted the tenets peculiar to any 
established church or denomination nor take the form of a cross 
or any other instrument of torture or symbol of blood sacrifice. 

Shaw’s major bequests like the one for the reform of the 
English alphabet (in which, incidentally, he had been interested 
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since his boyhood days in Dublin) are well known. Not so well 
known are the smaller ones, like the ones made to his servants 
and attendants. Details of these, as provided by Mr. Ervine, 
make heart-warming reading. Shaw’s (and Mrs. Shaw’s) soli¬ 
citude for their servants and attendants reveal an aspect of 
their characters which deserves to be better known than it is. 
One example out of several will suffice. There was one Mrs. 
Higgs, Shaw’s cook-housekeeper; her husband was his gardener. 
Shaw settled a handsome pension on them when they retired 
as septuagenarians. When Mrs. Higgs died in 1948 at Windle- 
sham (in Surrey), Shaw raised a memorial stone to her in the 
local churchyard; “he took as much trouble over its design 
and erection,” writes Mr. Ervine, “as if it were a tribute to his 
most intimate and dearest friend.” The inscription on this 
memorial stone was composed by Shaw himself. The sculptor 
(who has allowed Mr. Ervine to read the correspondence that 
passed between him and Shaw, and who was offijred advance 
payment by the latter since he was 92 and might not live long) 
boggled over one sentence in the inscription which happened 
to end with a preposition (“thereby setting him free to do the 
work he was fitted for”), and wrote to Shaw suggesting that he 
should carve “to do the work for which he was fitted”. Those 
who are still in doubt whether a preposition at the end of a 
sentence is good English may take the law from Shaw’s postcard 
in reply: 

Stick to my text; it will save cutting five letters. I never use 
these “for whiches” and “and whiches”.. .“he was fitted for” 
is genuine vernacular English, “for which he was fitted” is school¬ 
master’s bad Englisli. 


IV 

As may be expected, Mr. Ervine’s book is rich in intimate 
and fascinating details about the personal habits and char¬ 
acteristics of Bernard Shaw. In his earlier work, Some Impres¬ 
sions of My Elders, Mr. Ervine sought to counter the Shaw 
legend and present the truth about him by saying: “The com¬ 
mon notion is that he has an insatiable craving for publicity, 
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is immensely conceited and self-centred, and does not care 
what folly of thought or conduct he commits if by so doing he 
draws attention to himself. The truth about him is that he is 
a shy and nervous man, singularly humble-minded and sincere, 
very courageous and full of quick, penetrating wisdom, and 
so generous and kindly that he may be said to be willing to 
do more for his friends than his friends will do for themselves.” 
He said further: “One remembers men by odd things. I re¬ 
member ... Mr. Shaw as a shy, erect man with fine, shapely 
hands, who talks emphatically because otherwise he would not 
be talking at all.” The portrait of Shaw the man that emerges 
from the present work, written 33 years later, corroborates the 
earlier statements with a multitude of vivid detail that have 
about them all the authenticity that forty years of close per¬ 
sonal acquaintance can give. It will be a rich reward for Mr. 
Ervine’s labours if his book under review can finally make the 
truth prevail over the legend. 

The wealth of detail in the book about Shaw the man is 
such that the reviewer is faced with an embarras de choix. A 
few extracts might indicate the interest and value of the book 
in this regard. This, for instance, is what Mr. Ervine writes 
while speaking of Shaw’s tremendous energy and vitality: 

He was assiduous in exercising his body, taking long walks, 
and rising early to swim in the pool at the Royal Automobile 
Club when he was in London. He took an impish delight in 
walking men much younger than himself off their feet, he seem¬ 
ingly as fresh at the end of a long expedition as he had been at 
the beginning, they limp and exhausted. He would invite an 
abounding youth to join him in climbing the Malvern Hills, 
and enjoy the spectacle of the bedraggled and no longer abound¬ 
ing youth crawling home footsore and sad while he was ready, 
it seemed, to repeat the expedition at once.... His energy was, 
indubitably, great, but it was almost entirely nervous, and his 
appearance of Immense vitality on platforms was not sustained 
when the speechifying was over and the platforms were deserted. 
All his movements were quick and animated. His stride was long 
aivd swVCt, andKe moved through the streets at a pace that would 
have caused maiv^ peopVe to run Vt they had tried to keep up 
with him. hut, unless he was in an impish mood, he defctred to 
other ]>eople’s limitations and adapted his pace to theirs. 
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In another passage Mr. Ervine speaks of people turning to 
stare as Shaw *‘strode along the street, swinging his arms and 
taking long strides, while his eyes, as quick as a sparrow’s, 
darted glances in every direction as if he were afraid of missing 
some sight he ought to see.” “I doubt,” adds Mr. Ervine, “if 
many men got as much out of a walk in the street as G. B. S. 
did.” A guide who attended on him during his tours in New 
Zealand in 1934 declared that he had never accompanied a 
man who walked as fast as Shaw, who was then 78! 

All this energy Shaw of course ascribed to “Brussels sprouts 
and runner beans.” Mr. Ervine, however, tells us that in his 
old age Shaw would confess that men and women less abs¬ 
temious than himself thrived as well as he. “Ibsen, he admitted 
sadly, was addicted to drink, but he lived to be seventy-eight, 
never had a headache that anyone had heard of, and, apart 
from many poems, wrote about twenty plays that profoundly 
changed the character of drama throughout the world.” 

Shaw’s vegetarianism, incidentally, did not exclude an oc¬ 
casional helping of fish, especially \yhen an adequate vegetarian 
meal was not available. His conversion to vegetarianism is 
thought to have been due to the influence of Shelley. Mr. 
Ervine points out that it was also due to a hope that it would 
end the severe headaches from which he used to suffer. It was 
not due, Shaw emphasized, to compassion for slaughtered 
animals; it was due to his abhorrence of “burying dead bodies 
in one that was alive.” The main factors in his conversion, 
Mr. Ervine conjectures, were the bad food he was given at 
home and the availability of cheap and better meals at the 
vegetarian restaurants of which there was a sudden crop in 
London at a time when he was struggling hard for a living. 
He was converted to vegetarianism in January 1881, gave it 
up the following June while convalescing with his doctor uncle, 
Walter, from an attack of small pox (undoubtedly on the uncle’s 
insistence), but resumed the following October and stuck to 
it till his death. Vegetarianism, combined with a complete abs¬ 
tention from tea, coffee, tobacco and drink, often stood in the 
way of his association with other people. “He was not often 
found at public dinners, but when he went to one he generally 
dined at home and turned up at the function after the food 
had been eaten.” Dining with the Morrises, he was cornered. 
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as he says (in his introduction to the second volume of May 
Morris’s biography of her father), between host and hostess; 
William Morris had no objection to a vegetarian diet but in¬ 
sisted on a bottle of wine to wash it down; Jane l^orris did 
not care whether her guest drank wine or water, “but absti¬ 
nence from meat she regarded as a suicidal fad.’’ 

This is how Mr. Ervine describes Shaw’s laughter. The pas¬ 
sage is all the more fascinating because it describes the laughter 
of a great comedian: 

G. B. S. laughed with his whole body. His laughter would 
start in his feet, which seemed to dance, and ran up his long 
legs, shaking them thoroughly as it ran, and then it caught hold 
of his shoulders, and almost shook them off. Then he would 
fling up his, arms, smiting his hands together as if they were 
cymbals, and his legs would begin to be riotous. Chesterton’s 
laughter was a bubble and squeak in comparison with G. B. S.’s. 
He would chuckle like a child, but his body, being too fat, could 
not heave itself about as G. B. S.’s did. G. B. S. spread an infec¬ 
tion of laughter all round him, and could make Charlotte cry 
with laughing. 

Here is another aspect of the same man: an aspect not known 
to many: 

During one of these visits, to lunch with the late Admiral and 
Mrs. Parker, I saw him more abashed and disconcerted than 
I had ever seen him since the evening when, at a meeting of The 
Fabian Society, Anatole France publicly kissed him on both 
cheeks. Admiral Parker called him Sir. To be addressed in that 
style by an admiral shook him. He could not have felt more 
overcome if the Queen had dropped a curtsey to him. 

The reference to Anatole France in the above extract relates 
to an occasion when he visited London and addressed the 
Fabian Society. Shaw presided. When Anatole France compli¬ 
mented him in the manner described, “he blushed like a shy 
schoolgirl.”® At this meeting, Mr. Ervine further tells us, Mrs. 
Shaw had to whisper explanations to her husband while Anatole 
France spoke in French. He was a bad linguist, and she, an 
accomplished one. He once told Mrs. Patrick Campbell that 
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he would rather write three plays than ask his way anywhere 
in a foreign country. Inability to learn foreign languages was 
indeed part of the explanation for his dislike of foreign travel, 
though he had a great passion for sight-seeing. By contrast, 
Mrs. Shaw had a passion for globe-trotting but hated sight¬ 
seeing. 

Mr. Ervine also draws our attention to a trait of Shaw’s 
character which was the source of much misunderstanding in 
his lifetime. He was terse when under deep emotion, and “he 
was never more serious than when he was apparently flippant 
and unseasonably jocular.” “His intimates,” says Mr. Ervine, 
“knew that he was most deeply distressed when he uttered a 
jest that made him seem to be insensitive and heartless.” Those 
who were not aware of this paradox of Shaw’s character were 
of course liable to misunderstand him. Granville-Barker, for 
one, was astonished at his gaiety during his mother’s cremation. 
Explaining, Mr. Ervine says that G. B. S. was once more hiding 
his emotion under an air of raillery. 

Of Shaw’s kindliness and generosity numerous heart-warm¬ 
ing instances are given in Mr. Ervine’s book. “He was one of 
those uncommon men and women,” remarks Mr. Ervine, “who 
offer help before it is demanded.” His sense of gratitude for 
benefits received was as remarkable as his eagerness to confer 
them. Because Frank Harris had given him employment on 
the staff of his paper. The Saturday Review, during his hard days 
in London in the nineties, he helped Harris generously even 
when the latter was “busy blackguarding him.” 

He was averse to titles and honours. If he had any worth, his 
writings, he was sure, would keep him alive; if he had none, 
the sooner he was forgotten the better. He declined to be made 
a member of the Order of Merit, and he declined honorary 
degrees from Universities because, he said, it was unfair that 
men who had worked hard for degrees should be humiliated 
by finding that men who had not worked at all should have 
them given to them in circumstances of high honour. The only 
honours he accepted were the Freedom of Dublin (a place which 
he hated!), the Freedom of London, and the freedom of the 
borough of St. Pancras where he had lived for some time and 
of which he had once been a councillor. 

Shaw had an exceptionally good memory, and his curiosity 
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was insatiable. “He had the quick eyes of a bird,” writes Mr. 
Ervine, “and he seemed to observe very quickly all there was 
to observe. To travel in a car or a train with him was to notice 
his head continually turning to see all the sights.” He had a 
passion, Mr. Ervine goes on to inform us, for the latest gadget. 
“His interest could be excited immediately by showing him a 
new machine. He was among the first people in England to 
ride a motor-bicycle, and he got himself a motorcar as soon as 
he could, learning to drive it himself.” Mr. Ervine points out 
that one of the first, if not actually the first chauffeur to be put 
in in a play was Henry Straker in Man and Superman. Shaw, 
however, was a bad driver (“like H. G. Wells,” adds Mr. 
Ervine), though he himself thought otherwise. During his tour 
in South Africa in 1932 he “made a mistake about the acce¬ 
lerator, treading firmly on it when he should have taken his 
foot off.” The result was an accident and severe injuries to 
Mrs. Shaw. While she was recovering from her wounds, Shaw 
wrote The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God ! 

Speaking of his reading habits, Mr. Ervine says that his 
reading was omnivorous and surprising, “for he read books 
that would cause the majority of intelligent persons to shudder 
at the thought of boredom beyond belief.” While he enjoyed 
reading plays, he seldom read novels. But he had a passion for 
Dickens* (whose Hard Times he acclaimed as about the best of 
his novels: a valuation which Mr. Ervine is unable to accept), 
and he always read the novels of H. G. Wells. To Scott he 
was averse in his early years but devoted later in life. 

To Shaw’s powers as a speaker Mr. Ervine provides interest¬ 
ing testimony from personal reminiscence. The first time he 
heard him lecture Shaw spoke on “Some Necessary Repairs to 
Religion.” Not that the writer was wholly convinced by Shaw’s 
arguments; yet he came out of the lecture hall with his beliefs 
“in disarray” and wondering whether he would ever be able 
to assemble them again. “Such was his effect on audiences. 
People left a meeting which he had addressed not always agree¬ 
ing with him, but with their minds responsibly provoked.” 
Mr. Ervine speaks of “his pleasant Irish voice which, while it 
had no great oratorical notes in it, such as adorned the speeches 
of Gladstone and John Bright, was not only clearly articulated, 
but highly evocative of deep and thoughtful response from an 
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audience,” One learns at the same time, not without surprise, 
of the nervousness that lay behind Shaw’s brilliance as a 
speaker. When he made his first public speech at a meeting of 
the Zetetical Society, he was trembling though he seemed to 
be entirely at ease. When he was asked to take the chair at a 
subsequent meeting, his hand trembled so much that he could 
scarcely sign the minutes, “These nervous apprehensions,” Mr. 
Ervine adds, “were eventually overcome, but not easily, nor 
was he ever free from them. Yet he had that delusive air of 
complete confidence in himself and feeling entirely at his ease 
that is one of the most remarkable characteristics of all highly 
nervous people who take part in any sort of public life.” One 
learns too from Mr. Ervine that Shaw’s readiness in retort and 
rejoinder was acquired slowly and with great labour. 

Mr. Ervine bears witness to the extraordinary care that Shaw 
used to take over the printing of his books. He was punctilious 
in his choice of type and binding. The green covers in which 
his books were first issued in Great Britain and the entirely 
different format used when his works were collected were both 
his own choice: the format was changed because the green was 
found to fade easily. It was on his insistence that contracted 
words in his books were printed without apostrophes (e.g. dont 
for don^t) and emphasis was denoted not by italics but by spaced 
letters. Curiously enough, when his works came to be published 
in America, he left the entire business to the discretion of the 
publishers. 

In this connexion Mr. Ervine might well have referred to a 
letter of Shaw’s once published in the now defunct The London 
Mercury in reply to one from a reader who had complained that 
the published plays of Shaw were too closely printed and sug¬ 
gested that they deserved a better typography, better paper 
and a better get-up. Shaw wrote to say that the typography, 
the spacing of the print, the paper, and the get-up had all 
been carefully chosen by himself after much thought and ex¬ 
periment: all with a view to giving the reader a fair deal, 
which he rarely got, by lightening the strain on his eyesight 
and purse as much as possible. Nothing, he wrote, is more 
damaging to the eyes than the reflection of light from a white 
surface: that was why he wore coloured glasses when writing 
in his garden. Hence the spacing of the print in his published 
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works, hence the paper on which they were printed, and hence 
the green colour of their covers. A second consideration was 
he did not want his books to be too costly for the reader of 
average means. 

It is well worth noting in this connexion that Shawls services 
to British drama rest not merely on the plays he wrote but also 
on the form in which they were published. “The whole traffic 
of play-production in book form,” says Mr. Ervine, “was re¬ 
volutionised by G. B. S., and the fact that publishers’ lists now 
commonly include plays is entirely due to him.” The British 
public had lost the habit of reading modern plays; it was Shaw 
who made them get it back. 

What Mr. Ervine says about Shaw’s physiognomy is no less 
interesting than what he says about features of his character. 
He speaks of the strange dissimilarity between the two sides of 
Shaw’s face: a dissimilarity which became more pronounced 
in his middle and last years. “One side was genial, almost be¬ 
nign and full of fun and laughter: the other side had a brooding 
look that was to become almost tormented in his old age, 
making him, in some aspects, resemble Tolstoy, but a Tolstoy 
who had a sense of humour. Few faces are so dissimilar in their 
halves as G. B. S.’s was. The bewildered prophet, the suffering 
sage is balanced by the wit who is liable at any moment to 
turn Pan, kick up his heels and play impish pranks.” The 
“Mephistophelian shape” of Iiis eyebrows, we learn, was “care¬ 
fully cultivated” by their owner. 

“Two men, highly dissimilar from each other,” writes Mr. 
Ervine, “found a Christ-like appearance in his head: G. K. 
Chesterton, in his book on G. B. S., and Rodin, who made a 
bust of him.” Chesterton was a great friend of Shaw’s, whereas 
Rodin knew little or nothing about him when he made his 
bust. “C’est une vrai tete de Christ,” declared Rodin to his 
secretary, A. M. Ludovici. The impression was shared by 
Madame Rodin. 

There is no end, indeed, to the interesting things one learns 
about Shaw from Mr. Ervine’s book. One learns, for instance, 
that he had an ascetic indifference to his environment; that 
he had little interest in natural beauty; that he did not sleep 
in sheets (many will wonder with Mr. Ervine what objection 
he might have had to Unen); that he took immense pleasure 
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in being photographed (he had a photogenic face); that he 
was in the habit of carefully preserving old notes and letters 
even though they did not call for preservation; that he was an 
excellent committee man and it was only in his old age “when 
garrulity took possession of him” that he ceased to be so; that 
he had an engaging gift for “general and varied friendship” 
{pace Oscar Wilde who said that Shaw had no enemies but that 
all his friends disliked him); that he settled in Ayot St. Law¬ 
rence because of an inscription on a tombstone in the local 
churchyard recording the death of one Mary South at the age 
of 70, with the added comment that “her time was short”! 
At the same time Mr. Ervine makes short work of a good 
many legends about Shaw; the legend, for instance, that he 
was mean and parsimonious; that as a struggling author in 
London he used to sponge on his poor mother (a legend for 
which Shaw himself was responsible); that Granville-Barker 
was a natural son of his; that he enjoyed marvellously good 
health, thanks to a vegetarian diet; that he (and Mrs. Shaw) 
disliked animals and children (Mr. Ervinc’s book has a delight¬ 
ful photograph of Shaw, aged 78, at play with a little boy); 
that he detested sports and games. Apropos of the last item: 
his famous entry in Who's Who notwithstanding, he was inter¬ 
ested in chess and card games, in boat races, in golf (cricket, 
however, bored him), and particularly in boxing matches. 
During the rehearsals of Back to Methuselah at the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre (he was then nearing 70), he 'was once 
found missing, and while they were fussing over his long ab¬ 
sence, he walked in to explain that on his way to the theatre 
he had come across an advertisement of a boxing match and 
had gone off to see it! 

Certain things about Shaw that one learns from Mr. Ervine 
cause surprise (pleasant or unpleasant according to the incli¬ 
nations of the reader concerned). One learns, for instance, that 
Shaw, a complete rebel in his mind, was remarkably conserva¬ 
tive in his general behaviour. “He could kick over traces as 
abrupdy as any man of his quality is accustomed to do, but 
he was unusually systematic in his habits, and he kept to his 
routine more closely than the majority of people.” He did so, 
“so that he might have more leisure for the hard work which 
could not be done in a ritual fashion.” He liked a regular life. 
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and “his tongue was as chaste as that of an enclosed nun.” The 
Rabelaisian speech of his uncle, Walter, did not corrupt his 
own in the slightest degree. Even mild expletives were so rare 
in his conversation that “to hear him say damn was ren^rkable.” 
There are words in James Joyce’s Ulysses which, he said, he 
could not even write. Despite his advanced social views, he 
hated to hear of divorce among his friends, and though he was 
greatly attached to Harley GranvUle-Barker, his affection dimi¬ 
nished when the latter was divorced from the actress Lillah 
McCarthy. He shocked Mrs. Annie Besant and their associates 
by upholding the legal decision which deprived her of the 
custody of her daughter after her separation from her husband. 
In a similar way, though he was a great admirer of the poet 
and had been deeply influenced by his work, he used to support 
the decision that had deprived Shelley of the custody of his 
children. 

Mr. Ervine has also penetrating criticisms of offer of aspects 
of Shaw’s character. He speaks, for instance, of his “singular 
obtusity which sometimes dumbfounded his most ardent ad¬ 
mirers,” and goes on to add: 

The supreme fact about him was that he never became intimate 
enough with anybody to understand him or her as thoroughly 
as any human being can be understood. He was too interested 
in himself and his own expression, a charge which he brought 
fairly enough against Sir Henry Irving without, however, per¬ 
ceiving that it could have been brought with equal fairness 
against himself, to be able to understand anybody intimately: 
and his inhuman lack of rancour and his total inability to sustain 
a quarrel or to bear malice, added to his acceptance of any fault 
or misdemeanour in other people as a humorous idiosyncracy, 
deprived him of all power of hill appreciation of any person’s 
character. He is the only man I have ever known who never, so 
far as I could discover, felt jealous of other people’s success. This 
may have been a virtue in him: it may also have been a vice. 

There is a refreshing novelty about the view taken in this 
extract of features of character that other people might regard 
as unalloyed virtues. 

But it is not merely of Shaw that Mr. Ervine tells; he tells 
also, often in a very interesting way, of his many friends and 
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associates and the people he met. He speaks of the Webbs 
(Sidney and Beatrice) and of H. G, Wells and of Shaw*s rela¬ 
tions with them in more detail than of other people (barring 
William Archer, already dealt with). He is trenchantly out¬ 
spoken in his handling of nearly all of them, and his book may 
not please certain quarters. Whatever their truth or fairness, 
his characterizations and thumbnail sketches of some of these 
people are delightful. Here are a few samples: 

[Of H. G. Wells].. .one of those restless men who live in a 
continual state of upheaval. His sociological works are based on 
discontent for the sake of disturbance... .He waved his arms 
about, but quickly tired of application to the problem he urged 
other people to solve.. .his arms depended from his shoulders 
as if they were an afterthought by his creator who had hung 
them very carelessly. 

[Of W. B. Yeats] It was about this time that G. B. S. met a 
long, lean, remote-looking young man who seemed to have mis¬ 
laid himself. This was W. B. Yeats, who was then twenty-three 
and had lately arrived from Dublin, trailing clouds of Celtic 
Twilight. 

[Of Harley Granville-Barker] There was something essentially 
dreary in his composition, and the signs of it were evident when 
he was in repose or unaware that he was being observed; and 
he had the trick which Beatrice Webb also had, of expressing 
his dreariness by drawing up one nostril. 

[Of Beatrice Webb)... in her favourite position, close to the 
fire, with her hands outstretched to the coals as if, as was pro¬ 
bably true, she was perpetually cold.... She would have fallen 
in admiration at the feet of the French Minister of Education 
who boasted that all the school children in France at any given 
moment would be reading the same lesson! 

[Of Jane Morris] She habitually lay about on sofas looking 
elegantly ill, though her health was excellent. 

[Of Lady Gregory] that monumental widow who went about 
swathed in weeds and crape as if she were Queen Victoria’s 
understudy. 

[Of Charles Bradlaugh] He was a highly significant figure in 
his time, too significant, indeed, to be remembered beyond his 
time. Victory was, in a sense, his undoing. That won there was 
nothing left for him to do but to repeat himself, and no one is 
so soon fbigotten as the man who converts his opponents into 
supporters. 
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[Of Lloyd George] .. .the half-educated Lloyd George whose 
chief and almost only literature was Wild Westerns which he 
read every night in bed, leaving the light on after he had fallen 
asleep lest he sliould frighten the wits out of himself by waking 
up in the dark.® 

[Of James Ramsay Macdonald] .. .who could never make up 
his mind whether he was starry-eyed or opportunist, and tried 
hard to be both. 

[Of Henry Salt®] .. .who thought, very oddly, that life at 
Eton was too luxurious and... decided, when he had accumulated 
enough private capital, to lead a life of cultured simplicity, on 
his unearned income, in alabourer’s cottage. Its carefully arranged 
simplicity seemed somehow to make Eton appear bleak with 
austerity, and it caused dismay among Salt’s neighbours, who 
feared that if this cult of simplicity were to spread they might 
themselves be obliged to join it: a prospect that gave them no 
pleasure at all. 

[Of Henry Hyde Champion’] He emigrated from England to 
Australia where he soon made himself a public nuisance, enjoy¬ 
ing himself enormously in the process, but his health, which had 
begun to deteriorate in England, now steadily declined, and in 
the end he petered out and died, the dampest squib that ever 
spluttered and failed to explode effectively. 

[Of Clifford Sharp®] (His) style was as heavily pedestrian as a 
policeman’s feet. 

Mr. Ervine is rather severe with H. G. Wells® and Beatrice 
Webb, and a little less severe with Sidney Webb. “The Webbs 
truly believed,” he tartly comments, “that if men and women 
were sensible enough to entrust their affairs to well-trained civil 
servants, Morris’s Earthly Paradise, with the poetic nonsense 
omitted, would be established.” We learn from him, incident¬ 
ally, that there is a good deal of Shaw buried in the Webbs’ 
work: “he read and revised their proofs, sometimes altering 
them extensively, and always for the better.” Mr. Ervine’s 
comparison of Shaw and Wells on pp. 415-16 of his book will 
be read with interest as also a couple of unpublished letters 
exchanged between the two which he quotes on pp. 417-20 
(he is indebted for the letter from Shaw to WcUs to Prof. 
Gordon N. Ray of the University of Illinois, well-known editor 
and biographer of Thackeray, who is writing a life of H. G. 
Wells). His epitaph on H. G. Wells is worth quoting; “Wells, 
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(^nvinced that all progress was made by the accumulated 
activities of large groups of innominate people, ran about the 
earth looking for leaders, and then, convinced that there were 
none, died in despair. Beginm’ng with the belief that wilful man 
could achieve everything, he ended in the belief that wilful 
man could achieve nothing.” Mr. Ervine is, of course, think¬ 
ing of The Fate of Homo Sapiens and Mind at the End of Its Tether. 

One has to agree with Mr. Ervine when he says that the 
fact that Shaw could unite William Morris and Sidney Webb 
in his mind and faith is one of the signs of his extraordinary 
universality. He provides the correct perspective on the much- 
discussed quarrel between Shaw and Sir Henry Irving, and 
attempts a defence of Shaw’s conduct in connexion with the 
Sir Roger Casement affair. In regard to the latter, Shaw has 
been charged with apathy by Beatrice Webb; in regard to the 
former, he has been accused of throwing stones at Irving’s 
coffin. The fact of the matter was that Shaw had made a state¬ 
ment about Irving, in itself not altogether unjustifiable, in an 
obituary article written at the request of a Viennese paper. The 
statement, mistranslated in German, came to acquire a twist 
it was never intended to have, and the twist was made worse 
in a re-translation of the German article into English by a 
correspondent of a London newspaper. 

Some of the most fascinating pages of Mr. Ervine’s book are 
those that supply full and uninhibited accounts of Shaw’s rela¬ 
tions with the women who came into his life at one time or 
another: Alice Lockett; Mrs. Annie Besant; Jenny Patterson; 
Mrs. Hubert Bland; May Morris; Grace Gilchrist; Geraldine 
Spooner; Florence Farr (Emery); Janet Achurch; E. Nesbit; 
Ellen Terry; Mrs. Patrick Campbell; and, last but not least, 
Charlotte Payne-Townshend, fellow-Fabian, to marry whom 
{aet. 41) Shaw {aet. 42) hobbled on crutches—he was nursing 
a bad foot at the time—into the Register Office in the District 
of the Strand in the County of London on June 1, 1898, accom¬ 
panied by Henry Salt and that distinguished Fabian, Graham 
WaUas. 

Alice Lockett, a pupil of Shaw’s mother, then a music teacher 
in London, was his first love. That first passion was enough to 
draw out a poem from Shaw, reproduced in Mr. Ervine’s book 
on p. 115 (did he ever write any other?). His letters to her 
6 
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(an extract is quoted on the same page) were rich in flashes of 
Shavian wit, much to that lady*s discomfiture. About Florence 
Farr it is interesting to learn that she left England in 1912 to 
settle in “a Vedantist seminary” in Ceylon, where she died in 
1917. Of particular interest to Indian readers are the fourteen 
pages Mr. Ervine devotes to Mrs. Annie Besant—“this extra¬ 
ordinary woman,” he calls her, “who combined great personal 
beauty with a strong will and unusual oratorical power.” How 
she discovered this power of hers is a story by itself. Before she 
had broken with her clerical husband, the Rev. Frank Besant, 
she had gone into his church one afternoon to play on the 
organ. “As she was about to leave, she took a whim to enter 
the pulpit from which the vicar droned his dreary sermons. 
Suddenly, she heard herself declaiming to the empty pews, and 
was astounded not only by the facility of her speech but by its 
eloquence. This was a Pentecost, indeed.” 

“A delightful exhibition of paper passion” is how Mr. Ervine 
describes the long correspondence between Shaw and Ellen 
Terry, a correspondence that went on for years without the 
correspondents ever meeting each other. He has a poignant 
reminiscence of one of their last meetings, “if it was not actually 
the last.” Shaw was lecturing in London, and Ellen Terry, then 
old and almost blind, was present to hear him. “While he and 
I were talking, she came feeling her way to him, and I shall 
always remember the look of great and tender kindness that 
came into his eyes when he saw the old lady, one of the dar- 
lingest women that ever adorned a stage.” 

Charlotte Shaw comes out of Mr. Ervine*s pages almost as 
alive as Shaw himself. Kind, amiable, and generous, she was 
an ardent reader and increasingly interested in religion as she 
grew older. In many respects she was the converse of Shaw. 
She was not musical, nor was she greatly interested in the 
theatre. She had a horror of publicity and a great aversion for 
the hero-worshippers who crowded round her husband where- 
ever he went. Mr. Ervine has seen her withdraw from a group 
of people about to be photographed on realizing that the picture 
would appear in the press, and she once told Mr. Ervine that 
she gready loathed being gaped at wherever she and her 
husband went. “Once,” writes Mr. Ervine, “with that witty 
understatement that was characteristic of her, she remarked 
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to me, ‘St. John, I think G. B. S. rather likes publicity!* Even 
in the matter of statement, they were at opposite poles: for he 
over-stated almost everything.*’ We learn further that she was 
highly critical of her husband’s work. Once she amazed Mr. 
Ervine by telling him how much she disliked Heartbreak House, 
which is regarded by many people as Shaw’s best play. On 
another occasion he heard her exclaim after Shaw had des¬ 
cribed a piece he wanted to write, “Well I hope it’ll be better 
than the thing you’re writing now!” 

Yet, with all these dissimilarities or perhaps because of them, 
and despite the strange compact she had made about the non¬ 
consummation of their marriage (a compact that Mr. Ervine 
is at pains to explain), they were deeply devoted to each other, 
and had achieved, as Mr. Ervine well says, what seemed to be 
perfect comradeship in which each subserves the other and still 
retains his or her individuality—a comradeship that was strong 
enough, incidentally, to stand Charlotte’s anger at Shaw’s rela¬ 
tions with Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Once, when she saw a cari¬ 
cature of her husband by Max Beerbohm, she tore it to pieces 
in Beerbohm’s presence. And Shaw once said to Mr. Ervine: 
“If Chzurlotte were on her deathbed, I know an infallible way 
of restoring her health. I’d simply go to bed and say I was 
dying!” 


V 

A goodly portion of Mr. Ervine’s book is devoted to Shaw’s 
writings, each one of which, including tracts and pamphlets, 
comes in for mention and discussion at its proper place in the 
life story. This is indeed the most comprehensive review of 
Shaw’s writings that has appeared so far. Besides criticism, there 
is a good deal of incidental information, some of it of absorbing 
interest, and all of it of value for the student of Shaw, about 
circumstances of composition, stage history and all that, in 
each case. As a critic, Mr. Ervine does not let friendly or deferen¬ 
tial considerations stand in the way of his assessment. Though 
an intimate of Shaw for more than forty years, nowhere in this 
book is his attitude that of a hero-worshipper; on the contrary, 
he freely criticizes both the man and the writer where, he thinks, 
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criticism is called for. In assessing the writings he joins issue 
with Shaw on a good many points, nor does he stint apprecia¬ 
tion where it is deserved. With the econo-political views and 
leanings of Shaw, however, he is entirely out of tune^ His own 
are different, and they are of a rather uninspiring kind. The 
two extracts quoted below will show where he stands; the first 
of them will make Indian readers smile: 

We withdrew, almost precipitately, from India, with the im¬ 
mediate result that large numbers of Hindus and Moslems were 
slaughtered in the racial and religious riots which ensued. The 
people of India were wiser in the event than Mr. Attlee and his 
colleagues; for they took care to maintain a flexible form of 
association with the Commonwealth: a display of wisdom which 
was not shown by the Government of Eire. 

The world will be worse than it is if, as a result of a greatly 
extended Welfare State, the entire population degenerates into 
a crowd of Gimme, Gimme men and women with extended 
hands, none of whom has the slightest sense of personal res¬ 
ponsibility. . ..Socialism is much more than a system of feeding 
and housing the hungry and homeless: it is an elaborate scheme 
for the regulation of society; and G. B. S. does not tackle the 
problem of how people are to live in liberty and extensive regula¬ 
tion simultaneously. 

Mr. Ervine*s review of such works as The Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism and Eveiyhody’s Political Wkat’s What is coloured 
accordingly, and he does not spare Shaw for his lack of faith 
in parliamentary democracy. He has, however, the fairness and 
the sense of style to acknowledge that The Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide is “a brilliant work”. 

Mr. Ervine is also critical of Shaw’s “metabiology”, which 
he discusses at length, and there are shrewd points in his criti¬ 
cism, which gains by being frank and uninhibited with regard 
to the facts of life. One must thank him for publishing at the 
same time a letter written to him by Shaw in reply to his criti¬ 
cisms in The Observer of Back to Methuselah, An extract from it 
is well worth quoting: “My suggestion is that the passion of 
the body will finally become a passion of the mind. Already 
there is a pleasure in thought—creative thought... .There is no 
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reaction, no disgust, no love changed to hate.... Grasp this, 
and you will no longer talk to me as the boy talks to the 
Ancient.” 

Yet, though critical of the “metabiology”, Mr. Ervine is full 
of appreciation for Man and Superman, which he calls one of the 
three great English comedies written in the last sixty years— 
the other two being, in his opinion, Oscar Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being Earnest (which, incidentally, Shaw failed to appreciate) 
and Somerset Maugham’s The Circle. He draws attention to 
the remarkable craftsmanship of the play in that it is an organic 
whole even though the third act is a detachable philosophic 
interpolation which may be, and occasionally has been, per¬ 
formed by itself. After having characterized the play rather 
strikingly as “a freak of a play which is, nevertheless, normal 
in its shape,” he goes on to add: 

This great comedy definitely marks a period in the history of 
the English theatre: the period in which philosophic thought in 
a large way was first dramatized. If G. B. S. had never written 
anything else than Man and Superman, his value to the theatre 
wotild still have been immense. For the first time in our history, 
an audience was found for the play of ideas... .Those critics who 
maintain that it is G. B. S.’s best play, have warrant for their 
belief. There had never been such a play on the stage before.... 
His comedy established authority unfailingly over the audience 
from curtain rise to curtain fall, and it possesses that singular 
power which is shown only by great plays, the power to fuse an 
audience so that it ceases to be a collection of dissimilar indivi¬ 
duals and becomes a united group of men and women with a 
single interest. This power is exhibited in plays so different from 
each other in all other respects as The Trojan Women of Euripides, 
Hamlet, and The Wild Duck. 

Mr. Ervine locates what he calls the focal point of Shaw’s 
religion in the following passage in Man and Sui)crman*. “This 
is the true joy of life, the being used for a purpose recognized 
by yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out 
before you are thrown on the scrapheap;'® the being a force of 
Nature instead of a feverish, selfish little clod of ailments com¬ 
plaining that the world will not devote itself to making you 
happy.” 
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As regards the other **metabiology” play, Back to Methuselah, 
which he criticizes in detail, Mr, Ervine is unable to share 
Shaw’s opinion that this was his best play. Calling it “a mon¬ 
strosity of a play,” he says that it takes at least three nights to 
perform. When it was produced for the first time by the Theatre 
Guild of New York on February 27, 1922, William, the Negro 
doorman at the theatre, was asked by a Director of the Guild 
how the play was going. “Fine,” was the reply. “Less and less 
people walk out every night.” The Guild lost $ 20,000 on the 
production, and Lawrence Langner, one of the founders of the 
Guild, warily sounded Shaw about cuts. The latter was reputed 
to be “ferocious” on the subject of cuts, but luckily for Langner 
Charlotte was present at the interview. Her quiet remarks “that 
were almost asides” swayed her husband as little else could, 
and Shaw not only consented to the cuts proposed by Langner 
but took out “at least half as much again” as he had originally 
hoped for. Mr. Ervine wishes the play had been pruned further. 

The interest and quality of Mr. Ervine’s criticisms of Shaw’s 
writings are apparent from the foregoing. The fine promise he 
showed as a critic of Shavian drama more than thirty years 
ago in Some Impressions of My Elders, is amply fulfilled in the 
present work. His notices of the plays of Shaw are, in most 
cases, marked by percipient criticism: e.g. that of Major Barbara 
or that of Saint Joan. The last-named instance is also illustrative 
of the interest of the incidental information Mr. Ervine sup¬ 
plies about the plays of Shaw. This is how Saint Joan came to 
be. Sir Sydney Cockerell, a friend of Shaw’s and curator of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, had read T. Douglas 
Murray’s Jeanne d'Arc and been struck by the dramatic pos¬ 
sibilities of Joan’s trial. He passed the book on to Shaw, who, 
however, did not show much interest in the matter. It was 
Charlotte who suggested that he should write a play about it, 
and she left books about Joan lying all about. From time to 
time Shaw would pick up one of these casually and look it 
over, until one day he suddenly exclaimed to Charlotte that 
he had lighted on a good idea for a play. “What is it?” she 
asked. “Joan of Arc,” answered Shaw. “How interesting!” re¬ 
marked the quiet, wise woman. 

It would appear from Mr. Ervine’s book that this quiet, wise 
woman, “whose casual inteijections in conversation were often 
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■ the stimulant of great activity in her husband’s mind”, had 
more influence on the making of Shavian drama than we know 
or might guess, left to ourselves. Here is another instance in 
point. Granville-Barker had called to ask for a new play for 
the Court Theatre, and the conversation turned, from his casual 
mention of a doctor being treated for tuberculosis in a London 
hospital, to a general discussion on the trouble taken by medical 
men to preserve useless and even harmful lives. Charlotte re¬ 
called how Sir Almroth Wright, a famous bacteriologist, while 
examining a patient at a hospital, had been asked by an assist¬ 
ant if he could add another to the small number of people he 
could treat on his new “opsonic system”. “Is he worth it?”' 
was Sir Almroth’s reply. As soon as he had heard that, Shaw 
seized a notebook and started writing The Doctor's Dilemim! 

To return to Saint Joan, wc arc further told by Mr. Ervine 
that Shaw’s model for the girl saint was a middle-aged woman 
who managed Summer Schools for the Fabian Society: Mary 
Hankinson, sister-in-law of the novelist Francis Brett Young. 
“Hanky,” as her numerous friends called her, was a woman of 
unusual good sense, remarkable self-control and great personal 
charm. When the play was published, Shaw sent her a copy 
with this inscription: “To Mary Hankinson, the only woman 
I know who does not believe that she is the model for Joan 
and the only woman who actually was.” 

Mr. Ervine reminds his readers time and again that a great 
many of Shaw’s characters had living models. “It is sometimes 
charged against G. B. S.,” he writes, “that his characters were 
all fictitious: that is to say, that they were whimsical concep¬ 
tions rather than authentic people. The charge is false.” Point¬ 
ing out that his characters are all remarkable people and that 
the commonplace or routine man or woman did not interest 
him, Mr. Ervine adds that even his most unusual or extra¬ 
vagant characters were not in the slightest degree figments of 
his imagination but were solidly founded on fact, and he drew 
them with such skill that their acquaintances easily recognized 
them. Thus, Blanche Sartorius in Widowers' Houses and Julia 
Craven in The Philanderer are modelled on Jenny Patterson. 
Mrs. Glandon in Tou Never Can Tell is partly based on Shaw’s 
mother. Cusins in Major Barbara is drawn from Gilbert Murray. 
Sir Golenso Ridgeon and Louis Dubedat in The Doctor's Dilemma 
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are drawn respectively from Sir Almroth Wright (“renowned 
for his researches into pathological parasites and his work on 
vaccines and toxins”) and Dr. Edward Aveling (a socialist well 
known to the early Fabians and a lover of Eleanor, Kstrl Marx’s 
daughter, whom he subsequently deserted). There is also a 
litde of Aubrey Beardsley in Louis Dubedat. David Anderson, 
the minister in The DeviVs Disciple, derives his name from one 
of the junior masters in the last school Shaw attended in Dublin 
(The Dublin English Scientific and Commercial Day School). 
When Ellen Terry doubted if Lady Cicely Waynflete in Captain 
Brasshound^s Conversion was a credible character, Shaw reminded 
her at once of Mary Kingsley, niece of Charles Kingsley. Bur¬ 
gess in Candida, Shaw once wrote to Mr. Ervine, “is studied 
closely from a well-known and long deceased Oxford char¬ 
acter” (this, however, Mr. Ervine, who regards Burgess as an 
unconvincing figure, is inclined to dismiss as an after-thought). 

Even episodes and settings in the plays are sometimes bor¬ 
rowed from life. The ship-shaped house in Heartbreak House is 
based on one built by the father of Lena Ash well (Lady Sim- 
son), the distinguished actress who was one of Charlotte’s closest 
friends. The Arab robes worn by Hector Hushabye in the 
evening were borrowed from Wilfred Scawen Blunt, the poet 
who was killed in the first Great War. The scene in the sweaters’ 
cellar in The Millionairess is drawn from an episode in Beatrice 
Webb’s life. There is a scene in the The Apple Cart where King 
Magnus, eager to keep an appointment with his queen, is 
tumbled on the floor by his mistress, Orinthia, who seeks to 
detain him. Mr. Ervine had noted that the scene was remark¬ 
ably like one in The Irrational Knot, and there was surprise in 
store for him when Shaw told him while lunching with him 
and the composer, Sir Edward Elgar, immediately before the 
first performance of the play at Malvern, that the incident had 
occurred in Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s house as she was strug¬ 
gling to keep him back from an appointment with Charlotte. 
The words used by Candida when she rejects Marchbanks are 
similar to those spoken by Shaw’s sister, Lucy, when she re¬ 
jected McNulty. She refused him because she was his senior by 
five years; when he was forty-five, still active and brisk, she 
would be, she said, a white-haired old lady of fifty. The open¬ 
ing scene of Pygmalion, under the portico of St. Paul’s Church 
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in Covent Garden on a wet and windy night, was suggested 
by an incident of which Shaw was a witness and which is de¬ 
scribed in his Music in London, 1890-94 (Vol. Ill, p. 142). 
Blanche half-throttling her maid in a violent rage, in Widowers' 
Houses, is . based on what he saw of a night while walking down 
MandevilJe Place—a virago seizing her cowering and devoted 
companion by the hair and almost hauling her head off. 

Enough attention has not been given, Mr. Ervine thinks, to 
Shaw’s technical skill as a dramatist. Mr. Ervine has been 
playwright and producer himself, and is the author of at least 
one notable contribution to twentieth-century British drama, 
viz. Mixed Marriage, which ShaW once declared to be almost 
as good as a play of his. What he says about the craftsmanship 
of Shaw’s plays should, therefore, command attention, and no 
apology is needed for reproducing the following extracts: 

Critics have applauded his dialogue, his wit and audacious 
thought, but few of them have applauded his immense ability 
in constructing his plays. He uses every available device to make 
his pills palatable. The settings arc unusual and sometimes 
fantastic. The stage is filled with colour. Where the argument is 
severe, he lightens it in a variety of ways that take the strain off 
the playgoer’s attention. 

The general legend that G. B. S. made a virtue of his incapacity 
to write a well-made play by treating good construction as if it 
were not only unimportant but a sign of inferior mind, was false. 
No man who admired Ibsen could possibly have held the view 
that ill-made plays were superior to those that were well-made. 
G. B. S., in fact, could shape a play as well as anybody. 

Mr. Ervine instances Candida and Mrs, Warren's Profession as 
two good specimens of Shaw’s technical skill. In Some Impressions 
of My Elders he noted a decline in that skill beginning with 
Heartbreak House and Beuik to Methuselah, plays where garrulity 
spoils his effects. 

While talking of Shaw’s technical skill, Mr. Ervine is critical 
enough to observe that he was wont, unfortunately^* “to clutter 
his work with useless addenda’’ and that he “never knew when 
to leave off or let well alone.*’ He instances The Doctor's Dilemma 
which, but for its fifth act, “the nearest thing to irrelevant 
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verbiage that its author ever wrote”, might have been regarded 
as Shaw*s most skilfully constructed drama, "without a waste 
word in it”. This might well lead many to ask what Mr. Ervine 
thinks of the much-controverted Epilogue to St. Joan. He is 
with those who think that it should have been cut. “TBe natural 
end of the play is the concluding speech made by Warwick at 
the end of the sixth scene when, in reply to the Executioner’s 
remark, ‘You have heard the last of her,’ Warwick, with a wry 
smile, retorts, ‘The last of her? Hm! I wonder!’ There is 
no need to add another word.” Yet Mr. Ervine is not ab¬ 
solutely sure. He cannot deny that the Epilogue is moving to 
read and contains noble writing and many passages and sen¬ 
tences of lovely wisdom. “The spirit is stirred and the heart 
deeply touched when Joan, as the midnight bell begins to toll 
and she is left alone in a white radiance, cries out, ‘O God that 
madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready to receive Thy 
saints ? How long, O Lord, how long ?’ It is conceivable that in 
this matter, G. B. S. is right, and that all the rest of us are 
wrong.” 

A rather disconcerting feature of Shavian drama is what 
Mr. Ervine calls a “large element of slapstick”. We learn from 
him that Shaw was prone to unseasonable indulgence in slap¬ 
stick in his personal relations too. The proneness, however, was 
greater in his plays than in his personal habits. He himself was 
conscious of this failing of his and once told the students at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art that the Joey in him was 
always popping out when he was least wanted. Mr. Ervine 
comments that in the plays he wrote after Saint Joan Joey had 
greater possession of him than ever before. 

To questions why Shaw makes a character behave like this 
or that Mr. Ervine returns a good answer, which, moreover, 
is a playwright’s answer: 

How idle it is to enquire why a dramatist makes a character 
do this or that! He may not Imow. Why should we expect an 
author to understand why his creatures behave as they do when 
parents'are bewildered by the acts of their children ? If the people 
in a play have any life in them, they take possession of them¬ 
selves and disobey their author when the fit seizes them; and an 
author realizes that lus people have come to life only when he 
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feels them tugging at his reins in their efforts to gain release from 

his control. 

These considerations, however, do not entirely prevent Mr. 
Ervine from asking such questions about the characters of 
Shaw; nor, for that matter, did they prevent him from asking 
them about those of Galsworthy when discussing his plays in 
Some Impressions of My Elders, 

Some of Mr. Ervine’s incidental remarks about individual 
plays of Shaw are too good to pass over. Mrs, Warren's Profession, 
he claims, is “as moral as Savonarola*’ though a hard, almost 
bitter, play, and it is the first play in which the modern in- 
dependent-minded woman appears in the person of Vivie. 
Caesar and Cleopatra he describes as the first play written by 
Shaw “on the grand scale”, and, comparing his Caesar with 
Shakespeare’s, he remarks that the latter might have been a 
successful importer of bananas, while the former is a genius 
whose every speech has the sound of genius. Man and Superman, 
he says, had the singular effect of impressing men and in¬ 
furiating women. The “disquisitory plays”, we are told, broad¬ 
cast so well that one feels that Shaw had foreseen broadcasting 
and written them for that medium. One of them. Misalliance, 
which did not have much success on the stage, was highly suc¬ 
cessful when televised in 1954. Heartbreak House, too, failed on 
the stage, but Mr. Ervine prophesies that it will in due time 
rise from its dust and ashes as The Cherry Orchard and The Seagull 
rose and will be acclaimed for the noble work it is. Speaking of 
Pygmalion, he points out how that “phonetics” play took the 
shock out of a certain word previously considered shocking. 
Somewhere in the play Eliza Doolittle (personated by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell at its first performance in England on April 
11, 1914) is made to say “Walk! Not bloody likely I” There was 
much speculation as to what would happen when Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell would utter the awful word or whether she would utter it 
at all. Mrs. Campbell did utter it—there was a great gasp, 
followed in a few moments by an extraordinary roar of laughter; 
then a brief silence, succeeded by another peal of laughter 
louder and heartier than the first. “G. B. S. had taken the 
colour and vigour out of the word bloody by making it 
a term no more awful than dash or bother. Today, genteel 
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girls use it without turning a hair or suffering any rebuke.” 

Two plays of Shaw came under the ban: Mrs. Warren's 
Profession and The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet. As for the former, 
Mr. Ervine points out that a situation similar to the oile for 
which the play was banned, occurs in T. S. Eliot’s A Confidential 
Clerk, where it is more elaborately described and is more im¬ 
portant in the general scheme of the play. “It is a pleasing 
thought,” he adds, “that G. B. S. prepared the way for Mr. 
Eliot.” The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet was banned because of 
certain words about God spoken by Blanco, which “profoundly 
shocked” the Reader of Plays in the office of the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain. Yeats and Lady Gregory immediately offered Shaw the 
hospitality of the Abbey Theatre^^ in Dublin, of which they 
were the Directors. A host of London critics, who had no idea 
exactly why the play had been banned, were lured across the 
Irish Sea by the prospect of witnessing something very shocking. 
“Their disappointment when they found themselves witnessing 
the performance of a religious tract was deep; and some of them 
expressed their disappointment by attacking, not the Reader 
of Plays, but the author.” 

On p. 228 of his book Mr. Ervine sums up Shaw in one 
effective sentence: “he had a brilliantly flashing wit shot 
through with uncommon sense that sometimes turned into 
high moral fervour and became genius.” There will be general 
agreement with what he says about Shaw’s services to the drama 
and the theatre: 

The entire character of the drama was transformed after 
G. B. S. Even Ibsen was not so influential in changing it. The 
historian of the theatre will be compelled to acknowledge very 
handsomely the debt the theatre in the first half of the twentieth 
century owed him. It was he, beyond shadow of a doubt, who 
created an intelligent audience for intelligent plays and educated 
actors and actresses who could perform in them. 

As for the oft-asked question whether the plays of Shaw will 
last, Mr. Ervine is emphatic (just as he was in the earlier work. 
Some Impressions of My Elders) that they will. He sticks to this 
belief even after noting that Mrs. Warren's Profession, when it 
was publicly performed for the first time, after the ban had 
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been lifted, on September 28, 1925, thirty-two years after it 
had been written, seemed to be dated and remarkably mildA^ 
“The crowd had not only caught up with the pioneer, but had 
passed him.** Nevertheless, Mr. Ervinc is sure—and his long 
work closes on this radiant assertion—that “somewhere in the 
corridors of time,’* Shaw’s “flame will still burn brightly and 
steadily.’’ 

Quite an important feature of Mr. Ervine’s book is the atten¬ 
tion it pays to Shaw’s tracts and pamphlets. Few critics of Shaw 
have treated them in such detail as Mr. Ervine. Not one of them 
is left unmentioned or unconsidered, and the reader comes to 
learn a lot about them from Mr. Ervine. To one of them he 
devotes considerable attention. This, Fabianism and the Empire, 
is, however, not generally known to have been written by Shaw. 
Published by the Fabian Society, it was described as “edited 
by Bernard Shaw’’, who, in a preface, tries to convince his 
readers that he was no more than an editor. Mr. Ervinc pro¬ 
duces evidence, including extracts from an unpublished letter 
of Shaw’s, to show that it was really his own work. 

Mr. Ervine has some rather good things to say about Shaw’s 
prose style. He informs his readers that Shaw may be said to 
have modelled his style to some extent on Henry George’s, and 
reminds them that “the making of his noble prose was the hard 
labour he performed in the nine years of servitude he endured 
after his arrival in London,” and that “it was wrought in a 
loveless home in circumstances of considerable distress.” 
While admiring the various qualities of Shaw’s fine prose, 
he points out at the same time that it has very little verbal 
beauty: 

There were mental beauty and moral grandeur, but no felici¬ 
tous phrases. His addiction to adjectives was worse than an 
alcoholic’s addiction to drink; and it sometimes made him seem 
hysterical... .A thick anthology of lovely lines can be made from 
Shakespeare’s plays, but a compiler would be hard put to it to 
make a smaller volume of lovely lines from G. B. S., though a 
large anthology of lofty and moving words would be made with 
ease. His prose is swift and tightly packed, almost too swift, too 
tightly packed. It outruns the reader... but it has grandeur and 
nobility, brilliance and wit, and high, sustained thought. Shake¬ 
speare’s lines seem to fall from his lips without any effort by 
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him, but Shaw’s lines are carefully and deliberately made. There 
are profuse strains in his work, too profuse at times, but few that 
are unpremeditated art. 

This part of this review-article may well close with a ^reference 
to some rather interesting reactions to Shaw’s writings men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Ervine. John BulVs Other Island was written at 
Yeats’s request for the Abbey Theatre, and was turned down. 
Yeats confessed to Mr. Ervine that he could not make head or 
tail of the play when he read it!^® (“Irishmen,” Mr. Ervine 
tells us incidentally, “are not fond of each other, as Dr. Johnson 
very well knew when he remarked that the Irish are a fair- 
minded people; ‘they never speak well of each other.’ Wilde, 
Shaw, Yeats and George Moore were incompatible. They sel¬ 
dom met, and disliked each other’s work.”) One knows little 
about the reactions of royalty to Shaw’s plays, and is therefore 
intrigued to learn that, while ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II admired 
The Apple Cart (“A great play by the greatest of living satirists. 
What genius and what humour!”). King Edward VII, who 
went to see Arms and the Man at a revival at the Savoy, enjoyed 
its wit but was offended by its satire on soldiers, and left the 
theatre muttering “Of course, the fellow is a damned crank 
Among people upset by The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her 
Search for God were, of all persons, at least two members of the 
County Wexford Bee-Keepers’ Association, a body of which 
Shaw was, unaccountably enough, a life-member. At a meeting 
of this Association on December 29, 1932, one Dr, Greene 
solemnly proposed that “the name of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw” be removed from the list of members on account of his 
“blasphemous statements concerning Christ and His Apostles” 
in the book. He was supported by a Mr. MacDonald who did ' 
not wish to be associated with an infidel. The proposal was 
held over till the Annual Meeting of the Association in the 
following January, at which the Chairman remarked that he 
“did not pretend to be able to fathom one of the greatest minds 
of our time”, and the other members refused to hear Dr. Greene 
speak on the motion. The worthy doctor at once resigned 
membership of a body which, he said, seemed to prefer Bernard 
Shaw to Jesus Christ, and walked out in a huff. 
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Mr. Ervine has written a long work of 600 pages, but there 
is not a dull moment in his book except where he is airing his 
econo-political views. He has a tart wit that enlivens all that 
he writes. This was only to be expected of the author of Some 
Impressions of My Elders. The fine aptitude he shows in the 
present work for summing up an individual in a deft phrase or 
sentence, is also foreshadowed in the earlier one, where, for 
instance, he characterises James Joyce as “Rabelais after a 
nervous breakdown” and Bernard Shaw as “John the Baptist 
pretending to be Karl Marx.” His tilts at men and things in 
the present work are enjoyable to a degree, however unpala¬ 
table they might be to certain people. This is how he compli¬ 
ments his own nation: “Almost entirely Irish in origin, with 
only enough English blood in her veins to preserve her sanity, 
she (Mrs. Annie Besant) had a mixed ancestry.” He docs not 
spare the English either: “The English, having little charm 
themselves, overestimate the value of this delusive quality, for¬ 
getting that it is the hallmark of the crook who, were he without 
charm of some sort, could scarcely earn a living.” And here is 
one for the French: “The world has lived for several centuries 
in the delusion that French civilization is supreme over all other 
civilizations, and no people are more deceived by this belief 
than the French themselves.” The Americans, too, have their 
share. Somewhere in his book Mr. Ervine has occasion to speak 
of the Fellowship of the New Life founded in the eighties by 
Thomas Davidson, a Scot who had been to the United States 
and returned to Great Britain in 1881. The aim of the Fellow¬ 
ship was to lead a simple, strenuous, intellectual life, com- 
munistically, if possible, on a basis of “natural religion”, and 
to cultivate “a perfect character in each and all” (“an achieve¬ 
ment,” comments Mr. Ervine, “which has so far baffled and 
defeated the Almighty”). The members continued to meet for 
fifteen years, “without any perceptible increase in their own 
or anybody else’s nobility”, and then the movement petered 
out. “Davidson returned to the United States where, it seems, 
the supply of high-minded people is higher than in the United 
Kingdom or the number of primitive people is so large that 
any addition to it is unlikely to be noticed.” 
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American publishers, we are told, had ^'disdained” the novels 
of Shaw, though they might have been expected to be more 
enterprising than their English colleagues. But “they were soon 
to make up for this disdain by publishing them almost lavishly, 
without, however, remembering to reward their author.” The 
Americans and spelling reform both have it in: “Just what an 
American does with the time he saves by omitting the w from 
slow is not apparent to him or anybody else.” The supreme 
fault of eloquent people, Mr. Ervine tells us, is that “they vainly 
imagine that eloquence and mind are identical”, and the differ¬ 
ence between producers and business managers is that the 
former “have no conscience” while that latter “must possess 
enough of what they call conscience to serve for two.” As for 
individuals, all manner of them receive a rap on the knuckles 
in the course of the book, ranging from George Glib born, 
cloth merchant and partner of Shaw’s father in a corn-mill 
(who “wisely married a wealthy woman, and retired from all 
trade, wholesale or retail, living like a gentleman on his wife’s 
income”), to Karl Marx (who, when he heard of the death of 
the Ulster girl whom Engels loved, “wrote a perfunctory note 
of regret, and then filled sheets with wails about his need of 
money: an illuminating example of his appalling and shame¬ 
less egotism,” and who “has more followers who have never 
read a line he wrote than any other revolutionary in the whole 
history of social change”) and T. S. Eliot (“whose manner 
becomes more and more apostolic”). 

As is only to be expected, Mr. Ervine’s book is rich in delight¬ 
ful anecdotes. Two of them, taken at random from what is once 
more an embarras de rickesse, will bear re-telUng. The first relates 
to the first performance of Arms and the Man, and is best told 
in Mr. Ervine’s words. “The author took a curtain call and 
was received with cheers. When they had subsided, and before 
G. B. S. could utter a syllable, a solitary hiss was heard in the 
gallery. It was made by R. Goulding Bright, who was after¬ 
wards a very successful literary agent, and it was made, as he 
told me, under a misapprehension. He thought that G. B. S., in 
his satire on florid Balkan soldiers, was reflecting on the British 
Army. G. B. S. bowed to him, and remarked, T quite agree 
with you, sir, but what can two do against so many ?’ ” This, 
incidentally, is the correct version of an oft-repeated first-night 
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acecdotCf which has grown the usual crop of variations. One 
of,these, ^‘garnished. .. with rich and glowing details**, was put 
out by Dr. C. E. M. Joad, “who,” says Mr. Ervine, “was not a 
bigot about truth.” 

The second relates to Shaw’s South African tour in 1932. 
He met General Smuts at a luncheon party given by the 
novelist, Mrs. Sarah Gertrude Millin. The ensuing conversa¬ 
tion flopped because of Shaw’s choice of the wrong Lawrence 
for a subject. Smuts talked of guerrilla warfare, a cue that 
might well have led on to T. E., whom both knew. Instead, 
Shaw veered off to D. H., of whom Smuts had scarcely heard. 
“ ‘Every school girl of sixteen should read Lady Chatteris's Lover*, 
said G. B. S. oracularly, and Smuts, wondering what this work 
was, politely murmured, ‘Of course, of course!’ ” 

A valuable feature of the book under review is the use it 
makes of unpublished letters, including those written by Shaw 
to Mr. and Mrs. Ervine, and his unpublished diaries. One of 
the unpublished letters quoted by the author contains a state¬ 
ment of Shaw’s aesthetic creed striking enough to call for re¬ 
production : 

I have not often formulated the lessons of my apprenticeship 
as a writer; but I did once write down in a notebook something 
like this: You cannot be an artist until you have contracted your¬ 
self within the limits of your art.*® Now, the effect the artist 
produces on others is that of unlimitedness; and it is this g^eat 
mystery and infinitude which attracts us all to art at first in 
these days. But when you get to practice an art, you find that 
the unlimited length before you is of exactly the same nature as 
the unlimited length before a horse in a circus.... 

I have my feeling for the exquisitely cultivated sense of beauty 
—^an almost devotional sense—and the great pains and skill of 
execution which produces work of one kind, and for the bold 
ideas, the daring unscrupulous handling, the imaginative illu¬ 
sions that produce another kind. And I have a leaning towards 
the former that you don’t sympathize with.... I prefer a woman 
knitting to Ajax fighting the sheep, because I know that although 
very little will come the knitting, nothing will come of the 
fighting. So do you, in acting, because you know all about the 
histrionic Ajax; but in literature you still have a notion that 
there is a future for Ajax, and that I am opposng my limitations 
to his infinity. 

. 7 
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1 assure you he cant get out of the ring any more that 1 can.... 
...in art.. .you must plod away diligently in the station of 
life to which your vocation has called you, making the work 
always as good as you can, turning methodically from the fine 
sentence of which you have corrected the grammar tp the punc¬ 
tuation of the next, like the ant or the bee or the good boy, or 
any other disgusting character in books for the edification of 
youth. 

I want a revival of the art of beautiful acting; and I know it 
to be impossible without tremendous practice and constant aim¬ 
ing at beauty of execution, not through a mechanical study of 
poses and pronunciations (though every actor should be a plastic 
and phonetic expert), but through a cultivation of delicate feeling 
and absolute renunciation of all the coarser elements of popular¬ 
ity. And I must lay my plays out for that. 

You have no idea, I believe, of the limitations under which I 
write, and constant search for the right sort of distinction, whether 
of style or thought or humour or vulgarity—how very nicely I 
have to ascertain the truth in order that I may find the true error 
with such precision as to make it appear that it was the first 
thing that came into the head of the character into whose mouth 
I put it. Of course, that is no more than my business; and you 
are quite right to take it for granted, and proceed to grumble at 
what I have not done; but it is none the less indispensable.... 

.. .Also, I will let emotion and passion have all the play I can 
in my characters. But you must recollect that there is a distinc¬ 
tion even in emotion and passion; and that the finer kinds will 
not run through the well worn channels of speech. They may 
make new intellectual speech channels; and for some time these 
will necessarily appear so strange and artificial that it will be 
supposed that they are incapable of conveying emotion. They 
said for many years, remember, that Wagner’s endless melody 
was nothing but discord. 

This was written on March 1, 1895, to the actor Charles 
Gharrington (Martin), and Mr. Ervine owes it to the courtesy 
of his friend Mr. Ashley Dukes, the well-known playwright, 
producer and dramatic critic. Of Shaw’s correspondence Mr, 
Ervine writes in his preface that it alone would fill many 
volumes, and the task of editing it will not be enviable. “But 
when it is accomplished readers will be amazed by the care 
and trouble he spent on the least of his letters; which was not 
surpassed by the care and trouble he took ovei^ his major works. 
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There must be, scattered about the world, thousands of letters 
and postcards, many of them in his handwriting, which are 
full of wit and wisdom. The man who undertakes the task of 
collecting them will have to dedicate his life to it.” The publica¬ 
tion of the complete correspondence of Shaw, if ever it comes 
about, will undoubtedly be a major literary event. 

The diaries referred to were kept by Shaw between 1872 and 
1884, and again between 1884 and 1897 (the entries for 1892 
are unfortunately missing). To judge by the extracts, quoted 
by Mr. Ervine, they contain important material and call for 
careful editing and publication. 

Added value is given to the book by a number of rare photo¬ 
graphs of extraordinary interest. A detailed index of 28 closely 
printed pages has definitely enhanced its usefulness for the 
student of Shaw. It is well printed and got up, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, not altogether free from misprints. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

1. Earlier, in his essay on Bernard Shaw in Sonu Impressions of My Elders, published 
in 1923, Mr. Ervine had summed up the reason in one sentence: “I imagine 
that the French are so cursed with logic that their rni^ds revolt from the 
extreme reasoning of Mr. Shaw as an overloaded stomach revolts from rich 
food.” 

2. Mr. Ervine comments: "He was, but he alwa)^ gave a good performance.” 

3. A passage from Some Impressions of My Elders is worth recalling in this con¬ 
nexion: “I have seen him (Shaw) blush like a boy on finding people in a 
room which he had expected to find unoccupied, and when one meets him 
casually in the street he is at first non-plussed and without conversation or 
power to do more than smile amiably.” 

4. Mr. Ervine says that Sartorius and Lickcheese, in Widoums' Houses, are both 
derived, not only in nature and relationship but in actual situation, from 
Casby, the owner of the Bleeding Heart Yard in Little Dorrit, and Pancks, his 
rent collector. He invites a comparison between the scene in Act II, where 
Sartorius dismisses Lickcheese from his service, and that in chapter 32 of the 
second book of Little Dorrit. 

5. "Who never remembers a friend or forgets an enemy” is how Lloyd George 
is characterized in Some Impressions of My Elders. 

€. An ex-master of Eton and a member of the Land Reform Union, one of the 
"socialist” societies Shaw used to frequent in the eighties. 

7. Another member of the Land Reform Union. 

8. First editor of ‘The New Statesman, foimded by the Webbs in 1913, with money 
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irom Fabian sympathizers, including ;^1000 from Shaw. Later Sharp and 
Shaw fell out with each other. 

9. His treatment of Wells is much more favourable in Some Itnpressim of My 
Elders. 

10. This notion of ‘‘being thrown on the scrapheap’^ comes in, however, for a 
good deal of criticism in the earlier Some Impressiom of My Elders. 

11. One of the many things we unlearn on reading Mr. Ervine’s work is that 
the Abbey Theatre was founded and maintained, as popularly believed, by 
Lady Gregory. It owed itself, so Mr. Ervine informs us, to ^e munificence 
of Miss Homiman, mentioned in Section II of this review article. As for Lady 
Gregory, “she never gave a farthing to it, but, quite legitimately, took many 
pounds from it.” Having been closely associated with the Abbey Theatre for , 
a time as playwright and manager, Mr. Ervine ought to know. 

12. Sir Winston Churchill, however, records an opposite impression in his Great 
Contemporaries. Writing in 1937, he says that he lately took his children to 
Major Barbcaa, twenty years after he had seen it—twenty terrific yean during 
which the landmarks of centuries had been swept away and almost every 
human institution had undergone decisive change. Yet in Major Barbara 
“there was not a character requiring to be re-drawn, not a sentence nor a 
suggestion that was out of date.” His children were astounded to learn that 

• a play that seemed to them “the very acme of modernity” had been written 
more than five years be{}re they were born. 

13. It wasjn Some Impressions of My Elders that Mr. Ervine first supplied this 
information. It is repeated in the present work. 

14. See, however, Section II for his reaction io John Bull's Other Island. 

15. This sentence is written in the letter in capitals. 



‘ Traduttore — Traditore^: 

A Note on the Translation of Poetry 


The problem of the translation of poetry has often been dis¬ 
cussed.* Poetry is notoriously untranslatable. Traduttore — 
traditore: so runs the old adage. This note is designed to call 
attention to the basic reason why poetry should defy transla¬ 
tion. Even if he was the greatest of poets in his language, the 
traduttore of poetry would still be a traditore for the simple reason 
that, while it is possible to transfer the logical entity of a poem 
to another language, it is physically impossible to transfer its 
sensuous entity; and that is precisely what constitutes the 
burden, as Shelley would call it, of the curse of Babel.f A 
word in poetry has not merely a meaning-value but also a 
sound-value, not merely an appeal to the mind and under¬ 
standing but also an appeal to the ear (as it is heard) —even 
an appeal to the tongue and the palate (as it is spoken); and 
in poetry the two values, the semantic and the sonic, the logical 
and the sensuous, are so closely integrated into each other as 
to be inseparable. The meaning alone in abstraction from the 
sensuous form does not make poetry, which is diat unique kind 
of composition where the merely physical entity of words 
whether singly or in combination tells as much as the intel¬ 
lectual one, sometimes even more, and in all cases, definitely 
reinforces and enriches the latter far beyond itself. But it is 
only the intellectual or logical entity of a word that one can 
reproduce in another language; not, surely, the physical or 
sensuous one. It may be possible to find an exact equivalent 
of a word in another language, but even that perfect equivalent 
is bound to be a dififerent collocation of sounds and so have a 
different sensuous feel: an ineluctable fact which not even the 
greatest of translators can get over. What, then, happens 
(and must happen) in translation is that a different sensuous 
entity comes to be substituted for the original one. But the 

• See, for instance, the note on “Tlie Feasibility of Translation” by Paul E. 
Hadley in the Tear-Book of Compaxatm and General Literature, IV, No. 14, 1935. 

t Defence qf Poetry. 
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whole being of poetry is so firmly attached to its original 
sensuous matrix that it withers as soon as it is wrenched off 
from there. That is the basic tradimento of the traduttore, and 
even the greatest of poets as a traduttore cannot esc^e it. To 
cite an illustration from the language that gives us tne adage 
‘traduttore—traditore’, the opening line of La Divina Commedia, 
“Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita”, is easily Englished as 
“In the middle of the path of our life”. The meaning, the 
notional content, of the line, i.e. its logical entity, is completely 
transferred in the English version, not a particle of it being 
lost in the process. Yet the poetry of the line is as completely 
lost in the transfer, because the sensuous entity of the line 
cannot be transferred. The very sound of the Italian line spells 
poetry; no possible English version could repeat that miracle. 
Here are the opening words of a poem of Olindo Guerrini’s: 
“Quando cadran le foglie”. Quite an ordinary statement in 
respect of notional content, which is completely transferred to 
English, without loss, as “When will fall the leaves”. Yet, in 
its original form, there is something extraordinary about this 
ordinary statement—a spell that no English translation, how¬ 
ever good, can ever hope to bind, just because it has necessarily 
to work with different sounds. Leaves, it seems, must fall 
differently in Italian and in English. There is no botanical 
reason why they should do so; it is a poetic fact none the less. 
Not even the greatest of translators can get over that poetic 
fact. To reverse the process, from English to another language, 
what poet in an alien tongue could ever translate 

Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves; 

And mid-May’s eldest child 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flies on sununer eves? 

The two basic experiences of the lines quoted. Beauty dying 
{*'fa.st-fading violets”) and Beauty nascent ("^coming musk-rose”), 
are realized directly and immediately, in concrete, sensuous 
terms, in the lines themselves. Beauty dies in the first of these 
lines amid the deep sighs of the spirants, the /’s and »*s, com¬ 
bined with the long vowels in Jastf fading, violets, and leaves: 
all which makes this single line half an elegy on the passing 
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away of Beauty. Beauty as surely comes to birth in the next 
dirce lines, is ushered into the warmth of existence in a succes¬ 
sion of warm consonants—the w’s (w, incidentally, is such a 
warm consonant: contrast its cold neighbour, /). No traduUore 
could ever possibly reproduce in translation all the marvels 
of the original sound-pattern of the four English lines. Even 
if he were a great poet himself and were able to replace the 
notional constituents of the four lines in another sensuous 
matrix equally marvellous, it would be a different matrix all 
the same and the resultant, accordingly, a different poem, 
which, however beautiful, would still be (in Groce’s phrase) a 
faithless beauty. 



Translations from Tagore* 


( 1 ) 

SES SAPTAK: poem NO. 7 

When the desert covering 
of thousands of years was lifted, 
there was revealed the mammoth skeleton 
of a dateless human habitation— 

which once had life in the invisible void behind the backdrop 
of History. 

Its resonant centuries have consigned all their poetry and 
song 

to the depths of an unplumbed silence. 

And those songs which were still in the germ, in the bud, 
the immense possibilities that lay latent in the twilight, 
sank from the unexpressed to the unexpressed. 

That too which lay dim behind a veil of smoke, went out. 
That which sold and that which didn’t sell— 
both went out of the market of this world, 
imprinted with the same valuation. 

Nowhere was left their scar 
Nowhere was felt their loss. 

Countless aeons have whirled themselves 
across the serene and silent sky. 

Countless new worlds 
have torn through darkness into the light, 
and been carried on the eddying foam of countless stars— 
till, at last, at aeon-end, they have gone the way 
of the ephemeral insect, 
of the cloud at the end of the rains. 

*These translations were published in journals and some of them 
re-published in One Hundred and One Poems. The author seems to have been 
engaged in further revising them. The versions printed here embody his latest 
corrections.—Ed. 
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What an ascetic are you. Eternal Time! 

Creations are churned up to the crests 
of the waves of your fathomless meditation; 
are churned down again to their troughs. 

The wheeling dance of the manifest and the unmanifest gyrates 
with tremendous motion, 

While you stand at its still centre in unruffled serenity. 

O Imperturbable! initiate me into thy ascesis: 

Place me in the hushed, innermost recesses 
of the sacrificial fire of creation. 

Where reigns an unbroken peace 

in between life and death, between attainment and privation. 


( 2 ) 

SES SAPTAK: poem NO. 40 

paridyavaprlhim sadya ayam 
updtifthe prathamajdmrtcLsya* 

—Aiharvaveda 


The sage-poet has said— 

He roamed the sky and earth: 

At length he came and stood 
Before the Immortal Primal. 

Who is this Immortal Primal ? 

What shall I call him ? 

I call him the ageless: 

He is of all time. 

The fog of decrepitude and death has hemmed him in time 
and again. 

Time and again he has emerged from that fog. 

Day after day, in the dawnlight, 
has been heard his voice: 

“Here am I, the immortal Primal”. 

* “At once I obtained the heaven and earth; I approach the First-Born of 
Truth'*. Atharvavedat 2.1.4. 
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The day advances: 

The wind grows hot: 

The sky is dimmed with dust: 

The grating noise of an aging world whirls away into the 
distance. 

The day steals to its end: 

The heat subsides: 

The dust settles: 

The inconsequential bickerings of rough voices are stilled: 
The veil of light shifts beyond the horizon. 

In the endless starlight 
In the stainless darkness 
The Word is heard again: 

“Here am I, the Immortal Primal.” 

Century after century 
asserts itself 
in human striving— 

Till the striving flags, 
the sacrificial fires die, 
the chant loses meaning, 

the tattered and soiled garment of worn-out endeavour 
shrouds a dying century. 

At last— 

by the gateway of the last sunset, 

steals in the night of aeon-end, 

and spells the chant of peace in the darkness. 

Hours pass by—hours that span countless years. 

The morning of a new age, white conch in hand, 
stands on the golden mount of the orient. 

And one sees— 

Somebody has washed in showers of darkness 
the dirt of centuries grovelling in the dust: 

And an immeasurable forgiveness has spread itself 
on the stains of vanished offence: 

And, seated in serene light. 

The Immortal Primal. 
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When I was a child, 

1 saw with entranced eyes an endless novelty and freshness 
in the green of the earth, 
in the blue of the skies. 

The day advanced. 

The chariot of life trundled its way over a miscellany of tracks, 
now here, now there. 

The searing sighs of an aggrieved heart 
blew dry leaves over the horizon. 

The motion of the wheels 
made the air thick with dust. 

Empyrean fancies 
vanished in the wake of the clouds. 

Famished desire 

roamed the earth in the midday sun, 
in orchards and in cornfields, 
invited or uninvited. 

My wanderings of this life over earth and sky— 
over ways right and wrong—are ended. 

Today I come and stand 

Before the Immortal Primal. 


(3) 

PRANTIK: poem NO. 8 

When the lights went out on the stage one by one, and the 
theatre was emptied of audience, my mind sank to quiet 
at the beckoning of silence, like a sleep whose dream- 
pictures are inked out in the darkness. 

The make-up that I had been contriving so long for my stage- 
appearance since the curtain went up, came to nothing 
in a moment. 
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To present myself to the multitude I had decked myself in a 
variety of colours and insignia; all these were wiped out. 

The depth of my fullness in myself reduced me to a wondering 
silence like that of the clear sky hushed in star-Ut self- 
realization when the variegated make-up of the earth fades 
into the blank of the day’s end that witnesses the funeral 
of the sun. ' • 


(4) 

THE EARTH 
{Patraputy Poem No. 3) 

Today at the altar of the day’s end, as it bows in a last 
salutation, 

I make you my obeisance—accept it, O Earth! 

Valiant arc you, meant for heroes only. 

Opposites meet in you: at once soft and hard, 

You partake of the nature of both man and woman. 

The life of man you sway with an excruciating conflict. 

With your right hand you pour nectar. 

With your left you break the chalice,— 

And fill your playground with mocking laughter. 

A high price you put on what is worth having. 

Make the heroic life difficult of attainment. 

The right to a great life hard to earn: 

No mercy you show to those who ask for it. 

Every tree you bear hides the story of battle-scarred moments, 
Your fruits and crops flaunt the garlands of your victories. 
Over sea and land range your remorseless battlefields, 

Where death sounds the clarion of the victory of life. 

Your ruthlessness is the foundation on which civilization builds 
its triumphal arch: 

If there is any lapse, total destruction is the price thereof. 
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The demon ruled the beginning of your history with a might 
invincible,— 

Rough, savage, insensate. 

With mace and club in his fat clumsy hands, he played havoc 
with the seas and mountains. 

And muddied the skies with a miasma of fire and gas. 

A despot of matter, he had a blind hatred of life. 

Then came the gods. 

Who pronounced the charm that quelled the demon. 

The insolence of matter was curbed. 

The Mother of Life spread her green mantle for her children: 
On the orient mount stood the Dawn: 

Evening descended with her spell of peace on the shores of the 
west. 

The shackled demon was brought low: 

Yet that primeval savage clings to your history. 

Into order he brings a sudden anarchy: 

Oiit of the dark crypts of your nature he wriggles out all of a 
sudden: 

His lunacies still affect the workings of your pulse. 

Day and night the sky, the air, the forests 

Ring to the exalted chant of the gods, soft and loud: 

Yet out of the cavern of your breast that half-tamed serpent- 
monster 

Lifts his hood from moment to moment:— 

Goaded by him you hurt your own creatures. 

Ravage your own creations. 


Today, at your footstool resting on evil and good, 

I shall place the obeisance of my scarred life— 

A homage upto your greatness so terrible and so beautiful. 

The massive Ufe, the massive death, secreted in your bowels— 
Today I touch it and feel it all over my body and mind. 

The vanished remains of countless men of countless ages are 
stored in your dust. 

1 too shall leave behind a few handfuls of dust— 

The residue all my joys and sorrows— 
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Leave them behind amid this silent dust-heap that swallows 
all names, all shapes, all identities. 

O fast-bound Earth, Earth free-voyaging amidst the ^ouds, 

Earth steeped in the great silence of the mountains. 

Earth astir with the ceaseless roar of the azure seas, 

Blessed with your fruits, you are beautiful: bereft of them, you 
are terrible. 

Here, your cornfields bowing with ripening harvests— 

Where daily the radiant morning sun wipes out the dewdrops 
with its mantle of light. 

And the setting sun leaves its unspoken happiness undulant on 
the yellowing corn. 

There, the devil-dance of mirages in deserts 

Water-less, fruit-less, fear-stricken, skeleton-strewn. 

In Vaisakh I have seen your storms swoop like a dark hawk on 
the lightning-pecked horizon; 

From end to end the sky roars like a lion puffing its manes; 

The swish of its tail sends the mighty forest-tree, its branches in 
disarray. 

Grovelling in the dust in despair; 

The blown-off roof of a broken hut rushes in the van of the 
wind, 

Like an imprisoned bandit who has broken his chains and 
makes a bid for freedom. 

Again, in Ph^gun, I have seen the mild warmth of your 
southern breezes 

Strew soliloquies of union and separation in the scent of mango- 
blossoms; 

While the lunar chalice brims over with the foam of nectarean 
wine; 

And the sylvan murmur, impatient with the impertinent wind. 
Bursts into a sudden babble. 

Suave you are, you are brutal, old you are, you are ever new. 

In some immemorial dawn you emerged from the sacrificial 
fire of a dateless creation; 

Over your circling ways you have scattered the remains of 
hundreds of dilapidated histories, all meaning spent; 
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Have laid, without a twinge of remorse, your rejected handi¬ 
works 

On layers of countless oblivions. 

Mother of Life, you have kept us 
In small cages of fragmented time— 

Within which all our pastimes must end: 

All our glories. 

It’s with no illusions that I have come before you today: 

I would not claim from you any immortality for the garland 
of days and nights 

That I have strung bit by bit all this life. 

If I have paid the right price for a seat in a tiny fragment 
Of those mammoth moments that emerge and vanish 
In the course of your multi-million-year circuit round the sun; 
If, with sorrow immeasurable, I have conquered but one fruit¬ 
ful fraction of life; 

Then put on my brow just one earthen mark of yours— 

The mark that will fade 

On the night when all marks fade into the Great Unknown. 

O heartless Earth, 

Before you forget me quite. 

Let me place my obeisance today 
At your implacable feet. 


(5) 

PRANTIK: poem NO. 14 

It’s time for the bird to go. 

Presently the nest will be empty. 

The hushed song, the crumbling nest, will be shaken 
by the forest to dust. 

With the withered leaf and the faded flower I too 

shall be wafted at break of day into the trackless 
void beyond the sunset sea. 
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Long have I enjoyed the hospitality of this earth: 

Sometimes I have received her invitation laden with 
the scent of 

mango-blossoms and sweet with the suavity of ^halgun: 
The asoka sprigs have hinted their desire for my song, 
which I have given, full of love: 

Sometimes the blasts of Vaisakh have choked my throat with 
scorching dust and disabled my wings: 

With all these I have been blessed with the honour of living. 
When the weary journey on this shore has ended, 

I shall turn back 

for a moment in humble homage to the Genius 
that presides over this life. 


( 6 ) 

THE COSMIC STAGE 
(from Arogya) 

On the vast stage of the cosmos, pyrotechnics of suns and stars 
flash from sky to sky, from aeon to aeon-end. 

I too have come carrying a particle of fire from the unseen and 
unbegun to one small corner of a narrow strip of space and 
time. 

Today as I reach the final act the lights begin to dim, and in 
the gathering shadows is betrayed the illusory nature of 
this play. 

The stage-costumes of joy and sorrow start slipping off slowly; 
and I see lying outside the theatre-door heaps of multi¬ 
coloured garments discarded by millions of actors and 
actresses from age to age. 

As I look beyond, far in the background I discern the Nataraja, 
the Master of the Revels, solitary and silent behind 
hundreds of extinguished stars. 



Honouring and Dishonouring the 
Memory of Tagore 


It is unquestionably an extraordinary piece of good fortune 
for us, Bengalis and Indians, that a great man and writer like 
Tagore was born among us. I, for one, am not quite sure 
whether we deserve it fully. Deserved or undeserved, it is un¬ 
doubtedly one to express our thankfulness for, in public and 
on a national scale, on this occasion of the centenary of his 
birth. But the expression would not be worthy of the occasion 
if it were confined to only ephemeral celebrations. To be com¬ 
mensurate with the greatness of the occasion, ways of expres¬ 
sion of substantial and permanent worth must be sought for. 
I am going to speak here of two such. 

One of the very best ways of honouring the memory of 
Tagore would be, to my mind, to prepare a standard concor¬ 
dance to his works. In English they have had by now standard 
concordances to the works of nearly all their major poets. 
Surely we owe it to the memory of our national poet to prepare 
and bring out a standard concordance to his writings. This 
will be a work of solid worth and permanent value; a reliable 
concordance will be to students of Tagore an invaluable re¬ 
ference book and tool of research. 

It is by no means an easy task to prepare a full concordance 
to the immense body of Tagore’s writings. It calls for a team 
of devoted workers and adequate financial provision, and will 
be necessarily spread over a number of years. But a start might 
well be made in this centenary year, and would form a worthy 
part of the centenary celebrations. The compilation of a verbal 
concordance, covering both his prose and his verse, is what we 
should attempt in the first instance; that of what is called a 
“real*’ concordance, that is to say, a subjectwise one, may be 
undertaken later. 

The Visva-Bharati University should, to my mind, take the 
work in hand, and approach the Central and the West Bengal 
Governments for financial assistance in the undertaking. Since 
both the Governments are sponsoring the centenary edebra- 

' a 
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tions this year, financial assistance towards the compilation of 
a Tagore Concordance ought to be regarded by them as a 
necessary part of the obligations they have assumed. 


The other way of honouring the memory of Tagore I am 
going to speak of, was suggested by an episode recorded in 
Sm. Nirmalkumari Mahalanobis’s recently published remini¬ 
scences of the last days of Tagore, Bai^e ^ravan. Only a few 
weeks before his death Tagore was speaking to the people 
assembled in his room (including the authoress) of the suffer¬ 
ings of Bengal villagers, witnessed with his own eyes, due to 
scarcity of drinking water; and she found the Poet in tears as 
he spoke. Let us honour those tears of the Poet, shed on the 
eve of death over the sufferings of his countrymen. They are 
sacred tears. They arc best honoured if the Government of 
West Bengal makes it a point to sink one or more tube-wells, 
as needed, at every village in the State which has none, and 
to add to their number where the existing ones, if any, are 
not sufficient to meet local needs. A plaque should be attached 
to each such tube-well describing the occasion of the installa¬ 
tion. It is not yet too late perhaps to insert a scheme like the 
one suggested, in the Third Five-Year Plan of West Bengal. 
It would bring home to the masses of Tagore’s countrymen as 
nothing else perhaps could how much they were in his thoughts 
and how he was indeed their “national poet” in a very real 
sense of the term. Tagore, it must not be forgotten, was not 
merely a poet and man of letters but one who worried himself 
a good deal over the problems of an afflicted country and 
world and a very large part of whose multifarious activity con¬ 
sisted of social service alone. This centenary year calls for a 
memorial to the Poet that would emphasize this aspect of his 
life and work. 


Ways of dishonouring the memory of Tagore are many and 
varied, and it is not the purpose of this article to catalogue 
them. I would confine myself here to one rather insidious way 
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of honouring his memory which amounts to dishonouring—I 
refer to the filming of his works. Film versions have been made 
within the last few years of two of his best-known short stories— 
two of his finest —Kdbuliwdlldh and Ksudhita Pasdn (Hungry 
Stones). (Films of other short stories are in contemplation or in 
the making.) Both the films add a lot of alien matter to the 
original stuff—paddings and graftings, frills and embroideries, 
that tend to give a spectator, who has not read the stories 
themselves, the impression that Tagore did not know his art. 
How is it possible—the film-makers might ask—to transform 
a short story into a feature film without additions ? Of course, 
not. Exactly the reason why film-makers should leave the short 
stories of Tagore severely alone. The short s’tories of Tagore, 
and the two stories, Kdbuliwdlldh and Ksudhita PasdUy in 
particular, are each a self-contained and self-complete work of 
art. Their concentrate form would not brook an addition here 
or a subtraction there; any the least interference sends its in¬ 
tegrity to pieces. That is the sacrilege (aesthetically it is no 
less than that) that has been perpetrated in the two films. The 
film of Kdbuliwdlldh adds details about the prison-life of Raha- 
mat that would furnish matter enough for another short story. 
In that of Ksudhita Pdsdn the fine poetry of the original is 
reduced to prose in the way a series of suggestive interrogations 
are turned into flat affirmations, the supernatural, realized as 
a feeling in the original, is brought down to an ocular level, 
and a hint of reincarnation thrown in for additional embellish¬ 
ment. The two films have undoubtedly their merits as films. 
But even on the most liberal appraisal of their film virtues, the 
question still remains: “Why create one work of art by killing 
another?” 

Literary classics are often mutilated beyond recognition in 
western films. But then, fortunately, the majority of picture- 
goers in western countries are acquainted with the originals of 
such films: which is not the case with the two films in question, 
so far as non-Bengali audiences are concerned. The two films 
have been widely exhibited outside West Bengal. Of the non- 
Bengali film-goers who have viewed or will be viewing the two 
films, only a negligible minority have or will have read the two 
stories of Tagore either in the original or in their English 
translations. Hie non-Bengali film-goers, therefore, could 
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hardly be blamed if from his experience of the two films he 
concluded that Tagore was a writer who used to pad his short 
stories with crude and meretricious otiosities. Would that be a 
service to the memory of Tagore? The least that ftlm-makers 
could do if they cared for the memory of Tagore would be to 
preface such films with a candid declaration that, while some 
of their matter was taken from this or that work of Tagore’s, 
there was a good deal in them that was simply not Tagore’s. 



fVestem Influence on the Poetry of Tagore 

It is not possible within the limitations of allotted space to 
attempt anything like an exhaustive treatment of the subject 
of this article. We shall have to content ourselves here with set¬ 
ting the perspective in the matter and underlining a few points 
of interest.. That the subject is confined to Tagore’s poetry 
alone is due not only to limitations of space but aho to the fact 
that Tagore considered himself a poet above all things else. 
In 1893 he wrote, “The moment I begin to write poetry, I 
enter into my true self; true for all time. I distinctly feel that 
there lies my true home.... Poetry is the sole refuge of all the 
deepest truths of my life.”^ Again: “As far as I can see, it is in 
poetry that I am most at home... .Of all the Muses, she is the 
one that comes closest to me.”^ And this was what he said in 
1931: “As, going round the long circling course of life, I have 
at parting-time today the entire circle in view, I well realize 
that there is just one thing to know me by, namely, that I am 
only a poet.”® 

To set the perspective, first. Western influence on Bengali 
life, literature, and thought was already more than half a 
century old when Tagore was born. What is appropriately 
called the Bengal Renaissance of the 19th century was largely 
a product of this western influence. The young Tagore grew 
up, as a matter of fact, in an atmosphere thick with western 
influence, and imbibed further doses of it on his first visit to 
England at the age of 17, where he studied for two years 
(1878-80), first at Brighton, and subsequently in London.* It 
was a time when the receptive Bengali mind was drawing avidly 
on the rich stores of the West, and no family in Bengal in those 
days was more sensitive to western literature, art, and thought 
than the highly enlightened Tagores. In the years following his 
return from England Tagore spent a good deal of his time 
delving into western literature and thought. Home influence 
apart, he was fortunate too in his early literary associates; there 
was, besides his elder brother, Jyotirindranath Tagore, the 
latter’s class-mate, Akshaychandra Ghaudhuri, and there were 
Priyanath Sen, Asutosh Ghaudhuri, and Loken Palit—men who 
helped to widen his acquaintance with western literature. AH 
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his long life Tagore was deeply interested in and in close touch 
with goings-on in western countries, which he visited several 
times (the last one, the ninth, in 1930-31, at the age of 69). 
His prose essays, his criticisms, his reminiscences, travel diaries 
and correspondence, and his translations reveal an extensive 
acquaintance with and a profound appreciation of the intel¬ 
lectual heritage of the West—a heritage which formed a major 
component of the cosmopolitan culture in an Indian frame¬ 
work that he tried to build up in later years at the Visva- 
Bharati. Like his hero Amit Ray’s in ^eser Kavita,^ his memory 
must have been stuffed with reminiscences of his readings in 
English and other western literatures; and since its reading 
forms an organic part of the total experience of a sensitive and 
integrated mind such as Tagore’s, these reminiscences, con¬ 
scious or unconscious, were of course one of the many “simples” 
that went into the making of the rich complex of his poetry. 

But only one; the complex itself was too rich and multiform 
to be made of just this one or any other. The picture presented 
in the foregoing paragraph has another side. If Tagore took 
from the West liberally and appreciatively, he gave back much 
in return, and it was not his fault that the West was unable to 
receive it in the way it should have done. It is just as well to 
recall what Johan Bojer wrote about him in 1931: “He is 
India bringing to Europe a new divine symbol, not the Cross, 
but the Lotus.”® A growing awareness of the Indian “Lotus” 
was as much a feature of the Bengal Renaissance as its know¬ 
ledge of the Western “Gross”. Western education led, para¬ 
doxically, to a re-discovery of the national heritage, and the 
growth of the Indian national consciousness throughout the 
second half of the 19th century was fostered by and in its turn 
fostered an increasing knowledge and appreciation of the cul¬ 
tural legacy of the country’s great past. Once again, no family 
in Bengal had a greater or finer awareness of this legacy than 
the Tagores. The Poet’s father, Mahar§i Debendranath Tagore, 
himself steeped in Indian thought, made it a particular point 
to cultivate this awareness in his family in precept and practice, 
and the Poet drank as deep at the founts of ancient Indian 
literature, art and philosophy as at those of western culture— 
even deeper. Accordingly, Sanskrit and Pali literature and 
Indian philosophy were greater formative influences on the 
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writings of Tagore than western literature and thought. An¬ 
other major influence was the Vaisnava poetry of medieval 
Bengal, which, as his own words show, deeply affected his 
imagination and the making of his own poetry. He found his 
way into it at the age of thirteen or so, and some of his earliest 
verses were outright imitations of Vaisijiava poetry and were 
given out to the world as the writings of a Vaisnava poet of 
the name of Bhanusiriiha Thakur (much like the Rowley poems 
of Chatterton’). Bengali folk song and folk poetry, Baul and 
other, made no mean contribution,® nor did, for that matter, 
the influence of medieval poet-saints like Kablr. Much in 
Tagore’s poetry is explained by (very often, only by) these in¬ 
fluences, and attains significance in the framework they pro¬ 
vide. The main stream of influences on Tagore’s poetry is thus 
of Sanskritic and Bengali origins; western influence is just a 
tributary (though a fine one at that) which joins in on the 
way. It is more rewarding, as a matter of fact, to explore in¬ 
digenous influences on the making of his poetry than western 
ones. The former are traceable much more extensively and 
significantly than the latter in the matter and the style, the 
outlook and the slant, the imagery and the allusions and re¬ 
ferences, direct and oblique, of Tagore’s poetry, both the ins¬ 
piration and the redolences of which arc more pronouncedly 
Indian and Bengali than western. It is difficult to recall any 
great passage of his poetry that would have been impossible 
without western influence; but one could readily recall a great 
many that could not have been without an Indian background. 
What western influence on Tagore ever called forth so pro¬ 
found and so moving a poem of his as the fortieth in Ses SaptafP 
—on prathamajdta amrta: the Immortal Primal—^which was 
directly inspired by a verse of the Atharva-veda^** or, for that 
matter, the tenth in Patraput, which is directly based on two 
famous passages of the Upanisads?^^ As for the influences of 
individual authors, one would discover on analysis that the 
influence of, say, Kalidasa bn Tagore’s poetry is more potent 
and palpable than that of any western poet. Right from Meghdut 
(1890) in Manast to Tak^a (1938) and AnasuyS (1940) in SdndP^ 
Kalidasa swayed his imagination as no other poet did. Traces 
of western influence in the poetry of Tagore in the shape of . 
specific echoes and borrowings are not many. For Tagore did 
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not set himself to imitate western models in deliberate fashion.** 
He was not the kind of poet who seeks to make up for the lack 
of native gc;iiius or talent by a sedulous imitation of foreign 
models (all too common a feature of modern Indian literature). 
Western influence in his case acted rather as a stimulant and 
widcner of mental horizons, enlarging for him the area of 
available spiritual companionship, and giving him a heightened 
awareness of the possibilities of poetry—the realization that 
there are more chambers than one in the mansion of the Muses. 

There is also the additional fact that Tagore, if he was at¬ 
tracted by certain aspects of western civilization, was also re¬ 
pelled by certain others—aspects which were in increasing evi¬ 
dence as the twentieth century wore on. In his later years the 
West seemed to him to be sick with that “fulness of bread” of 
which the Prophet Ezekiel speaks, and of the implications of 
which, in moral and spiritual terms, none could possibly have 
a livelier realization than Tagore with his background of Indian 
thought; he refers to them again and again in his prose-writings. 
From this “fulness”, as from an “imposthume.. .that inward 
breaks”, stemmed all those hideous manifestations of western 
civilization that have shamed the present century—its worship 
of mammon and the machine, its politics of unbelief (as Tagore 
calls it in one of his essays**), its imperialist greed and colonial 
exploitation, its racial arrogance and colour prejudice, its hectic 
living and rapid loss of values, its “crosstianization” (to adapt 
an expressive Shavian neologism) of Christianity, its cult of 
violence and the successive wars in which it has mauled itself 
and others. All these filled Tagore with a deepening distrust of 
and disappointment with the West, which come out repeatedly 
in his later writings, especially in his prose essays, and find their 
crowning expression in his last public address, Sabhyatdr Sankat^^ 
written in April, 1941, for delivery on his eightieth birthday, 
four months before his death. “I started life,” he says in that 
address, “with a devout faith in Europe’s gift of civilization, in 
the riches of her soul. Today, as I am about to go, that faith 
of mine is gone completely bankrupt.” 

Again, it is on record that events in Tagore’s life—a change 
of environment, for example—^sometimes released or directed 
his creative energies, and induced what he calls “a change of 
season” in his poetry,** much more than “influences”, western 
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or eastern, did. An instance is the effect on his poetry of his 
sojourn at Ghazipore (1888), of which he speaks in his preface 
to Mdnasi,^’^ or that of his sojourn at Almora (1903), of which 
he speaks in the same preface. “I have,” he writes, ‘‘repeatedly 
noted the influence on my imagination of a change of milieu.” 
It is important, too, to remember, as his poem Barsdjdpan^^ well 
reminds us, that there were moods of his mind which met with 
no response, alas, in western literature. 


Western influence on Tagore is too often treated with Fluel- 
len*s logic: “There is a river in Macedon, and there is also 
moreover a river at Monmouth.. Parallels are cited be¬ 
tween him and this or that western poet, and conclusions sought 
to be drawn accordingly. It is a common fallacy in criticism to 
take parallels for signs of indebtedness or influence. All that 
parallels really prove is the community of the poetic mind all 
the world over. Too much stress on parallels" might lead to 
absurd conclusions.^ Many of his lyrics, for instance, almost 
sing themselves, even when not expressly written as songs; so 
do many Elizabethan lyrics. It is an interesting resemblance, 
no doubt, but entirely fortuitous, and it would be absurd to 
suggest that they had anything to do with each other, especially 
when Vaisnava poetry is near at hand to provide the necessary 
background to this feature of Tagore’s lyric verse. For another 
instance, there are the opening lines of the poem that closes 
his novel, iSeser Kavitd: 

and there are those famous lines of Andrew Marvell’s: 

But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged Chariot hurrying near. 

But it would be an absolutely unwarranted assumption to re¬ 
gard the former as an echo of the latter, even though they 
happen to wind up a novel which contains interesting testimony 
to Tagore’s acquaintance with the English “metaphysicals”. 
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Again, just because George Herbert and Sir William Watson 
wrote of “the bridal of earth and sky”, shall we say that they 
suggested to Tagore the line in his Sravangdthd: 

*Ri«i*Nr Tiisiwii 

Or, again, shall we suggest that the erotic imagery that marks 
his Jivandevata^^ and much other religious verse—a feature that 
so bewildered Dr. Edward Thompson—is derived from the 
similar feature of the religious poetry of Richard Grashaw? A 
patently absurd suggestion; the more so as Vaisnava poetry 
is once more near at hand to furnish the immediate back¬ 
ground. Or, to take another instance, Dr. Edward Thompson 
would have it that the influence of Browning on Tagore was 
considerable,®® and the late Professor Amulyachandra Aikat 
cited numerous parallels between Browning and Tagore in his 
Calcutta University Extension Lectures®* in 1921. Would all 
that justify us in saying that a poet so steeped in the Upanisads 
—indeed, brought up on them—as Tagore was, required to 
have waited for inspiration from Browing to grow the attitude 
towards Death that he did? One who thinks that he did has 
no idea of what is there in the Upanisads or what they meant 
for Tagore. Again, just because Tagore had read Sir Thomas 
Browne with Henry Morley at London and because there are 
parallels between his reflections on death and those in Religio 
Medici and Um Burial, it does not necessarily follow that he was 
influenced by Thomas Browne. To take another instance, 
Botticelli’s “Birth of Aphrodite” and the first two stanzas of 
the third chorus in Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon may provide 
interesting parallels to parts of Tagore’s UrvaSi, But it would 
be only ignorance of the Indian myth that could lead one to 
think that cither the one or the other or both suggested Tagore’s 
poem to him. The poem Praudha^^ in Citrd would very possibly 
remind a student of English poetry of portions of Tintem Abbey, 
but it is only by Flucllen’s logic that this can be treated as 
anything more than an interesting case of resemblance. The 
first stanza o^^unyaghar^^ in PariSes^'^ may well recall the opening 
lines of de la Mare’s The Listeners’, but there the resemblance 
ends, and the remainders of the two poems are absolutely 
diflerent from each other. A passing reference may be made 
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m this connexion to the way Bergson is often dragged in to 
explain Balaka^ This is a good example of the kind of gratui¬ 
tously irrelevant criticism that has value only as providing 
occupation for vacant minds. Is the recurrent idea in Balakdy 
the dynamism of existence, so out-of-the-way, so far off from 
the res communes of poetry, that Tagore must needs wait on 
another to conceive it? Is there not plenty of it in many of his 
earlier poems^® written at a time when Bergson had not come 
into the picture at all? If a source has to be spotted at all, why 
pass over the possibility of its being locable in Indian thought— 
a possibility that clearly emerges from the Poet’s own reflections 
in his preface to Varuivdm^ on the second of the four questions 
that open Kenopanisatl^^ 

In those cases especially where a native ancestry is imme¬ 
diately available for this or that feature of Tagore’s writings, it 
would be fatuous to try to trace it to a supposed western in¬ 
fluence. The luxuriance and elaboration of much of his earlier 
verse and prose need not be accounted for by dragging in the 
Romantics and the Victorians. It is explained at once by 
Sanskrit literature, not to speak of the general tradition of the 
Bengali language and literature nor of the innate sumptuousness 
of the oriental genius. Again, though Tagore had read Swin¬ 
burne and translated one of his poems,®® it would be inane to 
conclude that the alliterative beauties of his verse were due to 
the influence of the English poet. To say so would be to betray 
complete ignorance of the alliterative wealth of Sanskrit and 
Vaisnava poetry. The magnificence of Tagore’s style in verse 
or prose owes nothing to western languages or literatures (even 
though bits of expression here and there, especially in his prose 
writings, may read like translations of corresponding English 
ones),®® but is the joint product of his native power over words 
and his acquaintance with Sanskrit. Tagore’s poetry shows it¬ 
self as much earth-conscious as it is God-conscious,®* and there 
may be a temptation to think that while the God-consciousness 
sprang from his Indian heritage, the earth-consciousness owed 
itself to western influence. One does come across suggestions to 
this effect in so many words here and there, and occasional 
passages in Tagore’s own writings may even appear to lend a 
plausible countenance to such suggestions.®® But the fusion of 
Earth-consciousness and Gk)d-consciousness is not at all alien 
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to the Indian tradition: witness the sculptures on ancient 
Indian temples, the frescos at Ajanta, or the fact that Upanisads 
like Brhaddranyaka and Chandogya can find room for a chapter 
on procreation. • 

It would be equally fatuous to father an indistinctive thought 
in Tagore—the kind of thought that has come in course of 
time to be the common property of literature—on a western 
writer in whom it also occurs and whom Tagore is known to 
have read with interest or admiration. Because he had a high 
regard for Emerson among American authors, it does not 
necessarily follow that he was indebted for the line 

or for the thought of the poem®^ where it 
occurs, to Emerson’s: “It (Beauty) is not yet possessed, it 
cannot be handled... .It is properly not in the form, but in 
the mind. It instantly deserts possession, and flies to hn object 
in the horizon. If I could put my hand on the north star, 
would it be as beautiful ? The sea is lovely, but when we bathe 
in it, the beauty forsakes all the near water.”®* 

One is often told by Indian and western critics alike that 
Tagore’s poetry would not have been what it is but for English 
romantic poetry. It would be much truer to say of post- 
Tagorean Bengali verse that it would not have been what it is 
but for the English poetry of a certain period than to say the 
like of the poetry of Tagore. It is by ignoring altogether the 
greatness of Tagore’s own genius and the depth of his Indian 
background that one could describe his poetry as a by-product 
of English poetry or of a particular school of it. As for the in¬ 
fluence of the English Romantics, it had started filtering into 
modern Bengali poetry even as the latter was born, two years 
before Tagore, when Michael Madhusudan Dutta began to 
write his Tilottamdsambhavkdvya. Along with his contemporaries 
and immediate predecessors, young Tagore shared the in¬ 
fluence of English romantic poetry in a general way; but to 
suggest that that poetry gave to his the very shape it wears is 
too much. It would be wrong to overemphasize the statement 
in Anasuyd'. “I am a born romantic.” If he was a romantic, 
Tagore, as we shall see later, was also a realist—and he was 
much else besides. Let us go over some of the specific features 
of romantic poetry one by one. As for love of Nature, Tagore’s 
own was ingrained in him, manifest in him, as his reminiscences 
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show, even as a child unacquainted with English. It had no 
need of being derived at second hand from English romantic 
poetry, and it must be added that his landscapes are always 
Bengali and Indian. Moreover, while the romantic poets dwell 
individually on this or that aspect of Nature, Tagore in his 
poetry treats of Nature in all her aspects, all her phases and 
phenomena. Which romantic poet, Wordsworth and Shelley 
included, can indeed offer any adequate parallel to the pro¬ 
fundities of Tagore’s feeling for nature, all fast rooted in Indian 
thought, as they come out, say, in the preface to his Vanavdni 
or in the opening poem®* of that volume or, for that matter, 
in the sonnets on the Himalayas in Utsarga?^^ It is worth re¬ 
marking, too, that what he hears in all phenomena of nature in 
Chinnapatra 118 is the note not of western romantic but of 
Bengali Vaisnava poetry. There is, again, no reason to think 
that the melancholy that marks several poems of his Mdnasi 
period was not an authentic and original experience of his 
youth but a pose derived from English romantic poetry. As for 
subjectivism and lyricism and the romantic stress on emotion 
and sentiment, these had already entered Bengali poetry with 
Tagore’s immediate predecessors, Michael Madhusudan Dutta, 
Hemchandra Bandyopadhyay, Nabinchandra Sen, Biharilal 
Chakravarti, and Tagore simply enriched this part of his legacy 
to a point far beyond where they had left it. As for the romantic 
lushness and exuberance, the point has already been touched 
on. And as for “the addition of strangeness to beauty”—^well, 
Tagore’s imagination hardly needed a lesson in that from 
romantic or other sources. One thing, however, needs being 
added. It is the broader features of English romantic verse 
that Tagore’s immediate predecessors generally cultivate, and 
they gravitate more to Byron and Scott, Moore and Campbell 
than to any other British romantic. The finer, subtler, and 
deeper strands of English romanticism—^Wordsworth “listen¬ 
ing to notes that are The ghostly language of the ancient earth”, 
Shelley playing with the universe as with a box of toys, Keatsian 
Beauty brooding on her own loveliness—are adequately paral¬ 
leled only in Tagore. But paralleled only. 

It is customary to call Tagore the Shelley of Bengali poetry. 
It may not be difficult to discover Shelleyan analogues to tlds 
or that feature or this or that image, expression, or passage of 
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Tagore’s poetry, but it does not necessarily follow that the 
analogues are also the originals. There is some common ground 
between the two poets in respect of their spiritual outlook,*^ 
but Tagore of course did not derive his from Shelleyis, and it 
is just as well to remember at the same time that Tagore has 
much that Shelley has not.*^ Dr. Edward Thompson speaks of 
the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty as “a swaying influence on 
Rabindranath’s imagination”.*® But the Poet himself has a dig 
at those who land themselves in a quandary in trying to align 
his Urvasi with Shelley’s Intellectual Beauty.** His storm poem, 
VarsaSes^^^ may superficially recall the first stanza of the Ode to 
the West Wind/^ but the two poems are entirely different, and 
Tagore’s poem was derived not really from Shelley’s but (as 
his Amdr Dharma^"^ shows) from an upheaval in his own spiritual 
life. And there is all the difference in the world between “the 
locks of the approaching storm” in Shelley’s ode and the locks 
of the approaching rains in Tagore’s Nahabarid*^ and Abirbhdb*^ 
The poem, Rdtri,^ may possibly remind one of Shelley’s ode to 
Night, but, once again, the two poems are entirely different, 
and Tagore’s poem is much finer and deeper than Shelley’s. 
And what bird of Shelley’s or of any romantic poet, for the 
matter of that, could parallel the one that Tagore invokes in 
the poem that opens his Kalpand ?— 

nw, 

WK, cTOi ^ 

Among the Romantics it is to Keats, perhaps, that Tagore 
comes closer than to any other. His poetry rivals Keats’s in 
being a perfect sound-analogue of its content. The sensuous 
opulence of his earlier verse, while it is adequately accounted 
for by the influence of Sanskrit and Vaisnava poetry, has a 
suggestion of Keats about it. His Urvasi, the woman divested 
of human relations (“neither a mother nor a daughter nor a 
wife”), partly recalls La Belle Dame Sans Merci; while poems 
like Ebdr Phirdo Morej^^ AJes,’^'^ and VarsaJe^y read with the 
poet’s comments on them in Amdr Dharmay show that there 
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came a stage in his life when, like Keats, he too felt an urge to 
|)ass the joys of the realm of Flora and Pan 

.. .for a nobler life, 

Where I may find the agonies, the strife 

Of human hearts. 

No English poem is referred to in his writings, prose and verse, 
so many times and in so many different ways and varied con¬ 
texts as the Ode to A Nightingale. Even as late as two years before 
his death he calls up that ode once again and one entire stanza 
of Paricaya^* in Sdndi turns on it and makes fine use of the lines 
about the “magic casements”. One phrase in the stanza, 
“JTi c*fRi may well recall the “unheard melodies” of 

the Ode on A Grecian Urn. There is at least one work of Tagore’s, 
Sdhityer Pathe^^^ to show how deeply he was impressed by the 
last-named ode. 

Keats’s most fruitful gift to Tagore seems to me to have been 
not so much a certain style or manner or poetic slant, or specific 
patterns of attitude or subject-matter, as a particular form of 
verse.That was the run-on and enjambed rhymed couplet,where 
the rhymes are so swamped by the modulated overflow of sense 
and rhythm from line to line that the couplets read almost like 
blank verse. Cultivated by English poets of the earlier 17th 
century,®® the run-on and enjambed heroic couplet was thrust 
out by the end-stopped and self-contained variety during the 
Restoration and the 18th century, but was revived in the early 
19th by Leigh Hu^t in The Story of Rimini. Hunt passed it on 
to his friend, Keats, who turned it to splendid account in a 
good many poems (including the whole of Endymion, barring 
the two songs in Book IV). The sinuous movement of the run-on 
and enjambed heroic couplet appealed more to the romantic 
taste than the rectilinear movement of the neo-classical variety, 
being more in accord with the romantic principle as enun¬ 
ciated by the landscape-gardener William Kent: “Nature ab¬ 
hors a straight line.” In Bengali verse the end-stopped and 
self-contained rhymed couplet had been the staple metre for 
centuries. It was Tagore who naturalized in Bengali the run-on 
and eiyambed rhymed couplet,®^ and in doing so he must have 
taken his cue from Keats. He makes extensive use of the measure 
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in numbers of poems, major and minor, written over a period 
of fifty-one years between 1890 and 1941.®® Keats thus gave 
him an instrument that served him splendidly for nearly the 
entire length of his poetic career. His handling of it i^admirable 
—the poems where he uses it make excellent reading with their 
fine convoluted rhythm, fluent and flexible, their varied caesu¬ 
ras, “the sense variously drawn out from one verse into an¬ 
other”, often for lines together, and the rhymes playing an 
unobtrusive yet significant part in the total effect. Sometimes 
he makes a striking variation on the pattern (for which, in¬ 
cidentally, he was not indebted to Keats) by the occasional use 
of short lines, as in Svapna^^^ or by means of varying line-lengths, 
as in most®® of the poems in AkaSpradip.^^ What is more is that, 
somehow, this Keatsian gift proves congenial to Tagore’s poetic 
genius. No poem of his written in this measure disappoints, 
and some of his best poems have come out in this medium. 
Wherever it occurs, it serves somehow to heighten his style, 
and lends to his diction and verse a poise, dignity, and reso¬ 
nance which other measures do not always do. Since poems 
written in this measure do not lend themselves to singing, it 
forms, where employed in his lyric or semi-lyrical verse, a 
valuable safeguard against a poem slipping into a song. Some¬ 
how, again, it is found to have an equally valuable concen- 
trative effect on his earlier style,helping it to work off some 
of its lushness. How definitely it makes for poetic excellence in 
Tagore can be well seen in Manasi, where it appears for the 
first time in his poetry.®® There are four poems in that volume 
written in this kind of couplets: Meghdut, ^halyar Prati, Viday, 
Ses Upahar.^* Compared with the other poems in the volume, 
they make one conscious of a distinct deepening of the strain; 
particularly the first three. Beside them the other poems in the 
volume feel a little thin. The difference is felt most of all in 
the case of Meghdut which occurs after a great many poems 
written in other measures. In point of fact, other poems of 
Mdnasi do not strike one as indubitably new developments in 
Bengali poetry and not mere refinements on the poetic practice 
of Tagore’s immediate predecessors—Michael, Hem, Nabin, 
Biharilal; but the four poems written in run-on and enjambed 
couplets—-particularly the first three^o. It is in these poems 
that a watcher of the skies of Bengali poetry gets to be -aware 
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of a new star swimming into his ken. To take another instance, 
J^awedya^ a volume of a hundred poems, contains 78 sonnets 
(Nos. 22-99) written throughout in this type of couplets, and 
poetically they impress more than the poems written in other 
measures. They have more in them of poetry proper than the 
remaining poems which are characterized by a song-like effect 
even where they are not meant for songs; it is the run-on and 
enjambed couplet that saves the poetry from hybridization with 
song. Two other comparisons may be made. Compare the 38th 
“prose-poem” in l§es Saptak with another version of the same 
poem in run-on and enjambed couplets written much about 
the same time.®® The latter seems the better, the more satis¬ 
factory version; its style and its music are much more con¬ 
centrated; the pleasure it produces as a poem is the intenser. 
Again, the 34th “prose-poem” in iSes Saptak reappears in 
Prdntik, No. 16, as a sonnet in seven rhymed couplets, of which 
six are run-on and enjambed. Once again, the latter is the 
more impressive of the two versions. As for the striking differ¬ 
ence between the new type of rhymed couplet that Tagore thus 
naturalized in Bengali poetry and the older end-stopped and 
unenjambed variety to which it had been accustomed till his 
advent, one has only to compare a poem like, say, Soapna in 
Kalpand with one like, say, Bhrastalagna^^ in the same book. 
Here, in passing, is a Keatsian specimen of the run-on and en¬ 
jambed rhymed couplet: 


Behold 

The filear religion of heaven! Fold 
A rose-leaf round thy finger’s tapemess. 

And soothe thy lips: hist! when the airy stress 
Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds. 
And with a sympathetic touch unbinds 
Aeolian magic from their lucid wombs: 

Then old songs waken from enclouded tombs; 
Old ditties sigh above their father’s grave; 
Ghosts of melodious prophesyings rave 
Round every spot where trod Apollo’s foot; 
Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit. 
Where long ago a giant battle was; 

And, from the tur? a lullaby doth pass 
In every place where infant Ordheus slept. 
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Feel we these things!—^that moment have we stept 
Into a sort of oneness, and our state 
Is like a floating spirit^s.*^ 

And here is one from Tagore: 
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What about the poet whom Keats regarded as the ideal 
poetical character? Though Tagore did not write plays after 
the Shakespearean pattern, it is with Shakespeare that he be¬ 
longs rather than with ^any other English writer. No words are 
needed about his knowledge and deep appreciation of Shake¬ 
speare. The record is there not only in the poem he contributed 
to A Book of Homage to Shakespear^* but, especially, in his fine 
comments on Shakespeare and some of his plays in his Sdkitya.’^^ 
Even as a boy of twelve or so, he translated, albeit as a penal 
task imposed by his tutor, the whole of Macbeth into Bengah.’^^ 
Standing on the western coast of India and watching the an¬ 
cient sea, all bare to the skies, dash in impotent rage against 
the usurping shore, he is reminded of King Lear,^® whom 
Shakespeare, it will be remembered, describes “as mad as the 
vex’d sea”. The expression jivaner jvar in Mrtyur Pare'^^ is too 
specific a phrase and too off-beat in Bengali not to be reminis¬ 
cent of Shakespeare’s “life’s fitful fever”. In this way one could 
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possibly discover in the writings of Tagore quite a few echoes 
and reminiscences, direct or indirect, of Shakespeare. But it. is 
not of these that I am going to speak. What is far more im¬ 
portant is the fact that both Shakespeare and Tagore belong 
to the same community of mind. The greatest thing about 
Shakespeare is his inclusiveness—“the total Shakespeare”, 
Middleton Murry calls him. There is no human experience he 
cannot enter into, no mood or emotion or state of the mind .or 
type or shade of character that he cannot become, each with 
the same facility and felicity. It was this Protean plasticity of 
his genius—the fact that it “has as much delight in conceiving 
an lago as an Imogen”, “enjoys light and shade”,’* and “lives 
in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean or 
elevated”—that especially appealed to Keats and led the latter 
to identify him with the ideal poetical character. What is more 
is that he accepts it all—the “mingled yarn” (his own phrase) 
of the web of existence—the good and the evil, the “delight” 
and the “dole”, the beauty and the ugliness, the sublimity and 
the vulgarity, the rose and the canker, the gold and the dross— 
he takes them all with a profound acceptance that forms the 
common spiritual substance of his plays. It is here that Tagore 
joins Shakespeare’s company. The epithet “mytiad-mvnded” 
which Coleridge borrowed from an ancient Greek monk to 
apply it to Shakespeare, applies equally well to Tagore. There 
was practically no type of literature that he did not touch, and 
nothing that he touched and did not turn to gold. In poetry 
there was hardly any kind that he did not write, barring the 
epic.’® Besides poetry proper, he wrote songs, dramas (tragedies 
and comedies and symbolical plays, in prose and in verse; also 
musical and dance-dramas), novels and short stories, non- 
fictional prose of an immense variety, criticisms and reviews, 
humorous sketches and satires, travel-diaries, epistles, and epi¬ 
grams,’® sermons and addresses; even grammar and philosophy 
and science claimed their share of attention from his pen. If 
he wrote some of the deepest things in literature, he aUo pro¬ 
duced some of the finest children’s books (including first 
readers) and some of the most enchanting nonsense rhymes 
ever written. The way he poured out all this varied stuff* in a 
continuous stream for well over sixty years recalls the Shake¬ 
spearean fecundity. In fact, he kept it up far longer than Shake- 
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spearc; at least fifty years out of the sixty were years of sustained 
excellence, each successive work turning up a new facet of his 
genius. Even as late as 1940 he could find it in himself to 
christen a volume of his verses Nabajatak—The Newborn^ and 
richly did that volume deserve that title. He has, foftunately, 
dated many of his poems, and the dates too bear witness to 
the same abundance of creative energy; time and again one 
finds him producing one major poem after another on succes¬ 
sive days, sometimes even more than one poem a day. Even in 
his declining years he maintained this amazing combination of 
quantity and quality. His later volumes of verse contain fine 
and memorable pieces as much as his earlier ones; quite a 
number of his best and deepest poems belong, as a matter of 
fact, to these later volumes. What Shakespeare says of one of 
his characters is eminently applicable to Tagore: 

For his bounty, 

There was no winter in’t, an autumn ’twas 

That grew the more by reaping. 

In the last six years of his life he published fifteen volumes of 
verse, three dance-dramas, three books of stories, quite an 
amount of prose of different kinds, besides revised reprints of 
several earlier works; apart from the published work, there 
were some unpublished writings, too, which came out posthu¬ 
mously. If that was how he wound up, this was how he began: 
in nine months between 1877 and 1878 he contributed about 
22 poems, 2 essays, 6 articles of literary criticism, a long story, 
an unfinished serial novel, and a long poem to Bhdrati. From 
beginning to end it is one protracted marvel of creative energy 
that rivals and outstrips Shakespeare’s. Consider also the many 
and varied roles he filled in his long life, each with such distinc¬ 
tion—he was a poet who was also a painter, a composer, and 
a musician; a dramatist who was also an actor; an orator and 
a national leader who took a leading part in the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment in Bengal in the early years of this century and spoke and 
wrote extensively on national problems; an educationist who 
built up from scratch his great institution at Santiniketan and 
looked to the minutest details of teaching and management 
while it was in the building; a philosopher and a leader of 
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thought, religious, aesthetic, social and political. If he gave a 
new shape to the Bengali language and literature, he also 
pioneered Community Development and Co-operation of which 
we hear so much in India now-a-days; he who lectured in 
England and America in 1912-13 on Sadhana {The Realization of 
Life), had lectured earlier in the century to peasants at Silai- 
daha on the benefits of co-operative and mechanized farming. 
In fact both his personality and his writings form a magnificent 
synthesis of opposites. He was an artist who was also a seer and 
a prophet; a poet and musician who had also practised wrestling 
and swimming; a mystic who was also a realist; a philosopher 
who was also an able manager for several years of the Tagore 
estates;, a profound nationalist who was as profoundly an 
internationalist, his nationalism and internationalism nourishing 
each other one of the most earnest-minded of men who was 
also one of the finest wits and humorists Bengal has known; a 
man who lived his life with equal intensity on the twin planes 
of action and contemplation, of enjoyment and detachment.” 
His writings show the same all-embracing sweep, the same 
magnificence of synthesis. They feed our sensuous, intellectual, 
and spiritual life equally. There is something of value in them 
for all—for the man of letters as for the man of affairs, for the 
saint and the philosopher as for the statesman, the economist, 
the educationist and the social worker, for the recluse seeking 
fulfilment in self-contemplation as for him who seeks the life 
“in widest commonalty spread’*. They give us “exquisite 
moments” of intense living to oneself as well as “noble loves 
and nobler cares” to last all our lives. To speak of his poetry 
in particular, it strikes all chords. The gamut of passion, emo¬ 
tion, mood and thought, of theme, experience and attitude, of 
rhythm and metrical mould, over which it ranges, is of an 
astonishing compass. He is the poet of earth and heaven, of 
the world, the flesh and the spirit, of both mahdkdl and k^anik — 
the instant and eternity,’® of both rupalok —the outer world of 
forms—and rasalok —the inner world of intuitions,*® both of the 
loveliness that ripples on the surface of the ocean of existence 
and of the infinitude that sleeps in its depths.*^ All manner of 
poetry—serious and light,** grave and gay,** simple and 
elaborate, straight and involved, soft and hard, homespun and 
exalted, earthy and skyeyi voluptuous and ascetic, extroversive 
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and introversive,*® the airiest and the profoundest, of poised 
thought and of lyric abandon, of brilliant surface-skimming 
and of plumbing the depths—all kinds he takes in his stride, 
and “with an easy span”. Like Shakespeare, too, he can write 
all kinds of style, each as if to the manner born. From the 
Gothic opulence of much of his earlier verse to the Greek 
frugality of the poems in Rogiajydy,^* Arogya, and l§es Lekha; 
from the verbal splendour of Taksa to the colloquial marvel of 
Muktapathe'^^ from the languid grace of poems like Vijayint^^ to 
the virile power of those like Rajputdndy Hindusthdn and Prdyai- 
or the “plain heroic magnitude” of those like Nirbhajp^ 
in Makud or the thirtieth poem in Gitimdlya^^ or the one that 
he addressed to political prisoners at Buxa;®® from the “fluting” 
of the first stanza of Ahvdn^^ to the clarion notes of the second; 
from the tenuity of C'srsmr pleni¬ 

tude of Sdbitrif^ from the carefree irresponsibility of Udbodhan^* 
to the prophetic solicitude of ^ ^ 
from the tortured intensity of Kena^^ to the serene repose of 
No. 107 in Gitdli: 

from the “soft inland murmur” of the poem on Vai^dkh in 
Kheyd’^^ to the surge and swell of the one in Kalpand^ and from 
the surge and the swell to “such a tide as moving seems asleep” 
in poems like the ninth in Prdntik or the thirtieth in Arogya — 
all kinds of style and stance come easy and native to Tagore, 
and he shows the same mastery of each. In all such multifarious 
ways the corpus of Tagore’s writings comes to form one of the 
most inclusive, one of the most “total” literatures known to 
the world. It is Significant in this connexion—the way he uses 
the word akhanda (“total”) over and again in his writings, 
prose and verse; significant, too, that it is precisely this in- 
clusivencss which he finds to be the peculiar genius of India.** 
And it was this inclusiveness to which he sought to give insti¬ 
tutional expression in the Visva-Bharati with its motto (drawn 
from Vedic literature): Taira mivarh bhavatyekantdami “Where 
the universe becomes a single nest.” 

Through it all there runs the same note of profound accept- 
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ance as in Shakespeare. There is no dichotomy in Tagore’s 
final apprehension of existence; it is akhai^da^ “total”, integral. 
“He who can look upon me in infinite forgiveness, taking the 
evil with the good”, writes Labanya to Amit in the poem that 
concludes ^eser Kavitd. Life itself might as well be speaking in 
these words through the plays of Shakespeare; so it might 
through the poetry of Tagore. Writing in 1934 in PrSMiky he 
declares himself blessed, full of the honour of living, with all 
that he has received for years from the hospitable earth— 
whether it is the sweet scent-laden suavity of “Phalgun” or 
the scaring blasts of “Vaisakh” that have filled his throat with 
scorching dust and disabled his wings.^®® Writing in 1939 in 
Nahajatakf he sings the glory of the “total” {akhanda), the great¬ 
ness of which is not negatived by the deformities of its parts 
{khanda).^^^ For eighty long and crowded years he sees life 
steadily and sees it whole, the “inscetbite” plus “the unfailing 
benediction of the sky,”^®^ and, as he is about to take leave 
of it, he finds nothing more apposite to express his final verdict 
on it than those beautiful verses of the Rgveda: madhu vdtd 
rtdyate madhu ksaranti sindhavah madhvirnah santvosadhih madhu 
naktamutosaso madhumat pdrthivam rajah madhu dyaurastu nah pitd.^^^ 
On the 14th of February, 1941, six months before his death, 
he writes, echoing those words of the Rgveda, in the poem that 
opens his Arogya: 

^ sr«i?Rr 

^i'®^ 

And a week before his death, on the morning of the 30th July, 
1941, he dictates these his last verses: 

It would be of course absurd to suggest that this inclusive¬ 
ness, this acceptance, this totality of apprehension, Tagore im¬ 
bibed from Shakespeare. But the fact that they shared these 
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traits between them does bind them together in a single order 
of mind, in the same community of spirit. 


Tagore’s reactions to the literature that emerged in the West 
in the last four decades of his life are well recorded by himself 
in The Religion of an Artist,^^ His words are worth quoting in 
extenso : 


... the cactus of the desert which lacks modesty in its distortions 
and peace in its thorns, in whose attitude an aggressive dis¬ 
courtesy bristles up, suggesting a forced pride of poverty. We 
often come across its analogy in some of the modern writings 
which are difficult to ignore because of their prickly surprises 
and paradoxical gesticulations. Wisdom is not rare in these works, 
but it is a wisdom that has lost confidence in its serene dignity, 
afraid of being ignored by crowds which are attracted by the 
extravagant and the unusual. It is sad to see wisdom struggling 
to seem clever, a prophet arrayed in caps and bells before an 
admiring multitude. 

... I have read some modern writing in which the coming 
out of the stars in the evening is described as the sudden eruption 
of disease in the bloated body of darkness. The writer seems 
afraid to own the feeling of a cool purity in the star-sprinkled 
night which is usual^ lest he should be found out as commonplace. 
From the point of view of realism the image may not be wholly 
inappropriate and may be considered as outrageously virile in 
its unshrinking incivility. But this is not art; this is a jerky shriek, 
something like the convulsive advertisement of the modern 
market that exploits mob psychology against its inattention. To 
be tempted to create an illusion of forcefulness through an over¬ 
emphasis of abnormality is a sign of anaesthesia. It is the waning 
vigour of imagination which employs desperate dexterity in the 
present-day art for producing shocks in order to poke out into 
a glare the sensation of the unaccustomed. When we find that 
the literature of any period is laborious in the pursuit of a spurious 
novelty in its manner and matter, we must know that it is the 
symptom of old age, of anaemic sensibility which seeks to stimu¬ 
late its palsied taste with the pungency of indecency and the 
tingling touch of intemperance. It has been explained to me that 
these symptoms mostly are the outcome of a reaction against the 
last-century literature which developed a mannerism too daintily 
saccharine, unmanly in the luxury of its toilet and over-delicacy 
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of its expressions. It seemed to have reached an extreme limit 
of refinement which almost codified its conventions, making it 
easy for the^timid talents to reach a comfortable level of literary 
respectability. This explanation may be true; but unfortunately 
reactions seldom have the repose of spontaneity, they often re¬ 
present the obverse side of the mintage which they try to re¬ 
pudiate as false. A reaction against a particular mannerism is 
liable to produce its own mannerism in a militant fashion, using 
the toilet preparation of the war paint, deliberately manufac¬ 
tured style of primitive rudeness. Tired of the elaborately planned 
flower-beds, the gardener proceeds with grim determination to 
set up everywhere artificial rocks, avoiding natural inspiration 
of rhythm in deference to a fashion of tyranny which itself is a 
tyranny of fashion. The same herd instinct is followed in a cult 
of rebellion as it was in the cult of conformity and the defiance, 
which is a mere counteraction of obedience, also shows obedience 
in a defiant fashion. Fanaticism of virility produces a brawny 
athleticism meant for a circus and not the natural chivalry which 
is modest but invincible, claiming its sovereign seat of honour 
in all arts. 

It had oflen been said by its advocates that this show of the 
rudely loud and cheaply lurid in art has its justification in the 
unbiased recognition of facts as such; and according to them 
realism must not be shunned even if it be ragged and evil- 
smelling. But when it does not concern science but concerns the 
arts we must draw a distinction between realism and reality. 
In its own wide perspective of normal environment, disease is a 
reality which has to be acknowledged in literature. But disease 
in a hospital is realism fit for the use of science. It is an abstrac¬ 
tion which, if allowed to haunt literature, may assume a startling 
appearance because of its unreality. Such vagrant spectres do 
not have a proper modulation in a normal surrounding; and 
they oflfer a false proportion in their feature because the propor¬ 
tion of their environment is tampered with. Such a curtailment 
of the essential is not art, but a trick which exploits mutilation 
in order to assert a false claim to reality. Unfortunately men are 
not rare who believe that what forcibly startles them allows them 
to see more than the facts which are balanced and restrained, 
which they have to woo and win. Very likely, owing to the lack 
of leisure, such persons are growing in number, and the dark 
cellars of sex-psychology^ and drug-stores of moral virulence are 
burgled to give them the stimulus which they wish to believe to 
be the stimulus of aesthetic reality. 
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No apology is needed for this long extract. Hardly ever have 
certain aspects of modern literature and art been analysed with 
greater discernment. Since Tagore was so conscious as these 
words show of the failings of modern literature, there,was little 
possibility of its influencing his writings in any way. In point 
of fact, Tagore’s genius developed such multi-lateral greatness 
in the last four decades of his life that there was hardly any 
figure in contemporary western literature to rival that great¬ 
ness. A mind so great and so well able to nourish itself was in 
no need of borrowing sustenance from lesser ones. It would 
be wrong to think that the realism that marks such late poems 
of his as or Epdre-Opdre^^ or Bdsd-Badal^^ or the first 

twenty lines of Anasuyd, was due to the influence of modern 
literature. To say so would be to forget the intimate pictures 
of Bengal rural life he had already given in such earlier volumes 
of verse SLsCaitdli^^^ and of prose as Chinnapatra. Tagore, for one, 
hardly needed a lesson from others in awareness of reality. A 
poet who took such a part as he did in national movements and 
in educational and rural reconstruction work, who intervened 
in the way he did at great moments of national crisis with a 
majesty all his own, who thought and wrote so much as he 
did in prose and verse on social, economic and political ques¬ 
tions, and who was so alive as he was to the disturbing history 
of his .times, could not have been a poet of the Ivory Tower. 
Even if he strayed into it at moments as in Abedan,^^^ he also 
found his way out of it time and again, as in EbdrPhirdo More^^^ 
which was written as far back as 1894. It would be superfluous 
to point to the realism of his novels and short stories'^® or to 
the realism that is so delightfully expressed in Chinnapatra 48. 
His contact with life was, as a matter of jGact, warmer, wider 
and deeper than that of many professedly realistic artists. 
Moreover, in each of the four examples cited, after having 
shown how well he could take realism in poetry in his stride 
if he chose to, he gives the piece a turn all his own; in Anasuyd, 
as a matter of fact, the remainder of the poem is a protest 
against the first twenty lines—^against what he calls the delu¬ 
sions of actuality. 

It would be a similarly idle assumption to think that the 
concern he showed in some of his late poems^^* for the toiling 
masses was due to the impact of proletarian trends in modern 
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literature and his visit to Soviet Russia in 1930. In poetry his 
concern for the underdog was expressed as far back as 1894 
in EMr Phirao More, As for his prose, it is simply full of it, early 
or late.^^® No one in India of his time was more distressed than 
he over the poverty and backwardness of the masses of the 
country.”* Of the peasantry of Bengal, in particular, he had 
intimate first-hand knowledge, acquired both at Silaidaha and 
at Bolpur. He honoured them in his poetry (not to speak of his 
prose) as far back as 1896 when he wrote Sdmanya His 

solicitude in their behalf was not confined to speech and writing 
but found expression in such practical measures as the establish¬ 
ment of a co-operative agricultural bank and a night school on 
the Tagore estates, village welfare work at Surul (started in 
1914), and the foundation of Sriniketan in 1922. Nor was it 
ever indulged as a mere bourgeois luxury—the kind of counter¬ 
feit that he deprecates in the tenth poem in Janmadine. 

One might be tempted to connect Tagore’s “prose-poems” 
and the free verse he uses in much of his later poetry with the 
influence of French vers litre and post-Georgian English poetry. 
But this again would be a plausible assumption which would 
not stand the test^of facts. His experiments in what he calls 
“prose-poetry”—poetry disencumbered of “the trappings and 
the suits” of verse and so able to reach out farther than it was 
wont—had started before these influences reached this epuntry. 
They began ostensibly in 1931-32—in PariSes and Punaica, both 
published in 1932. But in reality they had started much earlier 
in certain pieces in Lipikd, which contains, as he himself says 
in his preface to Punaica, his first efforts in “prose-poetry”, 
though the pieces concerned arc not broken up in the shape of 
poems. Lipikd was published in 1922, but most of the pieces 
concerned had appeared in different Bengali periodicals in 
1919. In point of fact, as the same preface suggests, Tagore may 
be said to have had his earliest apprenticeship in “prose- 
poetry” when he started translating Gitdnjali into English in 
1912. It was this translation that brought home to him the 
possibilities of “prose-poetry”—possibilities that he com¬ 
mended at the time to the poet Satyendranath Datta, and to 
his nephew Abanindranath Tagore. It is of interest to, note 
that he was also influenced, on his own statement,”* by the 
prose of the A. V. Bible.In a way his earlier metrical poetry 
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held in itself the germ of his later “prose-poetry” in the freedom 
it allowed its form and movement within the framework (in 
very many cases, a loose one) of metrical verse. If there was 
any western poet who gave him his cue for “prose-poetry” and 
free verse, it was rather Walt Whitman than any ofher. He 
had a great regard for the American poet, and his comments 
on the latter, as published in Pravdsi in 1937, are some of the 
best ever made on that poet. It is Whitman whom he men¬ 
tions in connexion with “prose-poetry” in his lecture on the 
subject at the Calcutta University in 1934,^20 where he also 
translates a few lines from Whitman by way of illustrating his 
remarks. It should be noted at the same time that Tagore’s 
“prose-poetry” and free verse are just another facet of the 
same magnificent mastery of rhythm^®^ that he shows in his 
metrical verse. Free verse and “prose-poetry” arc both easy 
and most difficult to write. By releasing the poet from the 
obligation of maintaining a definite pattern, they seem to 
simplify the business of poetry-writing to a degree. That is 
how most free verse and “prose-poetry” come to degenerate 
eventually into a sort of trade-unionism of non-poets. In reality, 
however, it is extremely difficult to write poetry worth the 
name in free verse or after the rhythm and idiom of prose— 
extremely difficult because the poet has no longer the support 
of props like metre and has to fall back entirely on his innate 
sense of rhythm. Free verse and “prose-poetry” are thus an 
acid test for one’s command of rhythm; and Tagore, for one, 
does not fail it. That a poet like him should at last attempt, as 
he did, to reconcile the two harmonies of verse and prose, in 
both of which he had already shown an extraordinary mastery 
of rhythm, was only in the fitness of things. In fact, the synthesis 
was bound to come as part of the great synthesis which the 
entire life of the Poet was. And it more than justified itself, one 
must add, by the excellence of most of its products. When one 
considers so magnificent a poem as that on the Earth (No. 3) 
in Patraputf one feels like saying that Tagore’s experiment in 
the synthesis of prose and verse was well worth undertaking. 

A passing reference may just as well be made to Tagore’s 
essay on Modern Poetry^** in Sdhityer Pathe^ which shows him 
not only abreast of post-Georgian developments in English and 
American verse but also appreciative of the modern poet’s 
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point of view. By way of providing specimens of modern verse 
to illustrate his statements, he translates certain lines of Eliot^*® 
and Amy Lowell, and the excellence of these translations leaves 
no doubt of his having got the hang of modern poetry. None 
the less the essay shows him far too conscious of the inade¬ 
quacies and self-contradictions of modern poetry for the latter 
to exercise any effective influence on his own.*^^ There is im¬ 
plied criticism of certain aspects of modern poetry in the 
twenty-fourth poem in Rogiajydy. The passing dig in Anasuyd at 
“the band of arrhythmic poets” is also symptomatic of his 
disappointment over modern poetry. Whatever the faults one 
might find in his “prose-poetry”, arrhythmy is certainly not 
one of them. 

There would be no point likewise in assuming a connexion 
between the symbolism that marks much of his poetry and the 
influence of the French symbolist movement. He had evolved 
his symbols and their patterns (which derive mostly from the 
Indian scene and the Indian tradition) long before the influence 
of that movement had reached this country. Nor need we think 
that the growing ascesis of his style in his later poetry had any¬ 
thing to do with the example set by post-Georgian English 
verse. Such ascesis of style is a natural development germinat¬ 
ing from within, and marks all great artists who have not ceased 
to grow: consider, for example, the difference between the 
earlier and the later style of Shakespeare or, for that matter, 
between those of Yeats. As the style grows in inwardness, 
adornment dwindles. That is exactly what happened in the 
case of Tagorc.^2® 

Mention has been made earlier of the jolt that Tagore’s faith 
in the West suffered in his later years. On a visit to the battle¬ 
fields of France in 1920 he had “the vision of a huge demon, 
which had no shape, no meaning, yet had two arms that could 
strike and break and tear, a gaping mouth that could devour, 
and bulging brains that could conspire and plan”.^** “Be¬ 
cause it was passion—belonging to life, and yet not having the 
wholeness of life—^it was the most terrible of life’s enemies.” 
In the twenties and thirties the demon seemed to be stalking 
all over Europe, and threatening the rest of the world too. The 
Second World War and all the “tainted history” (Tagore’s 
own phrase^®’) preceding it—a history of political chicanery 
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and international gangsterism, of greed anid hatred “red in 
tooth and claw”, of cynical disregard for all human values— 
left deep scars in his mind, traces of which are borne by a good 
number of his poems of the time (not to speak of prose writings). 
The impact on his poetry is well illustrated by tife poem 
Apaghdt,^^ written in the summer of 1940, where the placid 
beauties of a Bengal rural scene one early summer afternoon 
are broken in upon by the cabled tragedy of “Finland smashed 
to pieces by Soviet bombers.” 


There is an interesting passage in The Religion of an Artist 
which tells of Tagore’s efforts to learn German with the help of 
“a missionary lady from Germany”. She thought that he had 
almost mastered the language, but the Poet modestly disclaims 
the testimonial. He picked up enough German, however, to 
work his way through Heine (with “immense pleasure”) and 
through Faust. A letter written to Pramatha Chaudhuri from 
Silaidaha on the 3rd June, 1890, shows him, characteristically 
enough, studying Faust in the original amidst the numerous 
preoccupations of estate management. It is of interest to note 
that he mentions Goethe in connexion with his UrvaH. Writing 
about this poem in 1896 to the Bengali novelist, Prabhatkumar 
Mukhopadhyay, he says that his UrvaH symbolizes what Goethe 
calls “The Eternal Woman: Ewige Weibliche”. His references 
to Goethe in his prose-writings are outside the purview of this 
article, but one of them is so strikingly happy that one would 
go out of one’s way to mention it. This is in Chinnapatra 149.^^^ 
Speaking of the necessity of avoiding over-abundance whether 
in enjoyments of the mind or in material comforts and posses¬ 
sions, he says that he has treasured in his memory a certain 
saying of Goethe’s, so simple, yet so profound: 

Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren. 

Thou must do without, must do without. 

This quotation from Goethe comes back to one’s mind with 
redoubled force when one notes the growing ascesis of Tagore’s 
later style, of which we have spoken above. 

But once more, as in the case of Shakespeare, what is im- 
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portant in connexion with Tagore vis-^-vis Goethe is not so 
much what the latter may have suggested to the former as 
the fact that they belong to the same order of mind and com¬ 
munity of spirit. Tagore must have discovered in Goethe an¬ 
other kindred soul. Here was another inclusive mind, another 
“total” artist—an all-embracing genius who ranged over litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, the arts and the sciences, law, adminis¬ 
tration and public affairs, with the same ease and mastery; a 
genius who gave to the world not only a Faust but also a theory 
of light and of plant-structure. Both he and Tagore worship at 
the shrine of the Universal Man, whom they evoke and cele¬ 
brate in their writings. Like Tagore, Goethe had a long life 
crammed with activity, thought and experience—a life lived 
intensely at all levels, the emotional as much as the intellectual, 
the sensuous as much as the spiritual, the individual as much 
as the collective. In both, a noble physical presence combined 
with a mind of unique breadth and depth and of a far-reacliing 
vision to give them a prophet’s command over their age; 
prophet-like, too, both have garnered and handed down values 
that posterity would not willingly let die. In fact, among 
western writers, it is Shakespeare and Goethe who are properly 
comparable with Tagore; others are of too limited a spectrum 
to provide him adequate company. “Goethe,” says Hofmanns¬ 
thal, “as the basis of an education can replace an entire 
culture.” That is the most tremendous compliment that could 
be paid to a writer. With the solitary exception of the author of 
the Makdbhdrata (if, that is to say, that great work could have 
been a product of individual authorship), the only Indian 
writer of whom the same thing could be said is Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

t. Chimapatra {Tom Letters)^ No. 80. (edo. of 1362 b.s.}. (All translations in this 
article from the Bengali of Tagore are by the present writer.) 

2. Ibid., No. 92. 

3. Address delivered at Santiniketan on his seventieth birthday. (First published 
in the Bengali magazine, Praoasf, in 1931; republished later in Atnuparicaya, 
a collection of the poet’s autobiographical essays and addresses). 
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4. Here he attended lectures on English Literature at the University College, 
and was a pupil of Henry Morley’s. Though it was only for a few months 
that he read with the distinguished scholar and teacher, Professor Morley 
seems to have left a great impress on his mind. He pays him a high tribute 
in his Chelebeld {My Boyhood Days, tr. Marjorie Sykes). An entry under the 
date i7th April, 1941, in Sm. Rani Chanda’s AlSpcdri lUibinSramth {Con¬ 
versationalist Rabindranath) shows the Poet talking enthusiastically of Henry 
Morley even in the last year of his life. This is rather remarkable—that his 
memories of an English scholar with whom he had studied English litera¬ 
ture more than sixty years back should well up in this fashion across the gulf 
of the years four months before his death. 

It is of some interest to note in this connexion that his earliest literary essays, 
composed before he had left for England, included one on Anglo-Saxon 
Literature, another on Anglo-Norman Literature, a third on Dante, a fourth 
on Petrarch, a fifth on Goethe (all written, when he was 17 or so, for the 
Bengali Magazine, Bhdrati, edited by his eldest brother, Dwijendranath 
Tagore, along with a few translations in each case.) 

5. The Last Poem (translated into English as Farewell, My Friend). 

6. The Golden Book of Tagore {Homage to Rabindrattalh Tagore from India and the 
World in celebration of his seventieth birthday), Calcutta, 1931; p. 40. 

7. As his Jivansmfti {Reminiscences) and his later preface to these poems show, 
Ghatterton did influence him in adopting this mask. He first came to hear 
about Ghatterton from Akshaychandra Ghaudhuri. One of his earliest 
literary essays was on Ghatterton, written when he was 18 or so. 

8. Bengali nursery rhymes alone would appear to have had quite some influence 
on the rhythm, lilt, and slant of some at least of his verse, and I am not 
thinking of his poems on childhood or of his own nonsense rhymes only when 
1 say that. This is an interesting topic still awaiting detailed investigation. 
He writes most appreciatively of these nursery rhymes, speaks of their per¬ 
petual fascination, and confesses with reference to one of them in particular 
that it continues to cast the same spell on him in his older days as it used to 
do in his childhood. Such a striking poem as Samayhara {The Man who has 
exhausted his time) in Akdlpradip would have been impossible without Bengali 
nursery rhymes, even though one could fasten on a phrase like sabuj andhakare 
and point to Keats’s “verdurous glooms”. 

9. The Last Septet. 

10. Pari dySvd prthivi sadya dyam updtiffhe prathamajdmfta^a (“At once I obtained 
the heaven and earth; I approach the First-Born of Truth”) {Atharva-veda, 
2.1.4). The poem referred to was written in 1935. 

11. (f) Hirapmayena pdtrepa satyafydpihitash mukhamltattvam pBfonnapdbrm satya- 
dharmdya dfftqyelpufannekarfa yama sdtya prdjdpatya bySha rahmnlsamSha tejo 
yatte rOpam kalydmtamarh tatte paSydmi —*The face of truth is covered with 
a plate of gold. Remove it. Thou sustainer of the Universe, and reveal the 
truth to the seeker. Thou Sun, son of PrajSpati, thou sole seer, thou sustainer 
and governor of the universe, withdraw thy rays and veil thy splendour 
so that I may view in thee thy most beneficent self” {Ilopanifat and Byhada- 
rattyakopanifat). {it) Vedahametash purufoih mahdntamfddityavartuuh tamasahl 
parastdtltameva viditodUi tnrtyimeti—'*\ know this great radiant being who 
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transcends all darkness. It is by knowing him that one transcends death” 
{Svet&Svataropanifat). These passages, incidentally, are cited more than once 
in Tagore’s prose writings: which shows how deeply he had felt them. The 
first of these passages also forms the basis of a beautiful poem in PrSntik—' 
No. 9, and figures also in Janmadine {On My Birthday)^ Nos. 13 and 23. There 
is nothing comparable in western thought or literature occupying as large 
a place in Tagore’s mind. The poem in Patrapuf was written in 1935. 

12. The Flute. 

13. What he wrote in a letter of the 23rd February, 1939, is well worth recalling 
in this connexion. Ideas and suggestions of various kinds, he wrote, had 
reached his mind and writings from sources indigenous and foreign. He had 
received them with a respectful welcome, and they had supplied strength and 
noiurishment to the body of his poetry. But no extraneous models had ever 
changed its natural appearance. He did not believe, he added, in borrowed 
appearances. 

14. Padt 0 Pdth^a {Ends and Means) in Rdjd Prqfa {The Ruler and the Ruled). 

15. The Crisis of Civilization. 

16. Preface to hfabajatak. 

17. Mdnasi, published in 1890, was his first volume of verse to presage unmistak¬ 
ably the coming greatness. The preface referred to was written in 1940. The 
sojourn at Ghazipore gave birth to Afan^* where his poetry, he says, took a 
new shape different from that of the preceding Katjli o Kotrud {Sharps and 
Flats). Of his stay in Almora he says that it gave a new turn to his pen in the 
poems of SUu —those beautiful poems of his on childhood. Yet the place itself 
furnished neither the inspiration nor the occasion for that kind of poetry. 

18. Living through the Rains (in Somr Tart—The Barge of Gold). 

19. How absurd they can be may well be seen in the case of Dr. Edward Thomp¬ 
son’s “discovery” of the supposed originals of Tagore’s drama Acalayatan 
{The Institution of Fixed Beliefs). “Its fable,” he writes in his Rabindranath 
Tagore: Poet and Dramatist (2nd edn., 1948, p. 215), “was probably suggested 
by The Princess, and, more remotely. The Castle of Indolence and The Faerie 
Queene.*' On this point Tagore wrote to his old friend, Ramananda Ghatteiji, 
in 1927 (Thompson’s book was first published in 1926): "I haven’t read 
either The Castle of Indolence or The Faerie Queene, and I don’t think there’s the 
remotest resemblance between Acalayatan and The Princess." A similar attempt 
of Dr. Thomf)son’s at discovering "influences” on another work of Tagore’s 
was halted in good time by a disavowal from the Poet himself. Speaking of 
the lyrics in Gitali {Songs), he observes {op. cit., p. 227): “Large sections, 
poems all of ten cr of twelve lines variously divided into stanzas, make it 
seem as if the poet were trying to naturalize French forms, and to give us a 
rosary of rondeaus,” and then adds somewhat ruefully, “I have his word that 
this resemblance is accidental.” He tries, however, to save as much of his case 
as he can: “But there is real resemblance of character, as well as of form”l 

20. “Do you hear the sound of the march of Time, whose chariot is ever on the 
move?” 

21. “To the rhythm of the union of earth and sky” {Sravao Songs), 

22. The Lord of LAft (in CiixS). 

23. Oh. eit., p. 313. 

10 
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24. On the Poetiy of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning, and Rabindranath Te^e 
(Calcutta, 1921). 

25. The Middle-aged. 

26. The Empty Room. 

27. The Finale. 

28. The Flight of Swaru. * 

29. E.g., in the oft-quoted Nirjharer Svapnabhahga (The Awakening of the WaterfaU), 
written in 1882. 

30. The Message of the Green. 

31. Kena prapah prathamah praiti yuktah (“By whom was life, the first of things, 
urged into motion?”). As a philosophy, incidentally, one of Becoming was 
too partial for the completeness of the Poet’s vision of truth. For him, as he 
once wrote to Ajitkumar Ghakravarti, Being was as true as Becoming. Gf. 
his sermon, Baser Dharma {The Religion of **Rasa"), in Santiniketan, XI. 

32. In Ka4i o Komal. 

S3. A passing notice may here be taken of the fine effect Tagore occasionally 
brings off by interpolating an English word (in transliteration) in a Bengali 
verse-line—and this not merely in his light or humorous verse. An example 
is the use of the word posterity in the line man cole jay civhaoihin posterityr patke 
{Samayhdrd in Akaipradip). 

34. The juxtaposition of the two poems. Nos. 29 and 30, in Naioedya {Offerings) 
is a significant pointer to this aspect of Tagore’s poetry. 

35. Cf. his letter to Framatha Ghaudhuri, January 29, 1898: “I sometimes feel 
within myself the conflict of two opposite forces, the one of which beckons 
me always to cessation and fulfilment, while the other wovild not simply 
let me rest. The dynamism of Europe has ever been impinging on the 
quietism of my Indian nature—whence anguish on the one hand and resigna¬ 
tion on the other; poetry here, philosophy there;.. .on the one side, the pull 
of action, on the other, the magnetism of thought.” 

86. “Beauty flies, one knows not where, when you go near her.” 

37. Hfdqyer Dhan {The Heart's Treasure) in Manasi. 

38. Essay on Beauty (in The Conduct of Life). 

39. Vfkfovandand {Homage to Trees). 

40. Dedications. 

41. This comes out well in Tagore’s presidential address at the Shelley Centenary 
Memorial meeting held in Calcutta in July, 1922. The address, as published 
in Pravasi in the same year, contains some fine observations on the English 
poet. 

42. Dr. Srikumar Baneiji in his thoughtful essay, Shelly and Rabindranath, speaks 
not only of affinities but of Important differences between the two. The essay 
was originally published in English in the Presideay College Magazine, Calcutta 
(XII. 1 : September, 1925), and was subsequently recast in Bengali in his 
Bdngld Sahitya Parikrama. 

43. Op. eU., p. 308. 

44. Letter to Gharuchandra Bandyopadhyay, February 2, 1933. 

45. The End of the Tear {KalpanS — Dreams). 

46. Shri Pramathanath Bisi states in his Bengali book on Tagore and Santiniketan 
that he heard the Poet say, while explaining the poem, that he had the 
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Odif to tho West Wind in mind while composing it. Dr. Thompson is positive 
that it shows the influence of Shelley’s ode {pp. eit., p. 155). He discovers the 
same influence in VaiSakh, too, for are there not wind-driven dry leaves in 
Shelley’s poem, and are there not "also moreover” wind-driven dry leaves in 
Tagore’s? 

47. My Religion (first published in the Bengali magazine Sabtg Patra in 1917, 
later included in Atmaparicaya). 

48. The Arrived of the Rains {Kfeuidka-^The Fleeting One). 

49. The Manifestation {Ibid.) 

50. Night {Kalpana.) 

51. "Only the wings are there, and the unbounded spaces of the sky, dawn* 
abandoned, engulfed in darkness: O my bird, O blind bird, do not furl 
your wings even now.” 

52. Now turn me back {Citra). 

53. Endless (KalpanS). 

54. Written on June 13, 1939. 

55. On the Highroads of Literature. 

56. E.g., by William Ghamberlayne in Pharonnida. (There are some earlier 
anticipations by Chaucer.) 

57. As for Tagore’s immediate predecessors, Michael Madhusudan Dutta, who 
introduced run-on and enjambed blank verse in Bengali poetry, wrote only a 
few stray poenxs in rhymed couplets wholly end-stopped but for a line or 
two (e.g., the first line of Pundid). Run-on lines in rhymed couplets are 
sometimes met with in his sonnets, which have only six instances of the 
enjambed couplet (two in No. 25 and one each in Nos. 56, 88, 95, and 96). 
As for Hemchandra Bandyopadhyay, the run-on and enjambed couplet is 
rare among the rhymed couplets of his satires and is very occasional in his 
shorter pieces or in those cantos (11th, 18th and 20th) of his epic, Vrtrasamhar, 
where rhymed couplets occur. In Biharilal Chakravarti, run-on and enjambed 
couplets are too occasional for mention. Their number in Nabinchandra 
Sen, whether in his shorter pieces or in those cantos of his longer poems 
where rhymed couplets occur (e.g., the 11th of Prabhds or the 4th, 11th and 
17th of Kttrukfetra) , is larger than in Michael or in Hemchandra or in Biharilal; 
still too small to blaze a new trail in Bengali versification. There are a few 
anticipations in Dwijendranath Tagore’s Soapanapraydn {Drecun-Jowmef) 
(1875). In all these anticipations in Tagore’s immediate predecessors the 
enjambement, where it occurs, rarely exceeds four lines and is nothing com¬ 
pared with what we have in Tagore. 

58. The earliest examples occur in Mdnasi (1890); the latest belong to the last 
year of his life; in between there is a whole crop of them. As late as 1941 one 
finds him writing as many as 12 out of the 29 poems othssjanmadine in run-on 
enjambed couplets with irregular line-lengths. There are a few examples in 
in Arogya {Recovery) (No. 30 and partly Nos. 16, 17, 20 and 31) and in S*f 
Lekha {Last Writings) (Nos. 4 & 8 and partly No. 10). 

59. The Dream {KaJpand). 

60. 17 out of 22 as a matter of fact. 

61. This latter variatitm is the rule rather than the exception in his later handling 
of this measure. 
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62. An effect which, curiously enough, it does not have on the earlier style of 
Keats. 

63. In the four earlier volumes, SandhySsaAgU {Evening Songs), Prabhatsa/^U 
{Morning Songs), Chabi o Gan {Pictures and Songs) and Ka^i o Komal, there is 
none of it, barring a negligibly few run-on lines in couplets. In his preface 
of 1940 Tagore speaks of his metrical experiments having start^ in Manasii 
“it was as if an artist had come in and joined the poet”. Incidentally, Tagore's 
metrical experiments and the great variety of metrical forms that he intro¬ 
duced are, historically, one of his most important contributions to the develop¬ 
ment of modem Bengali poetry. Apart from the urge for self-expression, a 
good part of the impetus behind his metrical experiments and innovations 
must have come from his knowledge of nineteenth-century English poetry. 

64. The Cloud-Messenger, To Ahalyd, Farewell, The Last Gift. 

65. Written in 1933, and published a year later in Provost. 

66. The Moment that Passed. 

67. Endymion, I. 

68. Praoam {Salutation) in PariSef. 

69. Published in England in 1916 on the occasion of the tercentenary of Shake¬ 
speare’s death. The English translation, however, even though the Poet’s 
own, hardly conveys an adequate notion of the Bengali original. 

70. Literature. 

71. The translation has not survived. A portion, re-done, was published in 
Bhdrati in 1880. 

72. Chinnapatra, October 30, 1885. 

73. After Death {Citrd). 

74. Tagore, incidentally, has marvellous lines on light and equally marvellous 
lines on darkness. 

75. A well-known poem of his {KsatipOra^—Amends —in Kfav-ikd) has an engaging 
account of how the Poet’s design of an epic was shivered into a thousand 
lyrics. But though he did not write an epic, Tagore lived it. His life and 
all his multifarious activities, inner and outer, put together, form a magni¬ 
ficent epic of the human spirit. 

76. The little poems {Kaoitikds or “poemlets” as the Poet used to call them) in 
Kattikd {Particles), Lekhan {Writir^s), and Sphulihga {Sparks) remind one of the 
Greek epigrams. They are found occasionally in other volumes too: e.g. 
Pratt {Life) (in PariSef), or the three successive poems, Naivedya {Offerings), 
ASru {Tears), AntardMn {Disappearance) in Makud, or the concluding poem in 
PrSntik and in Senjuti {Evening Lamp). 

77. Cf. the last few lines of his essay on India's History in Paricaya. 

78. Hermann Keyserling’s tribute to Tagore is worth recalling in this con¬ 
nexion: “I admire.. .Rabindranath Tagore as I admire no other living 
man, because he is the most universal, the most encompassing, the most 
complete human being I have known.” {The Golden Book of Tagore, p. 127). 

79. Cf. Mayurer Drfti {The Peacock's Vision) in AkdSprodip. 

80. Cf. preface to Hafardj. 

81. Cf. preface to Vanavdpt. 

82. And there are some remarkable examples which are both (e.g., SUrgfaghar 
in PariSef). 
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83. Gf. his preface to CitrS. 

B4. From My Sickbed. 

85. Along the Open Way. Both poems are in SdnSi, and were written within less 
than five months of each other. 

86. The Woman in GUny (Citra). 

87. Atonement. All the three poems are in Nabajatak. 

88. Fearless. 

89. A Garland of Songs. 

90. PariSef. 

91. The Call (PariSef). 

92. “Autumn, your offering of golden light” (Gitdli, No. 26). 

93. The Sm (PSraoi). 

94. The Invocation {Kfon^). 

95. “Do you hear from afar the roar of Death?” {JBalakd). 

96. Why? (^Nabajatak). 

97. “The shut lotus-bud of light Evening has placed in the leafy fold of darkness.” 

98. Crossing. 

99. So in more than one prose essay and in such poems as the well-known Awake, 
my soul, on the hallowed shores of the ocean of humanity that is India {Gitdfy'ali). 

100. Prantik, No. 14 Cf. also the poem he wrote on the last day of the Bengali 
year 1333 (1927) (PariSef). His last word to Life, he wrote to Pramatha 
Chaudliuri in the forty-fifth poem oiSef Saptak, would be: 

Much have I suffered. 

Yet I have liked it. 

Have loved it. 

101. Jayadhoani {Alleluia). The three stages of the religion of man that Tagore 
makes out in Amdr Dharma are well worth recalling in this connexion. In 
the first stage man seeks to enjoy, to be happy. In the second he is faced with 
the confiict of joy and pain, of good and evil. In the third, the culminating 
one, he arrives at the final reconciliation of joy and pain, of enjoyment and 
renunciation, of life and death. That, he says, is Advaitam, the. “total”, the 
integrity where all dichotomy is resolved. All the three stages are reflected 
in the growth and development of Tagore’s poetry. 

102. Aghdt {The Wound) {ParUes). 

103. “Honeyed the motion of the winds, honeyed the flow of the seas. Let our 
plants, let nights and dawns, let the dust of the earth and the sustaining 
heavens, be as honey.” {Fgueda, 1.90.6, 7). The way these l^gvedic verses 
are quoted or referred to over and again in Tagore’s writings, prose and 
verse, shows how deeply they must have impressed him. Note, for instance, 
the part they play in the fifth poem of Patrapuf (written in October, 1935). 

104. “Honeyed the heavens, honeyed the dust of the earth: this is the great 
fulfilling chant of life I have received and treasured in my heart.” Several 
other poems in Arogya strike the same note (e.g.. Nos. 2, 5, 7, 11-13, 18, 20, 
29, 31-33: all written within a few days of each other). 

105. “He who has found lus way into an unruffled acceptance of the decq>tion 
receives at thy hand the gift of an inalienable peace.” 

106. Visva-Bharati, 1953: wiginally published in ConUn^ary Indian Philosophy 
(Allen and Unwin, 1936). The essay is a revised veraion of two lectures, one 
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delivered in Cihitia in 1924 and the other at the University of Dacca in 1926. 

107. The Comet (first published in Pari£e$\ later transferred to Pumka: Postcript). 

108. This Side am/ That {Nabajdtak). 

109. Change of Lodgings {Sdndi). The image in the second and third lines of this 
poem, “The day is bandaged like a crippled leg”, may seem to line up with 
those “prickly” modernisms that Tagore criticizes with sucfi acumen in 
the extract we have quoted from The Religion of an Artist. It is not, however, 
out of proportion to its “environment” in the poem, and it goes without 
saying that Tagore was no believer in the cult of maimed and limping days. 
It only speaks of the amazing versatility of his powers that he could do these 
“modernisms” so well if he chose to; in the twenty-fourth poem in Janmadine, 
for instance, he speaks of the “asthmatic wheeze of the wind”. Incidentally, 
if western influence may be presumed to have given him the image of the 
bandaged day or the wheezing wind, it gave him none approaching the 
greatness of the image in the lunth poem in Arogj/a, which he could not have 
got without his Indian background, of Nataraja standing solitary and silent 
behind hundreds of extinguished stars. 

110. The Last Harvest. 

111. Citrd. 

112. Ibid. It may just as well be noted in passing that almost the entire essay, 
Amdr Dharma (1917), is a protest against the cult of the Ivory Tower. It 
may not be possible for him, Tagore says, to set forth his religion in terms of 
a precise creed, but of one thing he is certain, namely, that an idle peace and 
enjoyment of beauty has never been its principal aim or constituent. 

113. It was one of the Poet’s regrets that the realism of his short stories had not 
been sufficiently noticed. 

114. E.g., Arogya, No. 10, or Janmadme, Nos. 10 and 22. 

115. A notable example is Chinnapatra 81 (written in 1893), which brings out his 
sympathy for socialist thought. Attention may be drawn in this connexion 
to his remarks as recorded by Sm. Rani Chanda in Aldpcdri Rabindranath 
under the date 27th May, 1941. 

116. An episode recorded by Sm. Nirmalkumari Mahalanobis in her Bdiie Srdvatsi 
(“The 22nd of Shravan”) is worth recalling. She was present when one day, 
shortly before his death, the Poet was telling of his experiences in Bengal 
villages; and she found him shedding tears as he spoke feelingly of the 
sufferings of the villagers, witnessed with his own eyes, due to scarcity of 
drinking water. 

117. An Ordiruay Man (Caitdli). 

118. See Appendix to Shri Prabodhehandra Sen’s book on the prosody of Tagore, 
Chandogum Rabmdrandth. 

119. The Bible, incidentally, has left its imprint on at least one considerable poem 
of Tagore’s. This is SiSuHrOia {Pilgrimage to Childhood) in Punaka. The allegory 
of that poem is clearly reminiscent of the journey of the Magi in search of the 
Divine Infant. That this Biblical story did make a deep impression on 
Tagore’s mind is further borne out by his selection of Eliot's Journey of At 
Map for a splendid translation in the same volume of poems. 

I am indebted to Shri Kshitis Roy, Director, Rabindra-Sadan, Visva-Bharati, 
for the information that SiSutirtha is really a- Bengali adaptation of the one 
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and the only poem written by Tagore in English, viz., TTu (Md (London: 
Allen and Unwin: 1931. The poem is said to have been written in the course 
of a single night on return to his hotel in Munich afler a visit to Oberam- 
mergau to witness the Passion Play: 20th July, 1930). 

120. Published later in his Chanda {Prosody). 

121. Of which those who had the good fortune in his lifetime to hear him recite 
his own poetry, had a vivid aural experience which they would not easily 
forget. 

122. Written in 1932. 

123. His splendid translation of The Journey of the Magi has already been referred 
to. The translations here are from Preludes. 

124. This essay, incidentally, concludes with an arresting observation on European 
literature that is worth pondering. A disinterested mind, he says, is the best 
vehicle for Science as well as for Art. Europe has got it in her science, but 
not in her literature. 

125. Gf. his preface to Nabajdtak. 

126. Creative Unity. 

127. Pakfimdnab {Bird-Man) in Nabajdtak. 

128. Casualty {SdnSi). No mention is needed of other poems, though some of them 
are better known than Apaghdt. This short poem, with its strikingly abrupt 
ending, does leave an indelible impress of its time on the mind. 

129. Written in October 5, 1895. 

130. I am indebted to Shri Kshitis Roy for the very interesting information that 
this quotation from Goethe is written in the poet’s own hand on the cover 
page of the manuscript o( Sonar Tari. 



Hamlefs Treatment of Ophelia in the 
Nunnery Scene 

I 

Hamlet’s treatment of Ophelia in the Nunnery scene formed 
the subject of a thoughtful contribution by Miss Helen L. 
Gardner in the issue of the Modern Language Review dated July 
1938. The subject is one that has provoked much discussion. 
Dr. Dover Wilson would motivate Hamlet’s sudden fury against 
Ophelia by positing an earlier entry for him in Act II. sc. ii, 
and thus making him overhear Polonius’s scheme about “loos¬ 
ing his daughter to him”. According to this interpretation, 
Hamlet would be aware of the presence of spies behind the 
arras in the Nunnery scene and be deliberately talking at them; 
his fury against Ophelia personally would be the result of his 
knowledge that she was a decoy.^ Miss Gardner very ably 
shows how such an interpretation goes against the usual Shake¬ 
spearean technique in the matter of overhearing. She thinks 
that it is quite in consonance with “the whole rhythm of the 
play” that Hamlet’s fury against Ophelia should be unmoti¬ 
vated; for the whole play turns on the incalculability of 
Hamlet’s behaviour and is consequently full of violent emo¬ 
tional contrasts, abrupt explosions of feeling and “sudden ab¬ 
solute alterations of tension”. 

It is the object of this paper to show that Hamlet’s treatment 
of Ophelia in the Nunnery scene is quite understandable 
psychologically, without calling for such mechanical motiva¬ 
tion as suggested by Dr. Dover Wilson. Nor is it necessary to 
assume that Hamlet’s treatment of Ophelia is unmotivated 
because the rhythm of the play demands it to be so. 

Let us see first in what state of mind Hamlet confronts 
Ophelia in the Nunnery scene. 


II 

To Hamlet’s fine, sensitive nature there comes a tremendous 
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shock—the shock of a father’s murder by the hands of his own 
brother and of the adulterous marriage of a mother with the 
murderer himself. That shock bears Hamlet down. As is the 
way with introspective natures, Hamlet’s personal problem 
becomes for him also the problem of life. In his very first 
soliloquy, the contemplation of “the o’erhasty marriage” of 
his mother leads on to morbid generalizations: “Frailty, thy 
name is womanand again: 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fie on’t! O fie! ’tis an unweedcd garden 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely. 

The contradictions of life prove too much for the young 
prince. He knows what a piece of work is a man, but he also 
gets to know that one may smile, and smile, and be a damned 
villain. He is so conscious of the beauties of creation, but he 
also gets to experience it as a pestilent congregation of vapours. 
He is unable to reconcile these incongruities; and this inability 
unmakes the man. 

And this tragedy of Hamlet is intensified by his loneliness. 
People in his situation are in real need of that spiritual sym¬ 
pathy that alleviates “soul-torment”. In a somewhat analogous 
situation, Prospero is able to accept life with all its contradic¬ 
tions, which Hamlet cannot. It is a possibility worth consider¬ 
ing how much of this is due to the fact that Prospero has a 
daughter like Miranda. Hamlet, however, is not equally for¬ 
tunate. He is alone. Even Horatio does not know “how ill all’s 
here about his heart”.® There is Ophelia, and naturally Hamle!; 
would expect much from her. But even she (without knowing 
it: she is too simple to know) fails him. Hence Hamlet’s bitter¬ 
ness against Ophelia. 

At a moment when Hamlet’s need of understanding com¬ 
panionship is the greater, when he has been filled with a spirit 
of bitterness against the world, and—^worse still—when his dis¬ 
gust at his mother’s conduct has already generalized itself into 
a doubt of womankind, Ophelia, at the behest of her father, 
repels his letted and denies his access to her (II. i. 108-10). 
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Her action seems to provide Hamlet with an unexpected con¬ 
firmation of his “Frailty, thy name is woman!” But it is a 
painful confirmation, too, coming as it docs from his own be¬ 
loved. The resulting distraction on the part of Hamlet is easily 
imaginable. The way he visits Ophelia in her cfoset—“his 
doublet all unbraced” etc. (see Ophelia’s description in II. i. 
77-100)—is no mere “putting on” of “an antic disposition”. 
When he takes her by the wrist and falls to perusal of her face, 
does he expect to find “Frailty” writ large there? And then 
think of the way he goes out, with a sigh that seems “to shatter 
all his bulk”, looking at Ophelia over his shoulders to the last! 
The whole thing bespeaks the agonized lover—the lover who 
has had a sudden and profound shock. He has been disap¬ 
pointed where he had hoped most; he thinks he has been 
deceived where he had most trusted. That his own beloved 
should belong to the rank, unweeded garden—to the pestilent 
congregation of vapours! 

It is in this state of mind that Hamlet encounters Ophelia 
in III. i. His bitterness against her there would not be a sur¬ 
prise after all this. And in the scene itself there are aggravating 
factors. 


Ill 

Coming now to the Nunnery scene itself, enter Hamlet 
meditating. There are two movements of the soul in his soli¬ 
loquy. The first is one of a weariness of life— a. thing we have 
already noticed in him: the world has become for him “an 
unweeded garden”, the earth “a sterile promontory”, man “a 
quintessence of dust”. The greater part of his soliloquy is ac¬ 
cordingly an expression of a profound disgust with life, even 
with death. At this point his eyes fall on Ophelia. According 
to her father’s instructions (III. i. 44-9), she is poring over a 
book of devotions. The sight for a moment turns the current 
of Hamlet’s soul. For once we have a glimpse of the old Hamlet 
—the sensitive fine-souled young man who knew love and was 
so intensely conscious of the beauty of life.* Here, for once, 
before him is a bit of that beauty he loved so well. The fair 
Ophelia! His own beautiful beloved at her devotions! The old 
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passion flames up anew at the sight—the hunger for love is 
felt once more, the hunger for spiritual sympathy, for under¬ 
standing companionship: 

Soft you now! 

The fair Ophelia! Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d.® 

Here, then, is a situation fraught with possibilities. If only 
Ophelia can rise to it! But think of the tragedy—how she spoils 
the situation with one unfortunate expression! In her confusion 
(natural to a simple girl like her in her situation) she accosts 
Hamlet thus: 


Good my lord. 

How does your honour for this many a day?* 

Many a day! But she had met Hamlet only the day before.’ 
I am not sure if the tragic significance of this “many a day” 
of Ophelia’s has been sufficiently appreciated. It lends almost 
a touch of fatality to the situation. That an unfortunate ex¬ 
pression blurted out at a moment of confusion® should thus 
work havoc with a promising situation! The expression hurts 
Hamlet in two ways. For one thing, it is a lie (to Hamlet, of 
course: Ophelia does not know what she says). One more 
unpleasant reminder of his earlier generalization, “Frailty, 
thy name is woman!”, it makes Hamlet suspect that Ophelia 
is not genuine, that she is not honest (the suspicion finds wild 
expression shortly afterwards: ‘“Ha, ha! arc you honest?”). 
For another, the expression gives the feeling of a great distance 
between Hamlet and Ophelia; as if her lover did no longer 
matter to Ophelia, so much so that she has forgotten his visit 
in course of a day. No wonder Hamlet revolts. All the wJirmth of 
that “Soft you now... ” is quenched in a moment, and Hamlet’s 
reply is very cold: “I humbly thank you: well, well, well.”* 
But Ophelia does not stop there. Impelled as it were by a 
malignant fate, she proceeds to make the situation worse by 
offering to return his presents. Hamlet grows colder: 

No, not I; 

I never gave you aught. 
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For once Ophelia is importunate; for once, too, she grows 
loquacious and adds unfortunate remarks: 

... their perfume lost, 

Take these again; for to the noble mind • 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

There, my lord.'® 

This proves too much for Hamlet: he can no longer contain 
himself, and his simmering bitterness bubbles forth into “wild 
and whirling words” (to quote Horatio in I. v. 133): “Ha, 
ha! are you honest?” From here onwards the scene is a cres¬ 
cendo of bitterness. And Hamlet’s bitterness is all the greater 
for Ophelia’s confusion. Her very simplicity and meekness prove 
her undoing. If only she had been a Portia or a Rosalind! If 
only she had protested and thus assured Hamlet that she was 
not part of the “unweeded garden”! Poor girl! she is only be¬ 
wildered, and her brief, confused replies make Hamlet feel all 
the more as if she has been hiding a lie within. Thus, un¬ 
knowingly to herself, she entirely fails her lover in his hour of 
the greatest need for spiritual sympathy. No wonder Hamlet’s 
words to her are so wildly bitter. Coleridge attributed Hamlet’s 
harshness to a perception that Ophelia was playing the decoy, 
so that “his after-speeches are not so much directed to her as 
to the listeners and spies”." He could, however, have given 
a better explanation of it by citing his own Unes from Ckristabel: 

... to be wroth with one we love. 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

Hamlet himself says as much: “Go to. I’ll no more on’t; it 
hath made me mad.” 

It may be noted in passing 4:hat Hamlet’s particular bitter¬ 
ness against Ophelia and his general bitterness against life and 
the world reinforce each other in the scene. That Ophelia 
should be so frail as to succumb so easily to the “pestilent 
congregation of vapours” I Again, what a world is this that it 
should turn a flower like Ophelia so rapidly into a weed! 
(What a world, we may add after an earlier remark of Hamlet, 
that even the sun, kissing carrion, should only breed maggots!) 
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Hence, it should be noted, Hamlet’s bitter words in this scene 
are directed not only against Ophelia but also against the 
world in general: "We are arrant knaves, all; believe none of 
us” or "I say, we will have no more marriages.” He does not 
except even himself: "I could accuse me of such things, that 
it were better my mother had not borne me.” Hence, the 
world being such, "to a nunnery, go”.^^ There is some hope 
for Ophelia there yet. If she cannot save herself from further 
contamination there, at least she can save herself from spread¬ 
ing further contamination: she would not be "a breeder of 
sinners”! 


IV 

One or two other points may be noted in conclusion. The 
first is about Hamlet’s description of Polonius as a fishmonger 
in II. ii. 173-4. Taking loose and fishmonger as Elizabethan cant 
terms relating to bawdry. Dr. Dover Wilson interprets this as 
a sly allusion to Polonius’s talk about loosing his daughter to 
Hamlet and thus finds in it a confirmation of his theory that 
Hamlet has overheard Polonius’s scheme. But, surely, that was 
not the only sense in which the words were used by the Eliza¬ 
bethans. The normal sense of fishmonger yields excellent meaning 
here.^® Polonius is a fishmonger: he is there to fish out Hamlet’s 
secrets and sell them to the King. 

Of Polonius’s loose Dr. Dover Wilson writes that "this was 
the meaning intended” {op. cit.y p. 104). It could not have 
been, of course, intended by Polonius himself, speaking before 
the King and the Queen. Nor need it have been intended by the 
dramatist for his audience. In the text the expression may well 
bear a straightforward meaning. The metaphor is that of loosing 
a hound. Polonius would be hunting up Hamlet, as it were. 

A similar allusion to an overheard plot is discovered by 
Dr. Dover Wilson in the following remarks of Hamlet: 

Hamlet. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a good 
kissing carrion,—^Havc you a daughter? 

Polonius. I have, my lord. 

Hamlet. Let her not walk i’ the sun:.. .friend, look to *t. 
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But it is quite possible to understand these lines without as¬ 
suming that Hamlet is aware of Polonius’s plot. For one thing, 
Polonius would naturally remind Hamlet of Ophelia. For, when 
Ophelia repels his letters and denies his access to her, it does 
not take long for a man of Hamlet’s intelligence to realize who 
is behind that move. So here is one for Polonius: ‘*You are 
right! Your daughter should keep to her closet. She must not 
walk abroad. For the world is an evil place. Even the sun only 
breeds maggots in carrion. And she, like others, is only a bit of 
corrupt flesh!” Thus Hamlet seems to find a peculiarly ironical 
justification for Polonius’s interdict on their courtship in his 
present disgust with life, in his view of the universe as “a 
pestilent congregation of vapours”. Taken this way, the lines 
acquire a profounder significance and become more character¬ 
istic of Hamlet than they would on Dr. Dover Wilson’s inter¬ 
pretation. 

Moreover, that query, “Have you a daughter ?” is not really 
so abrupt as to call for Dr. Dover Wilson’s assumption. It is 
'induced by its immediate context: the words “breed” and 
“kissing” naturally lead on to thoughts of Ophelia. 

Similarly, it is quite possible to understand the query, 
“Where’s your father?” in the Nunnery scene, without as¬ 
suming that Hamlet is aware of his being overheard or even 
that there is a slight movement in the arras at this point. It 
is a counterpart to that question in II. ii.: “Have you a 
daughter?”; as Miss Gardner puts it in her paper, “Polonius 
and Ophelia are linked in Hamlet’s mind”. Hamlet has already 
come to know Polonius as a foolish busybolfly who has tried to 
fish out his secret and stood between him and Ophelia. More¬ 
over, Ophelia has just insisted on returning his gifts, and in a 
“perfumed” speech too; and Hamlet sees in it once more the 
hand of Polonius. Hence “let the doors be shut upon him, that 
he may play the fool no where but in’s own house.” 

Here, too, the query is not really so abrupt as it seems. It is 
induced by its context: “We are arrant knaves, all: believe 
none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery. Where’s your father?” 
“Arrant knaves”: mark. And to Hamlet Polonius is one such. 
Does not Hamlet call him “a foolish prating knave” afterwards 
(III. iv. 215) ? 

One other remark of Hamlet in the Nunnery scene calls for 
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spme comment: “I say, we will have no more marriages: those 
that are married already, all but one, shall live; the rest shall 
keep as they are.’" Those who would have it that Hamlet is 
conscious of his being overheard, would of course say that the 
phrase, “all but one”, is meant for the ears of the King. But 
is it not rather meant for the speaker himself? If Hamlet was 
aware of the King’s presence behind the arras, would he have 
knowingly put him on his guard by uttering such an ominous 
phrase 

And, in each case, the dramatic effectiveness of the remark 
lies precisely in this, that it hits the mark without being in¬ 
tended to. 
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1924). 

3. V. ii. 221. 

4. Cf. that speech of his in II. ii. 312-23: “this goodly frame, the earth, etc.” 

5. To save his theory Dr. Dover Wilson would read this speech as sardonic 
(pp. ciU, p. 128). This is, perhaps, the part of his theory that one finds most 
difficult to accept. The warmth and wistfulness of the speech are unmistak¬ 
able, thus proving that Hamlet has no suspicions that Ophelia is (as ins¬ 
tructed by her father in III. i. 45-6) merely colouring her loneliness with the 
show of an exercise. i)r. Dover Wilson finds “deliberate affectation” in the 
words t^ph and orisons. Not that these words do not lend themselves to affecta¬ 
tion. But has not Shakespeare used them seriously more than once? See, for 
r^mpk. Two Gentlemen of Verona, V. iv.l2, Midsummer Pfight's Dream, II. i. 245, 
III. ii. 137, IV. i. 131; for orisons, Henry V, II. ii. 53, Romeo arid Juliet, IV. iil 
3, Cymbeline, I. iii. 32. Dowden’s remark, “Yet there is estrangement in the 
word ‘Nymph’ ” {ed. cit., p. 102), which Dr. Dover Wilson quotes, does not 
help him; for the context of that remark is “For a moment Hamlet has been 
touched by the sight of Ophelia with her book of prayers”. After having 
accepted beautified as “innocent” (op. eit., p. 113), there is no reason why Dr. 
Dover Wilson should boggle at tymph and orisons. 

6. Italics mine. 

7. In II. i. Ophelia runs in to report to her father Hamlet’s strange visit to her 
in her closet. It is evident from her speech and manners that she has come in 
immediately after Hamlet has left. The scene closes with Polonius’s remark: 
“Come, go we to the king: This must be known, etc.” In the next scene 
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(II. ii) Polonius is before the King and the Queen, announcing that he has 
discovered “Che very cause of Hamlet*s lunacy*'. Then (in the same scene) 
the players come in and Haixilet arranges with them to have “the Murder of 
Gonzago” played “to-morrow night” (1.575). The next scene (III. i: the 
Nunnery scene) takes place the very next day; referring to the players, Rosen- 
crantz says that “they have already order This night to play before him 
(Hamlet)” (II. 20-21). 

8. Dr. Dover Wilson suggests that Ophelia implies that Hamlet has neglected 
her {op. cit., p. 129). This, however, would be attributing to her an artfulness 
of which, one should think, she was incapable. 

9. The sudden revulsion may be compared to what happens in II. ii. 230-36. 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem come in. The sight of old friends stirs the heart 
of Hamlet and he has a warm welcome for them: “My excellent good friends! 
How dost thou, Guildenstem?—^Ah, Rosencrantz! Good lads, how do ye 
both?” Their replies, however, are too subtle: 

R. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

G. Happy in that we are not over-happy. 

On fortune’s cap we arc not the very button. 

Hamlet at once grows cold: “Nor the soles of her shoe?” 

It no doubt adds to Hamlet’s bitterness against mankind that his efforts after 
companionship, after sympathy, in his moment of agony, should thus meet 
with repeated rebuffs. 

It will be seen in passing that on the view taken here the Nunnery scene 
acquires a tragic poignancy that is lost by Dr. Dover Wilson’s interpretation. 

10. The speech is undoubtedly too “perfumed” for Ophelia. There is no evidence 
for it, but one would like to believe that she has been tutored in such phrases 
by her father. At any rate, there is reason to suppose that the lines just quoted 
are not exactly her own. “Their perfume lost” recalls Laertes’s reference to 
Hamlet’s love for Ophelia in I. iii. 9 as “the perfume and suppliance of a 
minute”; while the rhyme in the second and third lines shows them to be an 
aphorism committed to memory. What is important to note here is that the 
“perfumed” character of the speech has only the unfortunate effect of aggravat¬ 
ing Hamlet’s suspicions of Ophelia’s insincerity. < 

11. Coleridge, Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare (Everyman’s Library, 1926, p. 151). 

12. Another expression which Dr. Dover Wilson would claim as a confirmation of 
■his theory, since, he says, nunnery was in common Elizabethan use a cant term 
for a house of ill-fame {op. eit., p. 134). But would such a dotdtle entente come 
easy to a speaker as agitated as Hamlet is here? 

13. The two earliest examples given by O.E.D. of the normal sense of the word 
date back to 1464 and 1594 respectively. 

14. Dr. Dover Wilson, of course, has his explanation of the point: an explanation 
deduced from his elaborate though disputable theory about Hamlet “posing 
as the discontented heir thirsting for revenge”. This, however, is outside the 
purview of this paper. 



Shakespeare’s Short Lines 


Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 

I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 

The early printed texts of the plays of Shakespeare abound in 
short verse-Unes like the one in italics in the passage quoted 
above—lines falling short of the blank-verse norm of ten syl¬ 
lables or five feet. It is the object of this paper to show that 
these short lines arc one* of the beauties of Shakespeare’s 
maturer art, and that we must think thrice before interfering 
with them in any manner. Unfortunately they have often been 
misunderstood by generations of Shakespearean editors from 
Nicholas Rowe downwards as blemishes of Shakespeare’s verse 
and sought to be emended as such by being filled out with 
additional words or syllables or by re-lineation of the passages 
in which they occur. To save Shakespeare’s reputation, the 
responsibility for these supposed blemishes has sometimes been 
shifted to transcribers, compositors, interpolators and the like. 
Some editors have tended to regard them as relics of cuts in 
the text—the stumps, so to speak, of truncated lines or pas¬ 
sages. Where possible, they have been sought to be explained 
away as prose, not verse, lines. Round about 1912 George 
Gordon, while editing Coriolonus^ was impressed by the dramatic 
quality of some of the broken, irregular lines in the FI text of 
the play, instancing as a parallel Macbeth II. ii. 1-8. Such lines, 
he observed, are meant for the ear, not the eye, and Shake¬ 
speare wrote for the ear. But he did not think that this ex¬ 
planation would cover more than a small proportion of such 
lines. In 1939, in his Clark lectures at Cambridge, Greg de¬ 
clared that ‘no great importance attaches to the line division 
in early printed texts’*; a little earlier McKerrow had stated 
that ‘there appears nothing to be gained by too slavish an 
adherence to the line distribution of the early editions’,® Appre¬ 
ciation of the value and significance of these short lines of 
11 
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Shakespeare has been dawning only in recent years. In Shake¬ 
speare's Producing Hand (London, 1948) Richard Flatter touched 
on, among other things, some of these short lines and made 
out an impressive case for each; his book bore a highly appre¬ 
ciative introduction by Nevill Coghill. In a paper fftiblished in 
1948 G. B. Harrison defended the FI lineation of Coriolanus 
against Chambers, Greg, and hosts of editors, and, taking the 
short lines in the earlier part of I. ix. for a sample, showed their 
dramatic value and significance.* In 1949, in Shakespeare Survey, 
James G. McManaway sought to justify the FI lineation of 
Macbeth II. ii. 64-74 and questioned accordingly the wisdom of 
the attempt at regularization of the FI lineation in the New 
Shakespeare (hereafter referred to as NS) edition of that play.® 

These re-appraisals, however, have hardly yet affected edi¬ 
torial practice. Kenneth Muir, for instance, in the New Arden 
(hereafter referred to as NA) Macbeth (first published in 1951), 
finds himself unable to accept all the lineations of the FI text, 
and reproduces most of the ‘rectifications’ of the short lines of 
that text done by earlier editors. Dover Wilson in the NS 
Coriolanus (1960) is not convinced by Harrison’s defence of what 
he regards as ‘a strange malady’ in the Folio arrangement of 
the verse, and finds it ‘safer in general to follow the traditional 
arrangement in the Cambridge Shakespeare (1892)’. While certain 
features of the FI text of the play—the stage-directions, for 
example, or the spelling—strike him as due to Shakespeare, in 
what he calls the ‘spasmodic misdivision of the verse-lines’ he 
finds not Shakespeare’s hand but the compositor’s—a con¬ 
clusion he came to earlier in 1950 while editing Antony and 
CleopatraP 

In thus making the compositor responsible (McKerrow and 
Greg, too, speak of typographical reasons in a similar context), 
editors and bibliographers have usually in mind the narrow¬ 
ness of the FI column. We are asked to assume that the FI 
compositors, faced with a verse-line which they could not 
squeeze into the width of the column, broke it up and so came 
to disturb the lineation of many a passage. Hence the crop of 
short, imperfect lines. This explanation, however, cannot apply 
to a short broken line where it occurs in a good Quarto text, 
nor to those cases where a full line would have been well within 
the compass of the FI column but what we get is either two 
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consecutive part-lines or a part-line followed by a full one or 
(feven one longer than the norm.’^ The explanation also over¬ 
looks the simple fact that verse-lines which could not be ac¬ 
commodated into the width of the FI column could very well 
have been printed with a turn-over; tum-overs of verse-lines 
are by no means unknown in FI.® Referring to the FI practice 
(which he describes as ‘curious’) of printing the first line of a 
speech as two part-lines even though the preceding speech has 
ended with a complete one, McKerrow remarks that the com¬ 
positor ‘may for some reason have disliked the appearance of 
a turn-over in the first line.of a speech’.® This attribution of 
short lines to the personal idiosyncrasies of compositors is carried 
farther by Alice Walker who says: ‘Compositor B’s^® pages 
have a much trimmer look than A’s, partly because his ten¬ 
dency was to avoid turn-overs in verse by arranging a single 
line as two lines.Are things really explained by assumptions 
so large as these ? There is much sense in what G. B. Harrison 
says on the point: 

But a compositor setting up verse as verse is not likely to attempt 
a verse pattern of his own; nor is he likely to print a short line at 
the beginning, middle, or erid of a verse speech unless he finds it 
before him in his copy; and if it occurs in the copy, then it is 
likely that the author intended it to be a short line. We should 
therefore assume as a matter of common sense that the arrange¬ 
ment of the verse lines in the Folio follows the original copy 
unless some very good reason can be found ibr supposing other¬ 
wise_Once.. .we can rid ourselves of the prejudice that the 

modern (or rather eighteenth-century) editor is better equipped 
to reproduce what Shakespeare intended than the original editors 
and compositors of the First Folio it will be seen that many of 
the so-called errors and mislineations are in fact not errors at 
all but have been created by the editors themselves because of 
a fundamental misunderstanding of Shakespeare’s manner of 
writing dramatic verse.. 

I hope to be able to show that Shakespeare’s short lines are 
not re^y so fortuitous as generally made out. It was my most 
revered teacher, the late Professor PraphuUachandra Ghosh, 
sitting at whose feet I had one of the richest experiences of my 
life, who first opened my eyes, nearly forty years ago, to the 
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beauties and significances of a number of short lines in certain 
plays of Shakespeare. Since then these short lines have come 
to strike me more and more as demanding and rewarding 
attention. Experience over the years with the plays of Shake¬ 
speare has gone to strengthen and confirm that impression; 
and this, with the support provided by Flatter et al., emboldens 
me, though up against high authorities, to commit to paper 
all that I am going to say below. In the maturer plays of 
Shakespeare, at any rate, the short, broken, imperfect lines, I 
am increasingly convinced, must be taken seriously; they are 
meant and are highly significant. They are far from being 
casual or capricious or products of carelessness^® or relics of 
truncation or unauthorized tinkerings with the Shakespearean 
text by compositors or other ‘outsiders.’ 

If a blank-verse line in a drama falls short of the norm or 
otherwise exhibits a metrical gap, there is, arguably, a break, 
a pause in speech, somewhere about it, either before or after 
or within the line itself; in appropriate cases the break or pause 
may be distributed over all the three places or any two of them. 
In the maturer plays of Shakespeare these breaks are more than 
mere breaks, the pauses more than mere pauses. It is not merely 
that a void is created and left unfilled. The breaks would ap¬ 
pear on examination to be highly meaningful, the pauses highly 
significant. 

Fairly regular in his earlier blank verse, Shakespeare takes 
increasing liberties with it as he progresses. At times he ex¬ 
ceeds the norm of ten syllables, and so what are called double 
or feminine endings go on increasing in frequency. Sometimes 
the pentameter lengthens into a hexameter. Sometimes he 
does the opposite: he curtails his blank verse lines, but, as will 
be presently shown, always to a good purpose. By curtailing 
his lines he leaves room for a good many things ranging from 
some gesture or movement on the part of the actors or some 
necessary action to be performed on the stage at the moment 
to subtle suggestions and intimations of a great variety. 

Thus, in Coriolanus V. iii. 76,^* we have a short line of four 
syllables (two feet) only, “That’s my brave boy!”, spoken by 
Coriolanus, and preceded and followed by full verse-lines. A 
significantly short line, for the context (spoken by Volumnia) 
is: “Your knee, sirrah.” The metrical gap is partly before the 
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tine, and partly after. In the gap before, the boy goes down on 
his knees; in the gap after, Goriolanus raises him and hugs 
him close. In Hamlet III. iv. 26, there is the short line “Nay, 
I know not: is it the king?”^®—two syllables (one foot) short 
of the blank-verse norm.“ Shakespeare leaves a gap after “king” 
to provide room for Hamlet lifting up the arras and discover¬ 
ing the corpse of Polonius—which is what lends point to the 
“this” in the next line (spoken by the Queen): “O! what a 
rash and bloody deed is this!”. Gapell, therefore, was right 
when he placed the s-d. Lifts up the arras and ..., after 1. 26, 
and Dyce, Staunton, and the Globe editors were wrong when 
they placed it after 1. 30, where, however, there is no short line. 
Because of lack of understanding of Shakespeare’s short lines, 
quite a few later editors have followed the misdirection of Dyce 
et al. The s-d, Lifts up the arras ..., incidentally, is modern and 
occurs nowhere in either Q2 or FI. In the original text the 
shortness of the line does duty for the stage-direction. This 
brings out (and the examples that follow will bring it out 
further) a valuable function of these short lines of Shakespeare. 
They serve the purpose of built-in stage-directions—stage- 
directions which are not extra to the text but arc built into the 
very structure of the verse by simply curtailing it. Modern 
drama often goes in for elaborate stage-directions; but these, 
however useful or well-done, stand apart, after all, and cannot 
claim to be an organic part of the text proper of the drama— 
which is exactly what the stage-directions of Shakespeare can 
very often claim to be, not being expressed but simply implied 
in the shortness of a verse-line and so becoming a component 
part of the verse-structure itself. In this way (as the examples 
to follow will further show) Shakespeare, it may be added, 
has interspersed his plays with valuable hints for actors in the 
shape of short lines—hints which arc unfortunately lost on 
them in modern times in most cases. 

In the light of these points it may not be paradoxical to 
claim that these short lines of Shakespeare are, in one sense, full 
lines at the same time. The two lines quoted in the foregoing 
paragraph, though short of the norm, can claim to be really 
full lines, partly spoken and partly acted—4 syllables of speech 
-f 6 syllables of action in the one case, 8 syllables of speech -f 2 
syllables of action in the other. Regarded in that way, these 
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short lines of Shakespeare turn out to be extraordinarily live, 
dramatic lines—more live and more dramatic than those metri¬ 
cally complete lines which are simply spoken all throughout. 
The examples that follow will throw further light on ^s aspect 
of Shakespeare’s short lines. All editorial emendations and re- 
lineations, therefore, which seek to ‘redeem* these short lines 
into metrically complete verses (many instances are quoted 
below), have really the effect of converting live lines into dead 
ones—saving the metre by killing the drama of the lines con¬ 
cerned. 

In Othello V. ii. 221, lago threatens Emilia: “Be wise, and 
get you home.”, and Emilia replies: “I will not.” Even if the 
two lines are read together, the verse will still be short of the 
norm by half a foot. This is how Shakespeare has left room for 
the stage-action indicated by the modern s-d: lago offers to stab 
Emilia. This s-d was inserted here by Rowe; neither it nor any 
other s-d occurs at this point either in the Q or the F text of 
the play. In the original text the action is implied in the short¬ 
ness of the line, and the two speeches plus the action make up 
the complete verse-structure. Capell, without knowing what 
he was doing, wiped out the room Shakespeare had left for 
the action by separating “Fie!” from the next line (spoken by 
Gratiano as a single line in Qq and Ff): “Fie! Your sword upon 
a woman?”, so that “Be wise.. .Fie!” might form a complete 
blank-verse line. Capell’s mislineation, unfortunately, has been 
reproduced by a long line of subsequent editors down to Dover 
Wilson and Alice Walker in the NS edition and Ridley in the 
NA edition of the play. 

Here are further specimens (out of an immense number) of 
how Shakespeare’s short lines are often misunderstood by 
editors. As You Like It II. iii begins with the short line (spoken 
by Orlando): “Who’s there?”. It is an evening scene, and 
Shakespeare gives the sense of darkness without the aid of any 
stage-direction simply by curtailing his verse by eight syllables. 
The actor playing Orlando, who started speaking right away 
on entrance in this scene, would entirely miss the intention of 
the Folio text. Orlando enters and goes on scanning for eight 
syllables a figure he sees but cannot recognize in the gathering 
darkness. Then follows the query: “Who’s there?”. The point 
is missed by Dover Wilson who jjays: ‘This abrupt opening to 
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the scene, with a short Une, suggests adaptation’!^’ Three short 
lines in The Merchant of Venice, involving necessary stage-action, 
are similarly misinterpreted by Wilson, (i) II. vii. 1-3: “Go, 
draw aside the curtains, and discover / The several caskets to 
this noble prince. / Now make your choice. /’*. The third line 
is a short line and is followed by a full one spoken by the Prince 
of Morocco. The metrical gap is at the beginning of the line, 
leaving room for the curtains being ‘drawn aside’ and the 
caskets ‘discovered’. This obvious point is missed by Wilson 
who says that there is possibly a ‘cut’ here 1^* Incidentally, the 
s-d. Three Caskets are discovered, which was inserted by Rowe at 
the end of the short line, was misplaced; it should have been 
put at the beginning, (ii) II. vii. 62-64: “(Porft'a) Then I am 
yours. / {Morocco) O hell I what have we here ? A carrion 
Death, / Within whose empty eye there is a written scroll. / 
I’ll read the writing. /”. This is the lineation in Ff and Qcj; the 
first and the fourth line (which, incidentally, is omitted by 
Ff 2-4) are short. The point of the shortness is obvious in both 
cases. In the first case, room is left for the Prince of Morocco 
opening the golden casket; in the second, for taking out the 
scroll and proceeding to read it. But to Wilson this lineation 
‘suggests marginal revision, and possibly abridgment’ P* Follow¬ 
ing in the wake of numerous predecessors, both he and the 
NA editor, J. R. Brown, adopt Capell’s re-lineation which 
eliminates the short lines: “Then.. .here? / A carrion.. .eye / 
There.. .writing.” At the same time they, like many another 
editor, follow Rowe in inserting after “yours” the s-d. He unlocks 
the golden casket, though the lineation adopted leaves no room 
for the action! (iii) II. ix. 84: “Come, draw the curtain, 
Nerissa.” The entire scene is in verse and this is, of course, a 
verse-line (though not iambically perfect), left short for the 
obvious purpose of providing room for an action: the drawing 
of the curtain by Nerissa {she does so is the s-d after the line in 
the NS text). But Wilson takes it for a line of prose ‘which 
suddenly crops up in the middle of a verse-scene’ and so ‘points 
to a “cut” ’!^® The NA editor almost agrees: ‘The metre is 
broken and this may be a single line of prose...; as such it 
might be evidence of a cut or alteration during composition’ !*' 
The glib assumption that a short Une is the residue of adapta¬ 
tion, abridgment or revision, as well as the other one that a 
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short line is a fault calling for rectification, can only make us 
miss many a beauty of Shakespeare’s workmanship. That a 
short line is the stump of a longer line or passage can be con¬ 
ceded only in those cases where a good Qtext shows words or 
lines having been omitted in FI or vice versa. For instance, 
Hamlet I. ii. 58 sqq., where Q2 reads: “Hath my Lord wroung 
from me my slowc leave / By laboursome petition, and at last / 
Upon his will I seald my hard consent, /1 doe beseech you 
give him leave to goe.”; and FI reads: “He hath my Lord: / 
I do beseech you give him leave to go.” In this case, of course, 
no special significance attaches to the FI short line “He hath 
my Lord:”. 

In the above instances of short lines (all illustrations in this 
section of the paper are just a few specimens taken at random 
out of many such in the plays of Shakespeare) the metrical 
gaps are filled in with some action or other. Often they are 
filled in with some kind of movement or other. Thus, in As 
Ton Like It I. ii. 286-87, Orlando asks Le Beau “Which of the 
two was daughter of the duke, / That here was at the wrest¬ 
ling?” The second line is short to permit of Le Beau’s coming 
closer to Orlando to say what he does, which cannot be spoken 
aloud: “Neither his daughter if we judge by manners:”. Or, 
for just another specimen, Hamlet to Horatio in the Graveyard 
Scene: “Couch we awhile, and mark.”; the line is left short to 
permit of their moving off to ‘couch’ behind the tombs. There 
is no stage-direction here in either Q2 or FI, for none is neces¬ 
sary; the shortness of the verse does duty for a stage-direction. 
All modern stage-directions hereabouts, like Retiring with Horatio 
(Capell) or Thy lie down behind the tombs unnoticed (Harrison 
and Pritchard) or They sit within the shade of a cypress (Dover 
Wilson), are superfluous. A short line spoken by Lorenzo in 
The Merchant of Venice (II. vi. 24), “I’ll watch as long for you 
then. Approach; / Here dwells my father Jew. Ho! who’s 
within?”, obviously filled out with movement lending life and 
stage-point to the word “Approach”, is misunderstood by 
Dover Wilson as a likely indication of a ‘cut*!®® The NA editor 
thinks that it may suggest a pause in delivery or may be due 
to a ‘cut’ or ‘foul-paper copy’ !®* 

Very often a short line leaves room for and is completed by 
the entry or exit of a character or characters. Thus Viola’s exit 
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in Twelfth-Night I. v., is preceded by the full line (spoken by 
her; “Plac’d in contempt! Farewell, fair cruelty.*’, and fol¬ 
lowed by the short line (spoken by Olivia): “ ‘What is your 
parentage?’ The metrical gap in this short line is before it; 
here Viola goes out and Olivia keeps on looking at the receding 
figure. la The Merchant of Venice I. iii. 41, Antonio’s entry pre¬ 
cedes and completes the short line (spoken by Bassanio): “This 
is Signior Antonio.”—a simple point that is missed by Dover 
Wilson who suspects the ‘broken line’ to be a sign of‘revision’ I*® 
Two simple cases in the same play of an exit following and 
and completing a short line are similarly misinterpreted by 
Wilson:—(i) II. ii. 218-19: Bassanio —. .But fare you well: / 
I have some business.” The second line is short (preceded and 
followed by full lines) because Bassanio turns to go after speak¬ 
ing it. (ii) II. iii. Jessica —“Farewell, good Launcelot.”, the 
remainder of the line being Launcelot’s exit. No. (i), suggests 
Wilson, points to abridgment; no. (ii), to revision (the pre¬ 
ceding speech, which is prose, seems to have been, he says, 
verse in an earlier draft) I®® From what has been said it follows 
that a short line might be very useful in determining the exact 
point where a character or characters enter or go out. 

Short lines, indicating an entry or exit, are so frequent in 
the plays of Shakespeare that examples need not be multiplied. 
What about those cases where a full blank-verse line goes with 
the exit of a character ? Thus Hamlet III. i ends with the line 
(spoken by the King): “Madness in great ones must not un¬ 
watch’d go.” The line, which is followed by the usual s-d 
Exeunt, is a complete verse. Where, then, is the room for the 
departure of the characters ? No room is left because the speech 
and the action (of departure) are intended to be simultaneous. 
Not that the King speaks the line and then starts going. He 
speaks as he goes and goes as he speaks (Polonius following 
him). For another example (among many), Othello IV. i closes 
with the full line (spoken by Lodovico): “I am sorry that I am 
deceiv’d in him.”, followed by the s-d Exeunt. This is preceded 
by a short line (spoken by lago): “And mark how he conti¬ 
nues.” In the gap after the short line Lodovico starts going, 
and as he goes he speaks slowly and regretfully the line quoted. 
Each scene of Shakespeare’s that ends with a verse-line, winds 
up with either a short or a full one. If short, the speech is in- 
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tended to be anterior to the exit; the line is to be spoken first 
on the stage, and then the character or characters start going. 
If full, the speech and the exit are intended to be coincident 
with each other. An actor doing the reverse—^speaki^ a short 
line as he is leaving the stage or speaking a full line on the 
stage and then starting to go—is missing a valuable acting hint 
embedded in the very structure of Shakespeare’s verse. Valu¬ 
able, because it makes a palpable difference whether a line is 
spoken the one way or the other—before or along with an 
exit. It is worth observing that in many cases where a full line 
coincides with an exit, the line gains distinctly in effect if 
spoken slowly and deliberately as the speaker moves out of the 
stage. Thus, the line quoted above from Hamlet^ “Madness... 
go”, is all the more impressive if spoken by the King in slow 
and deliberate accents half to himself as he goes out. So too, 
for instance, the closing line of Macbeth I. ii (spoken by Dun¬ 
can) : “What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath won.”, or that 
of Twelfth-Night I. i (spoken by Orsino): “Love-thoughts lie 
rich when canopied with bowers.”, or that oi Antony and Cleopatra 
IV. xiii. (spoken by Cleopatra): “... Gome, we have no friend / 
But resolution, and the briefest end.” 

In certain cases a full line going with an exit implies that 
the exit is so quick that there is hardly any time-gap between 
the speech and the departure. In such cases, of course, the 
speaker or speakers dash out of the stage, leaving scarcely an 
interval between the speech and the exit: hence the fullness of 
the line. Thus, in Hamlet I. iv. 84-86, Hamlet speaks: 

Still am I call’d. Unhand me, gentlemen. 

By heaven! I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me: 

I say, away! Go on, I’ll follow thee. 

As he speaks these full lines (full in both Q2 and FI), Hamlet 
struggles and frees himself from Horatio and Marcellus (simul¬ 
taneous speech and action),and immediately he has spoken 
the last line, he rushes out of the stage. The scene closes thus 
(in both Q2 and FI): “/for. Heaven will direct it. Mar. Nay, 
let’s follow him.”, the two speeches together forming a com¬ 
plete verse, which is no sooner spoken than Horatio and 
Marcellus dash out after Hamlet. In Othello I. i, to cite another 
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random example, lago is eager to leave before Brabantio arrives 
on the scene (11. 145-8), and so the last line spoken by him, 
“And there will I be with him. So, farewell.’*, is a full line 
(in both Q and F), indicating a hurried exit. Similarly, 
Brabantio speaks a full line at the close of the scene, “On, good 
Roderigo; I’ll deserve your pains.”, and hurries out to “ap¬ 
prehend” Desdemona and the Moor. Similarly, in Macbeth 
II. iii. 80, Macduff speaks: “See, and then speak yourselves. 
Awake! awake!”—a full line which is followed in the F text 
by the s-d: Exeunt Macbeth and Lenox, and then by another full 
line. No gap is left for the exit because Macbeth and Lenox 
rush out as Macduff speaks. 

This kind of quickness or immediacy of action conveyed 
through the very structure of the verse is at times turned by 
Shakespeare to a rather subtle significance. Here is an instance 
from As Ton Like It where a facet of the character of Celia and 
her difference from her cousin arc brought out by this very 
means. In I. ii, after she has, with impulsive suddenness, given 
away her neck-chain to Orlando, Rosalind turns to Celia and 
asks “Shall we go, coz?”. The staid Celia, scandalized by her 
cousin’s latest behaviour, says at once “Ay. Fare you well, fair 
gentleman.”, and whisks her off from the spot. The action is 
so quick that no gap is left between it and the speech. The way 
she hustles Rosalind off is a good measure of her dislike of her 
cousin’s conduct. The point is missed in the stage-direction in 
the NS As Xou Like It which makes Rosalind turn and walk 
away after her question and Celia follow her. There can be 
no room for any stage-action between Rosalind’s question and 
Celia’s answer, since the question and the answer are two parts 
of a single verse-line, and Celia’s “Ay” would not be what 
Shakespeare intended it to be unless it was spoken as soon as 
Rosalind had put her question (see below on ‘speech-endings’). 

Simultaneity of speech and action or gesture is to be pre¬ 
sumed in all cases where an action or gesture is obviously 
called for and yet there is no short line to provide room for 
the same. Thus, in Othello III. iii. 284, OtheUo beats his fore¬ 
head as he says “I have a pain upon my forehead here” (a full 
line in both ^and F). In Macbeth V. vii. 32, Macbeth speaks: 
“Do better upon them.”, and Macduff: “Turn, heU-hound, 
turn!”. Between the two speeches is the F s-d: Enter Macduff, 
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The two speeches, however, form, together, a complete verse. 
It is clear, therefore, that Macduff enters (from behind) while 
Macbeth speaks (and not after Macbeth has spoken), and 
Macbeth turns round while Macduff speaks. Coriolaj;ius kneels 
as he says “Leave unsaluted. Sink, my knee, i* the earth;” 
(V. iii. 50); the actor who goes down on his knees after speaking 
the full line does not know his Shakespeare. 

A good many of these cases of simultaneity in the plays of 
Shakespeare have been spoiled by misleading modern stage- 
directions. Thus (just for a few examples out of many), in 
Hamlet II. ii. 76, Voltimand, speaking to the King on his 
return from the mission to Norway, says “With an entreaty, 
herein further shown,”—a full line in both Q2 and FI. There 
is no s-d here either in Qq or in Ff. Malone inserted the s-d 
(reproduced by many subsequent editors), Gives a paper, after 
the line. This is misleading; it would suggest that the paper 
is handed over after the line is spoken. That cannot be as 
the line is a full one; the paper must be handed over as the 
words “herein further shown” are spoken. Again, in the same 
play III. iv. 23, Hamlet exclaims: “How now! a rat? Dead, 
for a ducat, dead!”—a full line in both Q,2 and FI. There is 
no s-d here in either Qq or Ff. Most modern editions of the 
play have the s-d, Makes a pass through the arras, after the line. 
This s-d is modern, dating from Capell, and misleading; the 
line being a full one, the ‘pass through the arras’ cannot be 
after it but must be simultaneous. In point of fact, the grim 
alliteration in d^s, combined with the guttural in ducat, more 
than suggests an accompanying thrust of a sword. In the same 
play, again, in V. i, Hamlet leaps into Ophelia’s grave as he 
exclaims: “.. .This is I,/Hamlet the Dane.”, and Laertes seizes 
him by the throat as he exclaims at once: “The devil take thy 
soul!”. Since “Hamlet the Dane.” and “The devil.. .soul!” 
go together to make a full line, action and speech must be 
simultaneous in either case. There are no s-d’s hereabouts in 
either Qq or Ff. Those inserted by Rowe and repeated in 
modern editions. Leaps into the grave after “Dane” and Grappling 
with him after “soul”, misleadingly suggest that the actions are 
subsequent to the speeches. In Othello I. ii. 57, Roderigo speaks: 
“Signior, it is the Moor.”, and Brabantio: “Down with him, 
thief!”. Neither Q1 nor FI has any s-d here. Rowe inserted 
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tjic s-d (reproduced in most modern editions), Th^ draw on 
both stdeSi after Brabantio’s speech, as if they drew after the words 
quoted had been spoken. The fact of the matter is that they 
draw while the words are being spoken, for the two lines taken 
together constitute a complete verse. In the same play, V. ii. 
198, Emilia; “That e*er did lift up eye.”, and Othello: “O! 
she was foul.”; no s-d in either Ql or FI. Theobald inserted 
the s-d (reproduced in many modern editions), Risings before 
Othello’s speech, as if Othello rose before he had started speak¬ 
ing. Since the two speeches together form a full line of blank- 
verse, it is clearly intended that Othello should be speaking 
as he rises and be rising as he speaks. That makes for a stage- 
effect different from what it would be if Othello was to rise 
before he started speaking. In Twelfth-Night IV. i. 28, the action 
is simultaneous with the speech and also continues after it. 
The line, “Why, there’s for thee, and there, and there”, is 
short in FI; while it is being spoken, as the very words suggest, 
Sebastian goes on beating Sir Andrew, and the drubbing 
continues in the gap after the line. This point was missed by 
Gapell who half spoiled the line by regularizing its metre with 
the addition of a third instalment of ‘and there’. His ‘emenda¬ 
tion’ has been followed by quite a few editors! 

To return to short lines. In Hamlet I. v. 117-19, Horatio 
asks “What news, my lord?”, but Hamlet refuses to tell it: 
“No; you will reveal it.”—a short line, standing by itself; in 
the gap after it we almost visualize the speaker closing his lips 
tight. A few lines later, flustered and agitated, he says: “Look 
you. I’ll go pray.”—and the remainder of the line is a gesture: 
he folds his hands helplessly. In the same play, IV. vii. 94, 
Laertes speaks: “And gem of all the nation.”—a short line 
that leaves room for a sweep of the hand to emphasize the 
“all”; a gesture that makes up for the two metrical feet mis¬ 
sing after “all”. In King Lear II. i. 65, Gloucester, declaring 
Edgar an outlaw, says “He that conceals him, death.”, and 
fills in the metrical void after the line with a peremptory 
gesture. In Othello V. ii. 155-57, Emilia speaks: “She was too 
fond of her most filthy bargain.”, and Othello: “Ha!”, and 
Emilia: “Do thy worst:”. Between Othello’s “Hal” and 
Emilia’s second speech is a long metrical gap, fiUed in, of 
course, with threatening looks and gestures on Othello’s part. 
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which Emilia defies with the words “Do thy worst”. In Com-- 
lanus 1. ix. 11-13, Titus Lartius bursts into praise of Goriolanus: 
“Oh general: /Here is the steed, we the caparison: /Hadst 
thou beheld—”, and Goriolanus, ever impatient of praise, 
stays his effusions with a petulant gesture: “Pray now, no 
more:”. This is the Folio lineation; the two lines, “Hadst thou 
beheld” and “Pray.. .more”, even when taken together, fall 
short of the norm; the metrical gap is, of course, between the 
two lines, filled in in the manner just indicated. Editors down 
to Dover Wilson have devitalized the text here by tacking on 
“my mother” from the next line (which happens to be longer 
than the norm in FI) to “Pray.. .more” and so eliminating 
the short line. In The Merchant of Venice II. ii. 213, after 
Gratiano has promised in a lively speech to behave at Belmont, 
Bassanio speaks a short line: “Well, we shall see your bearing.” 
—an extremely live line if we think of it. We might quite 
imagine Bassanio giving Gratiano a hearty pat on the back as 
he speaks that word “Well”, and Gratiano filling in the gap 
after the line with a gesture of negation prefacing his speech 
that follows: “Nay, but I bar to-night...”. All this drama of 
the line is missed by Dover Wilson who thinks that the ‘broken 
line’ is ‘possibly due to some abridgment at the end of the 
scene’!*“ 

A bow or a gesture of greeting, filling out a short line, as in 
The Merchant of Venice I. i. 65 (“Good morrow, my good 
lords.”), is exceedingly common. 

In these instances (just a few out of many in the plays of 
Shakespeare) a curtailed verse is completed and brought to 
life on the stage by a gesture. In this way, what would other¬ 
wise have been merely a line of verse turns into a highly 
dramatic and dynamic one, thanks to the shortness of the 
line. In many such instances the shortness of the line serves 
to lend point to a particular word or group of words in the 
line, €.g,t the word all in the third quotation from Hamlet in 
the foregoing paragraph but one. In certain cases the gesture 
at the end of a short line will be found to be prelusive to the 
statement to follow, lending point and stage-life to a word or 
group of words therein; «.g., in Hamlet 1. ii. 235, where Horatio 
says to Hamlet “It would have much amaz’d you.”—a short 
line that is completed with a gesture of assent on Hamlet’s 
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part, which lends point to his reply that follows: “Very like, 
very like..Elsewhere it may be just a look or a change of 
facial expression that is provided for by a short line, which it 
completes and vivifies. Thus, in The Merchant of Venice II. vi. 28, 
in reply to Jessica’s query “Who are you?...”, Lorenzo 
answers: “Lorenzo, and thy love.” (a short line), whereupon 
Jessica: “Lorenzo, certain; and my love indeed,”. In the gap 
after the short line Jessica, of course, takes a close look at the 
masqued figure of Lorenzo to be sure that it is he. This simple 
point is missed by the NA editor who thinks that the short 
line may suggest a pause in delivery or be due to a ‘cut* or 
‘foul-paper copy’.^ In Twelfth-Night I. v. 261-3, Viola (in the 
guise of Cesario) speaks thus to Lady Olivia, praising her 
beauty: “Lady, you are the crucU’st she alive, / If you will 
lead these graces to the grave / And leave the world no copy. /”; 
the last line is short to allow for a blush to spread on Olivia’s 
cheeks on hearing all that. In Othello III. iii. 44, after Dcsde- 
mona has said “I have been talking with a suitor here, / A 
man that languishes in your displeasure.”, Othello asks “Who 
is’t you mean?” and Desdemona answers (in a full line) “Why, 
your lieutenant, Gassio..Desdemona’s answer is, of course, 
immediate; hence the pause involved in the short line spoken 
by Othello cannot be after but is before it. In that pause we 
almost watch a frown grow on Othello’s brow for six syllables. 
Hamlet, in the course of his conversation with the Captain in 
IV. iv, asks: “Goes it against the main of Poland, sir, / Or for 
some frontier?”, and the Captain answers: “Truly to speak, 
and with no addition, /We go to gain a little patch of ground / 
That hath in it no profit but the name.” In the gap after the 
short line, “Or.. .frontier?”, we almost detect a derisive smile 
in the Captain’s face preluding his reply. Again, Hamlet: 
“Why, then the Polack never will defend it.”, and the Captain: 
“Yes, ’tis already garrison’d.”, whereupon Hamlet: “Two 
thousand souls and twenty thousand ducats / Will not debate 
the question of this straw:”. Room is left after the short line, 
“Yes.. .garrison’d”, for the look of surprise with which Hamlet 
must receive the Captain’s statement.®® Again, in King Lear 
I. iv. 368-70, Goneril to Albany: “You are much more attask’d 
for want of wisdom / Tlmn prais’d for harmful mildness. /”, 
to which Albany replies; “How far your eyes may pierce I 
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cannot tell:”. In between, in the gap after the short line, 
‘Than.. .mildness”, are a look of reproach on GoneriPs part, 
reinforcing her statement, and a dubious shake of the head on 
the part of Albany, leading up to his reply. As in, the case of 
gestures, the look or facial expression at the end of a short line 
may in certain instances be prelusive to the line following, to 
which it lends stage-life accordingly; e.g., Hamlet I. iii. 99-101, 
where Ophelia speaks to Polonius: “He hath, my lord, of late 
made many tenders / Of his affection to me. /”. In the gap 
after the short line, “Of.. .me”, we almost envisage Polonius 
growing a superior look of contempt for the ‘greenness’ of 
Ophelia’s utterance, which leads up to and vivifies his speech 
that follows: “Affection! pooh! you speak like a green girl,”. 

That some short lines may indicate a pause or that the blank 
after a short line may in some cases be filled with some action 
or gesture or movement has been vaguely recognized by dif¬ 
ferent editors and critics at different times, and also by Abbott.®^ 
Not much is gained, however, by a vague recognition of the 
possibility of a pause. The question that has to be faced is why 
there should be a pause at the particular point where it occurs. 
And it hardly does justice to Shakespeare’s short lines to say 
or think that only some of them may have a significance of 
sorts and the rest, presumably, are suspect, and that the 
significance, if any, is limited to a few things like action or 
gesture or movement (or, as Chambers adds, meditation or 
reversion to the business in hand,®^ or, as Harrison says, emo¬ 
tion, doubt or meditation®^). It is the case of this paper that 
these short lines of Shakespeare are capable of performing a 
large variety of important functions and do cover a wide range 
of significance and suggestiveness—much wider, and finer, 
than what has been recognized so far; and that each short 
line in his plays should be carefully pondered before it is dis¬ 
missed as a prosodic or a typographical aberration or a residual 
vestige. 

Sometimes the gap involved in a short line is filled in with 
some sound or other. For example, Twelfth-Night II. iv. 50: 

{Clown) Are you ready, sir? {Duke) Ay; prithee, sing.” Even 
if the two speeches are taken together, the verse will be short 
by one syllable; in the gap, the instruments strike up. Hamlet 
V. ii. 375: “(/for.) Why does the drum come hither?”—a short 
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liAe filled out with the sounds of a military march as Fortinbras 
and the English ambassadors come in. Othello V. ii. 114: **{Oth.) 
And sweet revenge grows harsh. / (Des.) OI falsely, falsely 
murder’d. {Emil.) Alas! what cry is that?”; the blank after 
“harsh” is filled in with the groans of the dying Desdemona. 
King Lear I. iv. 7: “Shall find thee full of labours.”—^a short 
line filled out with the sound of horns as Lear returns from 
hunting. The storm>scenes in King Lear have short lines that 
have their blanks filled in with the sounds of the raging storm— 
e.g.. III. ii. 9: “That make' ingrateful man!”®®; 111. ii. 73: 
“That’s sorry yet for thee.”; III. iv. 36: “And show the heavens 
more just,”; III. iv. 74: “Those pelican daughters.” (The 
sounds of the blast that fill in the gap after the last quotation 
are imitated in Tom o’ Bedlam’s speech that follows: “Pillicock 
sat on Pillicock-hill: / Halloo, haUoo, loo, lool”). Coriolanus 
III. i. 258-60: *\Men.) And, beii^ angry, does forget that 
ever / He heard the name of death. / Here’s goodly work! 
{Sec. Pat.) I would they were a-bed!”; the second verse is short, 
the remainder being ‘a noise within’ as the Folio s-d has it— 
the clamour of the returning rabble. 

Often an exclamation occasions a short line for the simple 
reason that the force of the exclamation—^its reverberation, so 
to speak—is enough to fiU in the void involved. Moreover, the 
force of an exclamation often enhances the value of a syllable, 
making one syllable the equivalent of more than one or suffi¬ 
cient to constitute a foot by itself. Here are a few specimens 
(each line quoted is a short one): “Saw who?” {Hamlet I. ii. 
190); “O! ’tis too true;” {Ibid. III. i. 49)®®; “O! fie upon thee, 
slanderer.” {Othello II. i. 113); “What! of Venice?” {Ibid, V. i. 
91); “Till it cry sleep to death.” {King Lear II. iv. 120)®®; 
“Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow!” {Ibid. 
III. ii. 1—Capell was meddling with the line to no purpose 
when he sought to regularize it by expanding the last two 
syllables into four: ‘blow! rage! and blow!’). 

The same consideration applies to shouts; short lines like 
“Hillo, ho, ho, my lord!” or “Hillo, ho, ho, boy! come, bird, 
come.” {Hamlet I. v. 115-16), or “Treason! treason!” {Ibid. 
V. ii. 337) are so common in the plays of Shakespeare that 
further citations are hardly necessary. It may be noted in pass* 
ing that the two Folio lines spoken by the First Guard after 
12 
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Cleopatra’s death in the last scene of Antony and Cleopatra, “Ap¬ 
proach hoa,/All’s not well: Caesar’s beguild./”, are short 
because they are shouted out—a simple point missed by editors 
who, since Theobald, have been treating the two lines as one.®® 

In certain cases the exclamation or shout may combine with 
something else to fill in the void involved. Thus, in “Peace, 
Kent!” (King Lear I. i. 123), the vehemence of the exclamation 
plus an imperious gesture make up for the four missing feet; 
the line would have lost more than half its life had it been a 
complete verse®’. Similarly, in Coriolanus V. ii. 86, after Mene- 
nius has made his appeal to Coriolanus, a single word, “Away.” 
makes a line by itself in the Folio text; the vehemence of the 
exclamation plus a violent gesture of repulsion on Coriolanus’s 
part more than make up for the missing feet. For another 
specimen, in Othello II. i. 20, the force of the exclamation com¬ 
bines with the flurry it causes all about to fill out the short 
line “News, lads! our wars are done.” In The Merchant of 
Venice I. i. 46, the emphasis of the exclamation “Fie!” plus an 
impatient gesture on Antonio’s part are enough to fill in the 
gap of two syllables after the short line: ^\Salarino) Why, then 
you are in love. (Antonio) Fie, fie!”—a point that escapes Dover 
Wilson who remarks; ‘. since “Anth. o no” might easily be 
read as “Anthonio” perhaps what Shakespeare intended Anto¬ 
nio to say was “O no! fie, fie!” ’.®® Hanmer’s attempt to nor¬ 
malize the verse by reading ‘Fie, fie, away!’, or Dyce’s, for that 
matter, by reading ‘In love! fie, fie!’, was entirely misdirected. 

In all these instances the pause involved in a short line is an 
eloquent one—eloquent of some action or gesture or look or 
the like. At times it may be eloquent even of unspoken words. 
Thus, in Twelfth-Night I. ii. 26-27, Viola speaks: “Orsino! I 
have heard my father name him: / He was a bachelor then. /”. 
The pause after the second line (a short one) seems to spell 
the unspoken question: ‘Is he so still?’; hence the Captain’s 
speech that follows: “And so is now, or was so very late;”. 
Or consider the pause after Hamlet V. ii. 55. Hamlet speaks: 
“.. .Now, the next day / Was our sea-fight, and what to this 
was sequent / Thou know’st already. /”. How the pause after 
the third line (a short one) suggests Horatio’s remark that 
follows, “So Guildenstem and Rosencrantz go to’t.”, and 
accentuates the “So” therein! 
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A common type of short line is the one caused by a shocked 
dr startled pause, or a pause of wonder or surprise, or one of 
bewilderment or stupefaction or embarrassment. Orlando re¬ 
turning home in As Tou Like It II. iii, is so bewildered by 
Adam’s outburst of fourteen lines, “What! my young master? 
O my gentle master!....”, that a few moments of puzzled 
silence must pass before he can ask “Why, what’s the matter?”; 
hence the shortness of the concluding line of Adam’s speech: 
“Envenoms him that bears it!”. Viola, taken aback by Anto¬ 
nio’s request in Twelfth-Might III. iv. 376, “I must entreat of 
you some of that money.”, speaks a short line: “What money, 
sir?”—a line with metrical lacunae before and after: preceded 
by an amazed pause on Viola’s part and followed by an 
amazed look on the part of Antonio. The shock of the Ghost’s 
revelations in Hamlet, I. v, produces a crop of short lines: 
“What?” (1.8), “O God!” (1.24), “Murder!” (1.26). In 
each case, the force of the exclamation combines with the startled 
pause preceding it to make up for the missing eight or nine 
syllables. The Ghost’s announcement, “The serpent that did 
sting thy father’s life / Now wears his crown.”, ends in a short 
line that leaves room for a shocked pause on the part of Hamlet, 
followed by his exclamation “O my prophetic soul! mine 
uncle?”—a line which, being slightly short of the norm, serves 
to lengthen the pause after the previous short line. The shock 
produced by the Ghost’s disclosure thus leaves its impress on 
the very structure of the verse—an impress which has un¬ 
fortunately been wiped out by numbers of modern editors 
(including Dover Wilson) following a suggestion made by 
Walker who divided the line spoken by Hamlet at “soul!”®®, 
thus regularizing the short line “Now.. .crown”. Towards the 
end of the scene the astonishment caused by the Ghost’s boom¬ 
ing command, “Swear.”, combines with the reverberation to 
fill in the metrical hiatus. The short line in II. ii. 592, “For 
Hecuba!”, leaves room for the wondering pause that must 
succeed it. The Queen’s amazement in III. iv, as she finds 
Hamlet ‘holding discourse* ‘with the incorporal air’, his looks 
distempered and his hair standing on end, is well reflected in 
two short lines: “Alas! he is mad!” (1. 105) and “Alas! how 
is’t with you,” (1. 115), each preceded by moments of speech¬ 
less astonishment. The King’s reaction to the Messenger’s 
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announcement in IV. vii. 36, “Letters, my lord, from Hamlet:”, 
is significantly embodied in a short verse: “From Hamlet! 
who brought them ?”, to which question the Messenger replies, 
of course immediately, “Sailors...A flabbergasted pause 
in the middle of the line, between “Hamlet” ancf “who”, is 
clearly intended. “.. .Are they married, think you?” Brabantio 
asks Roderigo in Othello I. i. 168, and Roderigo replies “Truly, 
I think they are.”—a short line followed by a full one spoken 
by Brabantio; in between, a shocked pause on Brabantio’s part 
as he comes to learn what he does. Similar specimens of short¬ 
ness of verse serving for a measure of the shock produced on a 
character by the speech or behaviour of another are Othello 
V. ii. 139-40 My husband! / 0th. Thy husband. / Emil. 

That she was false to wedlock?”: a seven-syUable-long pause 
on Emilia’s part after “Thy husband.”); ibid. V.ii. 176-8 
{**Emil. But did you ever tell him she was false? / lago. I did. / 
Emil. You told a lie, an odious damned lie;”: an cight-syllable- 
long pause on Emilia’s part after “I did”); ibid. V. ii. 296-8 
{"^Lodovico. Did you and he consent in Cassio’s death? / Otk, 
Ay. I Cas. Dear general, I never gave you cause.”: a nine- 
syllable-long pause on Cassio’s part before he speaks); Hamlet 
IV. vii. 166 i^^Laer. Drown’d! O, where?”: a shocked pause 
after “Drown’d?” combines with the exclamation to fill out 
the short verse); King Lear I. i. 90 (Lear’s exclamation, “No¬ 
thing?”^®, even if it is read with the lines preceding and 
following, makes for a short line that leaves room for a shocked 
pause preceding the exclamation). As Othello departs with a 
gesture of repulsion in III. iv. 97, “Away!”, the stupefaction 
his behaviour causes to Desdemona and Emilia is similarly 
indicated in the shortness of the lines spoken by them: ''Emil. 
Is not this man jealous ? / Des. I ne’er saw this before.” The 
stunned silence with which Othello’s announcement in V. ii. 
41, “Ay, and for that thou diest.”, is received by Desdemona, 
is betokened by the very shortness of the verse. 

A short line may sometimes mark a pause of revulsion, dis¬ 
gust, and the like; e.g.y Hamlet I. v. 73: “And a most instant 
tetter bark’d about, / Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome 
crust, / All my smooth body. /”. After the short line, “All... 
body”, the speaker pauses in revulsion, as if he were having 
that gruesome experience over again. And so the dead past 
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becomes the living present, and narrative is transformed into 
drama. (More about this conversion of narration into drama 
through a short line in Section II of this paper.) 

One of the finer uses to which Shakespeare put his short 
lines is the expression of anguish through a silence of which it 
might be said, to adapt certain words of Cicero,*^ that it 
intimates a degree of anguish that no words perhaps could 
express. Such short lines (which also leave room for agonized 
looks and gestures) are, for example, Othello’s “O misery!” 
in the Temptation Scene (III. iii. 171) and “Ay, there, look 
grim as hell!” (IV. ii. 63); Laertes’s “Do you sec this, O God?” 
after the exit of mad Ophelia in Hamlet IV. v, and the Queen’s 
“Drown’d, drown’d” in IV. vii (1. 185). To Laertes’s query, 
“What ceremony else?”, in the Graveyard Scene in Hamlet^ 
the hide-bound Priest replies with a rather harsh speech; the 
pained silence that ensues is well indicated by the shortness of 
the concluding line, “Of bell and burial.” In King Lear III. vii. 
85, after he has been blinded by Cornwall, Gloucester speaks 
a couple of broken lines in Ff: “All dark and comfortless./ 
Where’s my son Edmund? /”—alines broken with agony, 
marked by excruciating pauses filled with writhing pain.** 
Cleopatra’s speech in the last scene of Antony and Cleopatra, 
“Give me my robe, put on my crown...ends in a short 
line, “It is not worth leave-taking”, which leaves room for an 
anguished silence on the part of Gharmian before she speaks 
the lines that follow: “Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain; that 
I may say, / The gods themselves do weep..Once more 
the mute testimony of a metrical hiatus proves more potent 
than words. 

A verse-line may sometimes be cut short by the fact that the 
character concerned is choked with grief or some other emo¬ 
tion or passion, or is otherwise unable to speak out of fullness 
of heart. Thus, in Othello V. ii. 173, the line breaks off as Emilia 
says (to lago) “Speak, for my heart is full.” In IV. ii. 75-79 
Othello speaks: . .What committed! / Heaven stops the nose 
at it and the moon winks, / The bawdy wind that kisses all it 
meets / Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth, / And will 
not hear’t. What committed! /”.** The last line is short;** 
evidently Othello, choked with rage, pauses after “hear’t”. 
Editorial attempts to fill out the line {e.g,, Capell’s, by in- 
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serting ‘Committed!’ before “What”) are misdirected. In King 
Lear II. ii. 76, Cornwall asks Kent “Why art thou angry?”, 
and Kent answers “That such a slave as this should wear a 

sword_”. The gap of five syllables between the t\^o speeches 

shows that Kent is so choked with indignation that it is some 
time before he can speak. In the scene in The Merchant of Venice 
where Launcelot bids farewell to Jessica (II. iii), the latter 
speaks; “And so farewell: I would not have my father / See 
me in talk with thee. /”. The clue to the shortness of the second 
line is supplied by Launcelot’s speech (prose) that follows: 

“Adieu! tears exhibit my tongue_”. He struggles with his 

tears, and it is some time before he can speak; hence the gap 
after “thee”. Once more Dover Wilson opines that the short 
line suggests that Launcelot’s speech was originally verse and 
so points to revision!^® 

On a lower level is the short line expressive of concern, worry, 
anxiety, and the like. Thus, in Hamlet IV. i, the Queen enters 
and says: “Ah! my good lord, what have I seen to-night.”, 
which makes the King ask: “What, Gertrude? How does 
Hamlet?”—a short line followed by a full one spoken by the 
Queen, a worried pause intervening between the two questions. 
Seymour’s interposition of four syllables {hast thou seen? and) 
between “Gertrude” and “How” was good prosody but bad 
drama. In Othello II. i, Cassio’s announcement, “For I have 
lost him on a dangerous sea” (1. 46), draws from Montano the 
anxious query “Is he well shipp’d?”. But it would be bad 
acting if the query were put immediately; for the line is short, 
preceded, of course, by a pause of concern (there can be no 
pause after “shipp’d?” since the question is answered at once 
by Cassio: “His bark is stoutly timber’d....”). 

A common type of a short line is one involving a pause of 
reflection or brooding or the like. In As Tou Like It I. iii. 129, 
Rosalind asks Celia as they plan their journey to Arden: “But 
what will you be call’d ?”—a short line followed by a full one* 
in which Celia replies, but not immediately: she takes a little 
time to think out; in the pause after “called?” we can almost 
see her screwing up her brows in thought. Again, in Twelfth- 
Night I. ii. 1-2, Viola asks “What country, friends, is this?”, 
and the Captain answers “This is Illyria, lady.”—two separate 
lines, each short. The first leaves room for Viola to look round 
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and point the “this” with an appropriate gesture. The gap 
after the second allows her time to accommodate hersetf to 
the fact that she is in a strange country; she thinks over the 
name; Illyria? is it any good for her being in Illyria? Hence 
the query of hers that follows: “And what should I do in 
Illyria?”. All these points have been missed alike by those 
editors who have tried to force the two lines into a hexameter, 
by Pope et al, who have had recourse to mutilation to save 
the metre by dropping “This is”, and by Morton Luce who seeks 
to explain by saying that often in Shakespeare the exigencies 
of dialogue break up the normal metrical arrangement.** In 
the same play, in II. iv. 46-48, the Duke thus describes the 
song they had last night: “it is silly sooth, / And dallies 
with the innocence of love, / Like the old age. /”. The last 
line, a short one, is succeeded by a nostalgic pause, and the 
Clown has to recall his master from his dreamy contemplation 
of the golden past by asking “Are you ready, sir?”, and the 
Duke, waking up from a reverie, as it were, answers “Ay; 
prithee, sing.” A series of short lines with reflective pauses 
mark the dialogue (described as rapid by Dover Wilson*^ but, 
as will presently appear, not really so rapid as he seems to 
think) towards the close of the second scene in Hamlet after 
the Prince has been informed by Horatio and Marcellus of 
what they had seen the previous night. Almost each question 
that Hamlet puts is preceded by a meditative pause as he 
turns the matter over in his mind, e.g., “Arm’d, say you?”,** 
“Then s^w you not his face ?”, “What! look’d he frowningly ?”, 
“Pale or red?”, “Very like, very like. Stay’d it long?” (pause 
between “like” and “Stay’d”). It is perhaps worth remarking 
in passing that there is no such pause and consequently no short 
line where no reflection is required; e.g., “From top to toe?”, 
and Marcellus and Bernardo answer immediately “My lord, 
from head to foot.”, the two speeches together forming a 
perfect blank-verse line. No pause need precede the question 
herej for it is induced at once by the previous answer of 
Marcellus and Bernardo: “Arm’d, my lord.”. In the course of 
the soliloquy that closes the first act in Othello lago speaks: “And 
will as tenderly be led by the nose / As asses are. /”. The second 
line is short** with a long pause after it, the clue to the purpose 
of which is furnished by the line following; “I have’t; it is 
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engender’d..Evidently lago pauses after speaking the short 
line and thinks over his diabolical plan as it comes to birth. 
Here is a bit from the dialogue between Othello and lago in 
IV, i. (64-66): ‘\Iago) There’s many a beast then, iji a popu¬ 
lous city, / And many a civil monster. / {0th,) Did he confess 
it? {lago) Good sir, be a man;”. The short line “And... 
monster” makes for a brooding pause on Othello’s part before 
he speaks; the actor playing Othello must speak accordingly. 
A short line involving a reflective pause may serve to indicate 
that an answer is not spontaneous, and so subtly betray its 
insincerity or falsity. Thus, King Lear turns to Goneril to ask 
how much she loves him: “Our eldest-born, speak first.”: a 
hort line®® followed by a full one, the first line of Goneril’s 
reply. The gap after “first” well shows that Goncril’s speech 
takes a little time coming. Not being meant, it does not come 
at once: she has to think before she speaks. In the same play, 
II. ii. 121, Cornwall asks Oswald: “What was the offence you 
gave him?”—a short line®^ followed by another as Oswald 
replies “I never gave him any:”.®* The pause after “him?” 
well shows that Oswald is going to tell a lie; and the one after 
“any”, that he takes some time concocting the story he puts 
out in the speech that follows. These fine points of the original 
text were completely missed by Hanmer and Steevens who 
sought to normalize the verse by dropping “I”, “gave”, and 
“him”. 

A short line will occur where a character pauses to recall 
something. Thus, in Twelfth-Night I. ii, Viola asks “What is 
his name?” and the Captain answers “Orsino.”, whereupon 
Viola: “Orsino! I have heard my father name him:”. The 
first two speeches would be short of the norm even if they 
were taken together. The name stirs Viola’s memories, and 
the metrical gap is filled in with her effort to remember. The 
dialogue here would be spoiled if Viola, on the stage, spoke 
immediately after the Captain’s reply. Hanmer, Capell et aU 
had no idea of the damage they were doing to the text when 
they tried by re-lineation to convert the short line into a part 
of a longer one. In Hamlet IV. vii. 90, Laertes asks “...A 
Norman was’t ?”, and the ELing answers “A Norman.”; where¬ 
upon Laertes: “Upon my life, Lamord.”, and the King: “The 
very same.”—a bit of verse-dialogue that leaves the line “A 
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Norman” short by seven syllables. In other words, an interval 
passes before Laertes says “Upon.. .Lamord”—an interval of 
effort on his part to remember what Norman could it have 
been. The point was missed by Theobald, Warburton, and 
Johnson who sought to force the three speeches following 
Laertes’s query into a pentameter framework by omitting 
“very”. 

A short verse would be an appropriate vehicle for a speech 
that by its very nature is bound to be punctuated with breaks 
and pauses: e,g.f a faltering or embarrassed speech, the speech 
of a character fumbling for words or trying to collect himself 
or his thoughts, and the like. Hesitation, too, on the part of a 
character or characters may well be suggested by a short line 
preceded or followed by a pause. Thus, at the beginning of 
The Merchant of Venice II. iv. Gratiano, Salarino, and Salanio 
appear to be not very enthusiastic about the masquerade pro¬ 
posed by Lorenzo: **(Lor.) Nay, wc will slink away in supper- 
time, / Disguise us at my lodging, and return / All in an 
hour.5® / (Gra.) We have not made good preparation. /”. Both 
the third and the fourth lines are short, the latter by just one 
syllable (the fifth line is a complete verse). Between the two, 
therefore, is a considerable pause, marking vacillation on the 
part of Lorenzo’s listeners. Dover Wilson misreads the short 
line, “All.. .hour”, when he treats it, once again, as a sign 
of a ‘cut’,®^ and the editor of the NA Merchant of Venice labours 
round the point only to miss it when he says: Tf the line is 
an imperfection, it could equally well be a sign of foul-paper 
copy...but Shakespeare may have adopted an indirect ex¬ 
position to stimulate interest or give the illusion of casual 
conversation.’®® A short line spoken by Rosalind in As Tou 
Like It I. iii. 109, “Why, whither shall we go?” (which is 
preceded by a full line spoken by Celia: “Say what thou 
can’st. I’ll go along with thee.”), shows how she takes time 
to look up from the grief and confusion that overtake her on 
being suddenly banished by her uncle. The point is missed 
alike by Steevens who would set the verse right by omitting 
the last five words from Celia’s reply that follows (“To seek 
my uncle in the forest of Arden.”), and by Dover Wilson 
who thinks that the fact that the verse comes out right if 
these words are dropped points to ‘adaptation’.®® The short- 
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ness of the first line of Jaques’s speech in As Tbu Like It II. vii. 
70-87 (“Why, who cries out on pride, / That can therein tax 
any private party?_”), is a good measure of the embarrass¬ 

ment caused to him by the Duke Senior’s home-thrust (which 
ends in a full line) in 64-69. As the debunker himself stands 
debunked, he can start his reply only after a squirming pause 
and the reply turns out to be no real answer to the Duke’s 
point. No wonder Jaques finds the Duke “too disputable for 
his company”. It shows poor appreciation of the subtleties of 
Shakespeare’s workmanship to read into the short line, as 
Dover Wilson does,®’ evidence of a ‘cut’, or to regard it as an 
imperfection and try to fill it out to metrical correctitude as 
Keightley, for instance, did by reading ‘pride of bravery’ for 
“pride” or Walker, by ending the first line at “therein”.®* 
The King’s masterful handling of the irate Laertes in Hamlet, 
IV. V, proves itself in, among other things, the way the latter 
falters after the short lines “Speak, man.”,®® “Let him demand 
his fill.”, and “Winner or loser?”, and before the short line 
“My will, not aU the world(a line that betrays itself by its 
shortness, its ‘bravery’ notwithstanding). The stuff of which 
Roderigo is made is well exposed by, among other things, a 
few revealing short lines in Othello I. i, which show him faltering 
at Brabantio’s challenges: ^\Bra.) Not I, what are you?/ 
{Rod.) My name is Roderigo. {Bra.) The worser welcome:” 
(the first line is short); “(5ra.) Upon malicious knavery dost 
thou come / To start my quiet. / (Rod.) Sir, sir, sir! {Bra.) But 
thou must needs be sure” (the second line is short; the third, 
a litde short, just by a syllable; which shows that Roderigo’s 
“Sir, sir, sir!” is not only preceded by a faltering pause but is 
itself falteringly spoken; Steevens did not know how he was 
spoiling the text when he sought to add a fourth ‘sir’ to 
Roderigo’s stutter). About to tell a lie, in the same play, in 
answer to Desdemona’s enquiry in III. iv. 24, “Where should 
1 lose that handkerchief, Emilia?”, Emilia fumbles before and 
as she speaks: “1 know not madam.”—a significant short line 
(followed by a full one, spoken by Desdemona). Kent’s wrath 
in King Lear II. ii, is well measured by a couple of short lines. 
As he ends his furious speech in U. 77-89 with a full line, “I’d 
drive ye cackling home to Camelot.”, Cornwall asks: “What! 
art thou mad, old fellow?”; then Gloucester: “How fell you 
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out? say that.’*; and Kent answers “No contraries hold more 

antipathy-**. It is not metrically possible to run the lines 

spoken by Cornwall and Gloucester into each other; both 
stand short, each with a pause after it; which shows that Kent 
is so overcome with anger that he takes a little time to collect 
himself before he can speak again. Moments pass as he stands 
fuming with rage and Cornwall and Gloucester wait for his 
answer. Steevens’s re-lineation, dividing Gloucester’s question 
at “out?”, saves metre at the expense of drama. Fortunately 
it has not found more than a few followers. 

A panting or gasping pause may well occasion a short line, 
as it docs, for instance, in Hamlet II. i. 76, where Polonius asks 
“With what, in the name of Gk)d ?”a short line preceded 
and followed by full ones, both spoken by Ophelia. She has 
run in in fright and is panting, and pauses for breath before 
she can answer her father’s question. (More examples will be 
found in Section II of this paper). The speech of a dying or 
wounded person, with its breaks and pauses, would naturally 
call for a short line. Hence the short lines spoken in Othello, 
V. i, by the wounded Cassio and Roderigo (“O, help, ho! 
light! a surgeon!”, “O wretched villain!”, “O! help me 
herc.”).®^ Hence, again, the short lines spoken by the dying 
Desdemona: “A guiltless death I die.” and “Nobody; I myself; 
farewell:”. Between the two short lines is a third one, spoken 
by Emilia: “O! who hath done this deed?”—short partly 
because of a shocked pause on the part of Emilia and partly 
because of the exclamation “O!”. Capell (followed by several 
editors) thought he was improving the text when he divided 
Emilia’s speech at “done” to restore the metre! 

A short line preceded or followed by a pause may indicate 
waiting or watching on the part of a character—quite a com¬ 
mon use of a short line. Thus, in Hamlet II. i, Reynaldo, know¬ 
ing full well that his master is by no means a man of a few 
words, does not go as soon as Polonius says “.. .fare you well.” 
(1.69), but waits; hence the shortness of 1. 70, “Good my 
lord!”. (The point was missed by editors like Rowe and Capell 
who substituted a dash for the full-stop after “lord” in both 
Q2 and FI, as if Reynaldo were going to say something more 
but were interrupted by Polonius!). L. 72, “I shall, my lord.”, 
is short for the same reason. Again, in V. i, Laertes twice asks 
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“What ceremony else?*’ (a short line), and waits for an answer; 
it is some time before the glum priest deigns to reply. (Capell 
made short work of the two short lines by splitting a full line, 
spoken by Hamlet, which comes in between: “Thalf is Laertes, 
a very noble youth: mark.” This, a single line in both Q2 and 
FI, was divided by Capell at “Laertes”, and he has found 
numerous followers down to Dover Wilson!). lago speaks a 
short line as he watches people coming in Othello I. ii. 33: “By 
Janus, I think no.” In the Temptation Scene he shows his 
cunning in, among other things, the way he waits for the storm 
to abate, so to speak, after Othello’s ‘Farewell’ speech (“Fare¬ 
well the tranquil mind; farewell content!...”). The speech 
ends in a full line, and, after a pause, lago asks “Is’t possible, 
my lord?”—a short line that leaves room, on the one hand, 
for a supreme gesture of despair on Othello’s part and, on 
the other, for waiting on lago’s. He waits again, in a similar 
manner, before the short line, “My noble lord,—” (1. 368), 
which is preceded and followed by stormy passages spoken by 
Othello, the one endipg and the other beginning with a full line. 

Thanks to the pause or pauses it involves, a short line might 
well be used to create suspense, and would come in handy 
where one character intends to keep another on tenterhooks: 
witness the way the King plays with Laertes in Hamlet IV. vii, 
and lago with Othello in the Temptation Scene through short 
lines with tantalizing pauses. In 1. 95 the King intrigues Laertes 
with the statement: “He made confession of you,”—a short 
line that cannot go either with the preceding or with the 
following line. The pause—a masterly one—is, of course, after 
the line; while Laertes is dying to know what kind of a con¬ 
fession—pro or con—of his merits or of his youthful escapades 
in Paris?—, the King keeps mum! “These stops of thine”, says 
Othello to lago in the Temptation Scene (1. 120), “fright me 
the more.” Here are some of those calculated stops that keep 
Othello on the rack:—“(O/A.).. .If thou dost love me, / Show 
me thy thought. / {lago) My lord, you know I love you. {0th.) 
I think thou dost;” (11. 115-17: pause of six syllables after 116); 
**{Iago) But some uncleanly apprehensions / Keep leets and 
law days, and in session sit / With meditations -lawful? /” 
(11. 139-41: pause of three syllables after 141); “(OtA.) Dost 
thou say so? / {lago) She did deceive her father, marrying you;” 
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(11' 125-6: pause of six syllables after 205); *'{Iago) I am to pray 
you not to strain my speech / To grosser issues nor to larger 
reach / Than to suspicion. (Oth.) I will not. / (lago) Should 
you do so, my lord,” (U. 218-21: pause of six syllables before 
221) *'(Oth.) Give me a living reason she’s disloyal / (/ago) 

I do not like the office; / But-” (11.410-12: pause of two 

syllables before 411 and of one syllable after it). A similar 
adroit pause, extremely tantalizing for Othello, occurs in IV. i, 
33: “(/a^o) Faith, that he did—I know not what he did. / 
(Oth.) What? what? /”. Each “what?” in Othello’s frenzied 
interrogation is, of course, equivalent to more than one syllable; 
all the same, the line leaves a gap after it: it is some time before 
lago resumes speaking. These short lines alone, in the scenes 
referred to, are a tribute to the ‘craftsmanship* of Claudius 
and lago. lago alone knows how to use a short line as an 
instrument of torture. 

The pause involved in a short line may be used sometimes to 
indicate a transition—from one topic or tone or mood to 
another. It may well give us the sense Of a person preparing to 
speak at length or to do something: bracing himself or herself 
for an effort, so to speak. Thus, Hamlet, in his two speeches on 
“this heavy-headed revel” in I. iv. passes from a sarcastic to a 
serious tone via a short line: “Ay, marry, is’t:”. In Othello 
I. i. 75-77, lago asks Roderigo to rouse Brabantio “.. .with 
like timorous accent and dire' yell / As when, by night and 
negligence, the fire / Is spied in populous cities. /”, and 
Roderigo proceeds to ‘yell’ accordingly: “What, ho! Brabantio! 
Signior Brabantio, ho!”. There is a pause after “cities” to 
allow for Roderigo bracing himself for the shouting. Bracing 
of another kind occurs in I. iii, where Othello, starting in a 
quiet key his famous speech on how he “did thrive in this fair 
lady’s love”, pauses at the end of the fourth line, a short one: 
“That I have pass’d.”, just before he rises to the splendours of 
the oration that follows. In the last scene of the play Gassio, 
speaking of the contents of “Roderigo’s letter”, ends his speech 
with a short line: “lago set him on.” Then Lodovico to Othello: 
“You must forsake this room and go with us; / Your power and 
your command is taken off...There is a clear change of 
topic, and the pause after the short line ending Gassio’s speech 
facilitates the transition. 
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A short line involving a medial pause imay at times make for 
an emphasis on the part following the pause that could not 
possibly have been achieved by any other means. Thus, in the 
fifth scene of Twelfth-Night, to the question Olivia g^ks Viola 
“... How does he love me ?**, the Folio text supplies this answer; 
“With adorations, fertill teares, / With groanes that thunder 
love, with sighes of fire.” The first line is short by two syllables. 
Place the metrical gap between “adorations” and “fertill”, and 
the resultant pause allows for a fine emphasis on “fertill teares”, 
which would not have been possible if the line had been a full 
one; witness the second line, where no such emphasis falls on 
the second part of the statement in the absence of a preceding 
metrical gap. All attempts to fill out the short line®® [e.g,, 
‘faithful adoration’s fertile tears’) must therefore be condemned 
outright. Fortunately such monstrous readings have not found 
much of a following. Unfortunately, however, Pope’s version 
of the line is widely followed: he thrust an unwelcome ‘with’ 
on the line (before “fertile”) on the analogy of the line 
following! The assumption that “adorations” is to be pro¬ 
nounced as five syllables and “tears” as two, is gratuitous. 

A rather fine aspect of Shakespeare’s short lines is their 
impact on significant words containing long vowels. The metri¬ 
cal voids in such lines provide room for drawing out the long 
vowels as much as possible; while the consequent resonance 
helps to fill in the voids, the words concerned are definitely 
intensified. To enhance the value of a word is no mean achieve¬ 
ment for a short line. Thus, in Othello II. i. 103, to Desde- 
mona’s plea for Emilia: “.. .Alas! she has no speech.”, lago 
retorts with a short line: “In faith, too much;”. The three-foot 
gap after the short line provides room not only for appropriate 
gestures and looks on the part of husband and wife but also 
for drawing out the long vowel in “too”—a word which lago, 
of course, means to emphasize as much as he can. A fine 
example occurs in Twelfth-Night IV. iii, where Olivia enters 
with a priest and says to Sebastian: “Blame not this haste of 
mine.... / Plight me the full assurance of your faith; / That 
my most jealous and too doubtful soul / May live at peace. He 
shall conceal it /”. The last line, being short by one syllable, 
allows for drawing out the long vowel in “peace”. How Olivia 
must dwell on the word, linger on it, prolong it, till it becomes 
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the equivalent of two syllables! This is a particularly rich use 
of a short line that brings out the soul of pathos l^hind all 
finer laughter. Comic as has been Olivia’s fate, there is a pathos 
about it too. How she must have been tormented with her 
fruitless yearning after Gesario; what a pain it must have been 
to her as if she had been tied to a stake and “baited... with all 
the unmuzzled thoughts That tyrannous heart can think”! 
How, then, she must have been hungering for this peace, this 
rest, that she speaks of here! One can well imagine the expres¬ 
sion in her face and eyes as she lingers on the word. To a 
talented actress the gap in the short line offers an opening, 
indeed, to show her powers in the way she fills it in on the stage. 
Hanmer’s attempt to close the gap by interposing ‘henceforth* 
between “May” and “live” was almost an act of unconscious 
vandalism. Walker thought that something ‘perhaps’ had drop¬ 
ped out of the line,®^ while Keightley, who added ‘still’ to it, 
described it as ‘imperfect’. Imperfect, indeed! Further examples 
of a short line enriching a long-vowelled word will be found in 
Section II of this paper. 

If a short line could be made to operate as a vehicle of what 
might be called poetic truth, that would be a remarkable use of 
it indeed. That is how Shakespeare does use it several times in 
his plays. In each such case the content of the line becomes a 
matter of immediate experience through its very shortness,, the 
pause involved serving to give us the very sense of the thing, 
so to speak. Thus, in Hamlet II. i, Ophelia describing Hamlet’s 
strange visit to her in her closet: “He falls to such persual of 
my face / As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; /”. The 
second line, short by a syllable, has a pause after it that gives 
one the sense of time passing while somebody stays long. In 
King Lear I. i, the speech in which Cordelia bids her sisters 
farewell, asking them to “use well our father”, ends in a short 
line; “So farewell to you both.” The stony silence with which 
her speech is greeted is immediately realized in the silence after 
the short line.®* Again, in Coriolanus V. i. 71-74, Cominius: “So 
that all hope is vain, / Unless his noble mother and his wife, / 
Who, a& I hear, mean to solicit him / For mercy to his coun¬ 
try_”.•• The blank after the first line (a short one) seems to 

reflect a corresponding Uankness of despair. This aspect of 
Shakespeare’s short lines is further considered and illustrated 
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in the next paragraph and in Section II of this paper. 

A particularly striking use of short lines is where Shakespeare 
builds up an entire atmosphere with their aid. It has not been 
generally noticed that much of the fineness of his handling of 
the supernatural in the opening scene of Hamlet is due to these 
short lines. The opening dialogue of the two sentinels, let it 
be noted, is not prose, but verse—metrical verse at that. Shake¬ 
speare is going to build up a scene of high tension. Prose cannot 
serve liis purpose here, for it has no ‘solicitude’ about it and 
so is a more relaxed medium than metrical verse, which wears 
a kind of ‘anxiety’ about it—a reflection of the writer’s solici¬ 
tude for keeping up a pattern—and so automatically makes 
for tension. Hamlet^ it is worth observing, opens with a silence 
(and would have ended with another—“The rest is silence”— 
if only the Elizabethan stage had made it possible for a tragedy 
to end on the catastrophe). For both Q,2 and FI start with a 
short verse-line: “Who’s there?”—only two syllables of speech 
preceded by eight syllables (so to speak) of eerie silence. In the 
darkness the two sentinels ‘explore’ each other—man or shade ? 
With just a short line—in other words, by the very structure of 
his verse—it was possible for Shakespeare to conjure up a sense 
of darkness in an unroofed theatre on a summer afternoon. 
The line following is a full line followed by three part-lines 
(in both Q2 and FI): 

Bar. Long live the King. 

Fran. Bamardo? 

Bar. He. 


Even if we take the three lines together to form a single verse- 
line, it remains short of the norm by two syllables (Francisco’s 
speech, following “He”, is a full line). The gap here cannot be 
before “Long.. .King”: Bernardo’s response must be im¬ 
mediate since he has been challenged. Nor is there any reason 
why his reply, “He”, should be delayed. The pause is therefore 


identify the man by his voice; he caimot identify him by sight 
in the darkness. The next short line, **And lam sick at heart'’, 
9-^ ” followed by an uneasy hush-- 

P® that ioUow are arranged to 
L^ tuUS. Bar, Have you had quiet guard ? (Fran, Not st moi^e 
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stirring, f Bar, Well, good night: / If you doe mcete Horatio 
and Marcellus, / The rivalls of my watch, bid them make hast.’* 
Bernardo’s query and Francisco’s reply, which follows im¬ 
mediately, go together to form one complete blank-verse line. 
“Well, good night” is left short, but not in FI which turns the 
three lines of Bernardo’s speech into prose. We must here prefer 
the Q2 to the FI arrangement (on this question of preference 
between the lineations of the early texts, in relation to short 
lines, I have something more to say in Section III of this paper). 
The prose here does not fit in for reasons already explained. 
We do need that short line “Well, good night”. The pause here 
precedes the line. Once more, an eerie silence. The hush that 
falls after “sick at heart” is broken only to fall again. The 
silence referred to in “Not a mouse stirring” becomes a live 
reality, succeeding the statement for direct and immediate 
realization. Another fine short line, common to both Q2 and 
FI, is Francisco’s “Give you good night” preceded by Horatio’s 
and Marcellus’s responses to the sentry’s challenge (which to¬ 
gether form a complete verse) and followed by Marcellus’s 
“O farewell honest soldier, who hath reliev’d you?” (which is 
a full line). The gap, of three feet, is here after the line, and it 
would be bad acting on the part of the player playing Marcellus 
if he spoke immediately. An interval passes; Marcellus is under¬ 
standably prc-occupied, and he seems to wake up with a start 
as he says “O farewell... ”. All this fine effect has been spoiled 
by editors from Gapell down to Dover Wilson who have re- 
lineated the speeches here to get rid of short lines, thus killing 
the drama to save the metre. Three successive short lines, also 
spoiled by this re-lineation, follow presently in both Q2 and FI: 
“Afar. Holla Bamardo, / Bar. Say, what is Horatio there ? / H(^, 
A peece of him. /*’. Metrically it is difficult to take the last two 
lines together. As it is, each of the three lines stands by itself— 
a significantly short verse-line. In the darkness Bernardo has 
not seen Marcellus and Horatio coming. Room is left after the 
first short line for Bernardo to turn round at the call and fi)r 
Marcellus and Horatio to approach nearer. In the gap between 
the second and the third Horatio, coming nearer, extends a 
hand (“a piece of him”, indeed, in another sense) towards 
Bernardo. The handshake follows “him”. Accept the origin^ 
lineadon and each Mtv* thus becomes a live ouCj made Up 0i 
la 
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speech and action. Try to have the lines re-done after later 
editors into complete verses, and they become dead. Similar 
live lines are Bernardo’s “I have seen nothing” and “Last night 
of all”, both short in Q2 and FI, preceded and followed by 
full lines. “I... nothing”, followed as it is by Marcellus’s 
“Horatio says ’tis but our fantasy”, is short to a good purpose; 
in the pause after it one almost senses an expression of scepticism 
growing on Horatio’s face. “Last.. .all” consists of two feet of 
speech and three of necessary action. The pause here is partly 
before and partly after the line. The cue to its shortness is pardy 
provided by the context and pardy by what foUows. Horado 
says “Well, sit we down”, and in the gap before the line they 
sit down and Bernardo strives to rise to the solemnity of the 
occasion as he starts his narrative. The gap after the line well 
permits us to visualize the speaker raising a finger towards 
“yond same star that’s westward from the pole”, and thus lends 
life and meaning to the word “yond”. 

When the ghost appears, FI has three consecutive broken 
lines preceded and followed by full lines: *^Barn. The Bell then 
beating one. / Mar. Peace, breake thee of: / Looke where it 
comes againe. /”. The last two lines form a single verse-line in 
Q2. In breaking up the Q2 line FI is dramatically right. This 
is just the moment for broken speeches. The first line breaks 
off as the ghost glides in and Marcellus interrupts with his 
“Peace”. A slight pause after “Peace”, and you can almost see 
the speaker lift a finger towards his lips. Yet another pause 
after “of” provides room for the speaker to point fearfully to¬ 
wards the apparition and thus dramatizes the succeeding word 
“Looke”. After the third short line, tense silence as all three of 
them gaze awe-struck at the apparition.®’' The ghost vanishes, 
in both Q2 and FI, amidst short lines preceded and followed 
by full ones: **Hor. Stay: speake; speake: I Charge thee, speake./ 
Mar, ’Tis gone, and will not answer. / Bar. How now Horatio ? 
You tremble and look pale:”. There are plenty of factors avail¬ 
able to fill out the first short line—the emphasis with which 
the imperatives are spoken (this is well seen in the FI text, 
which has been quoted, in “charge” being printed with a 
capital); accompanying gestures; the three of them gazing at 
the vanishing apparition after the line. The cue to the shortness 
of the second line is well supplied by the full line that follows. 
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In the gap after “answer’* Bernardo turns towards Horatio and 
finds him—even the sceptic Horatio—‘trembling’ and ‘looking 
pale’, ‘harrowed with fear and wonder’. The effect of the visita¬ 
tion, thus well conveyed by a short line, comes out again in 
another. Bernardo asks Horatio: “What think you on’t?”, a 
line which is short in both Q2 and FI, preceded and followed 
by full lines. Shakespeare seemed to have tried to make it as 
short as he could: witness the abbreviation “on’t” (common to 
both Q2 and FI). Six syllables of silence after the line before 
Horatio answers; the experience has proved too overwhelming 
for the erstwhile sceptic to make an immediate reply. The next 
short line (Horatio: “As thou art to thyself”) ends in FI with 
a comma and in Q2 with a fuU-stop. The Quarto punctuation 
is more appropriate, for there is a distinct pause after the line, 
filled in with the speaker’s effort to recall the past. As the line 
breaks off, one almost envisages Horatio screwing up his brows 

in an effort to remember: “Such was the very Armor_ 

The whole episode is wound up in both Q2 and FI with a short 
line (just as it starts with one in either). Horatio says: “ ’Tis 
strange.”: twO syllables of speech followed by eight syllables 
of silence. What better expression of wonder could there be 
than silence ? 

Shakespeare’s use of short lines can be so subtle at times that 
even shades of character are brought out with their aid. An 
example occurs in HamleU As Shakespeare’s power over char¬ 
acter grows, he would not leave even his minor characters un¬ 
individualized. Even when they are members of a class or 
type, of a piece with each other, and could very well have been 
left at that, he would not leave them undifferentiated. Witness 
his treatment of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Few would 
have complained if he had left them undistinguished, alike each 
other. But Shakespeare individualizes them, introducing subtle 
nuances of distinction between the characters and making us 
feel that, between the two Guildenstern is a knave of a deeper 
dye. This he does, not merely by means of their speeches and 
behaviour, but by what is more remarkable, a deft use of short 
verse-lines. Thus in the scene where they make their debut, 
Guildenstern’s first speech ends in both Q2 and FI with a short 
^e, but not Rosencrantz’s. 1 quote the Q2 text: 
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Ros . 

Then to entreatie. 

Ct^l. But we both obey. 

And heere give up our selves in the full bent,. 

To lay our service freely at your feete 
To be commaunded. 

King. Thanks Rosmcraus, and gentle Guyldensteme. 

In the gap after the last line of Guildenstern’s speech Shake¬ 
speare has of course left room for a profound obeisance on the 
part of the speaker, almost enacting what he has just spoken 
(“in the full bent”, “to lay.. .at your feete”). Not merely his 
speeches but his maimers too are definitely more unctuous 
than those of Rosencrantz. No wonder the King is so im¬ 
pressed as to place the epithet “gentle” invidiously before 
“Guyldensteme,” though he could very well have placed it 
before “Rosencraus” so as to make it appear to apply to both. 
Accordingly we must here prefer the Quarto to the Folio 
reading, which omits the “But” at the beginning of Guilden¬ 
stern’s speech. There must be no gap between the speeches of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

In III. i, there are two short lines in Rosencrantz’s speeches 
in both Q2 and FI. In the pause after the second of these 
(“Most free in his reply.”) the King and the Queen ponder 
over the matter, the latter taking time to frame her question: 
“Did you assay him to any pastime?” (it will be bad acting 
accordingly if the question is put immediately on the stage, 
and bad editing if it is so re-lineated, as it has been by many 
later editors including Dover Wilson, as to make “Did you 
assay him” go with “Most free in his reply”). The first of the 
two short lines is a much subtler affair; the subtlety, however, 
concerns not Rosencrantz but Guildenstern. The text here, in 
both Q2 and FI, goes as follows: “/?or. Most like a gentleman./ 
GuyL But with much forcing of his disposition.” There cannot 
be a pause before “Most”. Trying to put the best colour he 
can on his old friend’s behaviour, Rosencrantz immediately 
answers the Queen’s question (“Did he receive you well?”— 
which, incidentally, goes with the last line of the preceding 
speech, to form a complete verse). The gap is after “gentle¬ 
man”, and it enables the next speaker to space his words. 
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Guildenstera chips in with his “But” at once. Then there is a 
subtle pause filled in with an expressive gesture. Thus, without 
appearing to contradict Rosencrantz outright, the sly Guilden- 
stern scores his point. These short lines would do for an answer 
to the question posed in Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship^^ 
whether the two characters of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
could with advantage be compressed into one. 

In some of the instances quoted above the metrical hiatus 
in a short line is found to provide room for more than one 
thing. In fact quite a number of Shakespeare’s short lines are 
ambivalent, significant of two things at a time. Here is a 
specimen: “... and, like the famous ape, / To try conclusions, 
in the basket creep, / And break your own neck down /”. So 
HamJet mocks the Queen in III. iv. 194-6. The third line is 
short (the line that follows, spoken by the Queen, is a full one), 
with a pause after it expressive, on the one hand, of contempt 
on Hamlet’s part and, on the other, of anguish on the Queen’s. 
Not a few of Shakespeare’s short lines are rich enough to be 
multivalent, significant of more than two things at a time— 
fine specimens of ‘plurisignation’. Such, for instance, is the 
short line, “Chaos is come again.”, in Othello III. iii. The 
shortness of the line provides room, on the one hand, for an 
anguished pause on Othello’s part and, on the other, for move¬ 
ment on lago’s—he comes closer to Othello, as the latter stands 
gazing at the receding figure of Desdemona, to speak as he 

does in the next line: “My noble lord,-”. At the same time 

it makes for poetic truth, the chaos it speaks of being realized 
immediately in the line itself in the way chaos comes over the 
verse, disrupting its normal structure. All these beauties of a 
short line are lost in the NS Othello through a misconceived 
lineation that eliminates the gap after “again”.®* 

A short line that embodies a single thought or emotion 
(most short lines do) has the inevitable effect of isolating that 
thought or emotion and so throwing it into relief. Many of the 
instances cited above also illustrate this function of a short 
line. Here is an additional specimen taken at random: Corio- 
lanus I. ix. 14-15: “My mother, who has a charter to extol her 
blood, / When she does praise me, grieves me. /”. This is the 
Folio lineation, which leaves the second line short. The idea 
of praise grieving Coriolanus even when it comes from his 
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mother is thus made to stand out by itself—a conspicuity it 
deserves. Editors generally ‘rectify’ the short line by bringing 
up “I have done” from the next line and re-lineating the rest 
of the speech accordingly. In this ‘rectified* version the idea 
loses the individuation that the Folio short Une gives k. Making 
a thought or emotion shine in isolation was a use to which short 
lines were put in the verse of irregular line-lengths in which 
the Greeks used to write the choric odes and other lyrical and 
semi-lyrical passages in their plays. Milton made fine and re¬ 
peated use of this feature of the Greek practice when imitating 
it in Samson Agonistes. Though Shakespeare was not writing 
plays in the Greek manner, he demonstrated this capacity of 
the short line over and over again. The practice of isolating 
and relieving a single thought or emotion by means of a short 
line did not become general in European poetry till vers litre 
came into vogue in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Shakespeare anticipated this feature of modern verse by nearly 
three hundred years. 

The dramatic pause involved in a short line is, of course, not 
to be confused with the prosodic (caesura). Nor should short 
lines be confused with what are called ‘speech-endings’—that 
is to say, part-lines ending a speech and beginning another: 
e.g,, Antony and Cleopatra V. ii. 344-6: “...tremblingly she 
stood, / And on the sudden dropp’d. {Caes.) O noble weakness! / 
If they had swallow’d poison...”. Here “And.. .dropp’d.” 
and “O noble weakness!” are not two short lines but two parts 
of a single blank-verse line. These ‘speech-endings’, which are 
of increasing frequency in the later plays of Shakespeare, consti¬ 
tute another valuable hint for actors conveyed through the 
structure of the verse. Since a single verse-line is split between 
speakers in ‘speech-endings’, it follows that the second part 
must be spoken immediately after the first; an actor doing 
otherwise will be missing Shakespeare’s intention. Where im¬ 
mediacy of speech is the aim, Shakespeare has recourse to 
‘speech-endings’. For a quick, unhesitating answer, a flashing 
rejoinder, a sharp riposte, a rapid or excited dialogue, an ex¬ 
change of repartees, a heated argument, ‘speech-endings’ are 
an appropriate vehicle, and they are put to all these and 
similar uses in the plays of Shakespeare. At times they perform 
even subder functions. Here is an instance in passing from 
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The Merchant of Venice where ‘speech-endings’ help in the re¬ 
velation of character. In the opening scene Salarino’® shows 
himself much more imaginative than Salanio’^^ in the manner 
they attempt to explain Antonio’s melancholy. He leads the 
way with a fine speech: “Your mind is tossing on the ocean 
... ”, Salanio follows up with a more matter-of-fact one: 

“Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth_” (no part-line 

between the two speeches). Salarino at once takes up the point 
made by Salanio and develops it, much more imaginatively, 

into another fine speech: “My wind, cooling my broth_” 

—a speech that not only bears further testimony to the power 
of his imagination but also demonstrates its quickness, for it 
begins with a part-line, “My.. .broth”, as soon as Salanio ends 
his speech with another: “Would make me sad.” 


II 

The multifarious role of short lines in Shakespeare’s workman¬ 
ship, and the subtleties and depths they are capable of in his 
hands, come out best on a scrutiny of all the short lines in one 
of his maturer plays. Such a scrutiny also reveals the extent 
and enormity of editorial misunderstanding of these short lines. 
Here I choose Macbeth for the purpose. From the study that 
follows I leave out some half a dozen short lines of the play 
which have already been dealt with by Flatter [op. cit.) and 
on which I have nothing to add to his comments. I also leave 
out those short lines (of which, of course, there are quite a 
number in the play) which arc short just to provide room for 
the exit of a character or characters.’* 

I choose Macbeth for the special reason that the FI text of 
the play, the earliest available, is particularly rich in short 
lines. Macbeth happens to be the most concentrated tragedy 
Shakespeare ever wrote, and the numerous short lines with 
their vibrant pauses and taut silences contribute materially to 
the intensity of the tragedy. The common editorial attitude to 
this feature of the text of the play is, however, more or less 
deprecatory, directly or by implication, as if it was a misfeature 
which called for special explanation. ‘The text*, says Kenneth 
Muir, ‘is disfigured by mislineation.’’® And the explanation 
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for this supposed misfeature generally tends to be either that 
the abundance of incomplete verses is a by-product of hurried 
composition (some editors even love to conjure up an image of 
Shakespeare racing against time to produce a play for a special 
court performance in connexion with the coming visit—July- 
August, 1606—of King Christian IV of Denmark, brother-in- 
law of King James),or that the truncated lines are relics of 
cutting. Thus Greg of Macbeth: . .it is almost certain that 
the text as we have it has undergone at least some cutting. It 
has, for instance, many short lines; and while some of these 
may be, and probably are, original, others, either by their own 
awkwardness or by concomitant obscurity, suggest interference 
with the text, as for example at I. ii. 20, 51, III. ii. 32, iv. 4, 
IV. iii. 28, 44’.’® So, too, said Chambers earlier: ‘...a few 
[short lines] (i. 2.20, 51; ii. 3.109; iii. 2.32, 51; iii. 4.4; iv. 3.28, 
44) are abrupt or accompanied by obscurities, and may in¬ 
dicate cuts. Any substantial cutting may have involved partial 
transcription, and this may, as Wilson thinks, explain the 
mislineated passages, which are rather numerous in i-iii, al¬ 
though rare thereafter.’’® 

Let us see. 

Act I, Scene ii. —^A number of editors have condemned this 
scene as spurious. A part of the evidence they cite to show that 
it is beneath Shakespeare is the fact that it happens to contain 
quite a few imperfect verse-lines, short of the norm—so many 
tell-tale signs, so to speak, of crude workmanship. I, for one, 
should think that if any proof were needed of the scene’s 
genuineness, it might well be just these short lines. They are 
so good that they could have comfe only from Shakespeare’s 
hand. It does them palpable wrong to regard them either as 
products of inferior workmanship or as merely fortuitous, due 
to the error or caprice of some transcriber or compositor or to 
cutting.” 

Of the short lines in the scene, U. 3 and 5, the shortness of 
which has drawn emendations from Hanmer and Walker, have 
already been ably defended in their histrionic aspects by 
Flatter.’* I shall concern myself here with 11. 7, 19, 20, 34, 35, 
38, 42, 43, 46, 47, 49, 51, 60, 61, and 68. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that the Captain, badly wounded, has dragged himself 
all the way from the battlefield to Fores to report “of the revolt 
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The newest state”. He can only speak gaspingly as he delivers 
Ms message, and his speeches are bound to be broken by fre¬ 
quent pauses for breath. Appropriately, therefore, the Folio 
makes him start with a short line: 

MaL . 

As thou didst leave it. 

Cap. Doubtfull it stood, 

The verse would be short by one syllable even if the two lines 
were taken together. A gasping pause intervenes between the 
two speeches—a point missed by Pope and Steevens when they 
sought to fin out the verse, the former by reading ‘Doubtful 
long’ and the latter by reading ‘Doubtfully*. Even in the full 
lines that follow the syntax leaves the impression of a broken 
kind of syntax, broken in upon by frequent parentheses. Hence 
the value of the three pairs of brackets used in the Folio text 
here: they underline the parenthetic effect. Editors down to 
Dover Wilson and Kenneth Muir omit, as a rule, the third 
pair even if they retain the first two. Wilson spoils the text 
further by not merely omitting the third pair of brackets but 
reading ‘carved’ for “carv’d” in the line: “(Like Valours 
Minion) carv’d out his passage,”. That is how the line runs in 
FI; the missing syllable after “carv’d” marks a gasping pause. 
To do away with the parenthesis and to supply the missing 
syllable to facilitate the iambic scansion of the line would kill 
all its vivid drama. It is a strange choice—to prefer missing 
a gasping pause to missing an unaccented syllable. 

The next line—“Till he fac’d the slave” (just five syllables)— 
is apparently so irregular that it has induced most editors to 
suspect a mutilation. ‘Half a line, and probably more,’ says 
Kenneth Muir, ‘seems to be missing here, perhaps deliberately 
cut.’^* Chambers, in the Warwick edition of the play, thinks 
that the line points to mutilation, and both he and Greg ins¬ 
tance it as one of those short lines in Macbeth that ‘may indi¬ 
cate cuts’®® or ‘suggest interference with the text’.®^ I should 
rather think that Shakespeare wrote the line just in that shape, 
with a long pause after it. Sheer poetic truth demands this 
pause. It is not merely that the speaker is panting for breath. 
What is more is that a crucial moment in the history of the 
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battle is being described (or rather, presented on the stage). 
The rebel chieftain and the leader of the royal army are come 
face to face. It is a moment of great suspense, and the verse- 
line goes into corresponding suspension. And thus the past be¬ 
comes the present and we feel the suspense of the moment in 
the text itself. Where a narrative of past events has to be fitted 
into a play, the essential problem for the playwright is how to 
transform a historic past into a dramatic present. For Shake¬ 
speare simply a short line solves the problem magnificently. 
What more or what less could poetic truth demand than this— 
that what is spoken of in the text should be immediately ex¬ 
perienced in the text itself: not a matter of remote reference 
or second-hand information but one of direct and immediate 
apprehension? To seek to wipe out this short line in the way 
suggested by H. N. Paul,®^ by substituting ‘Like Valour’s 
minion’ for ‘Disdaining Fortune’ two lines above, and reading 
‘Carv’d out... the slave’ as one line, would amount almost to 
an act of sacrilege. 

A similar short line that means itself occurs in 42-43: “I 
cannot tell: but I am faint, / My Gashes cry for helpe./”. 
So the lines run in FI, both short: the first by two syllables, 
the second by four. In the first Shakespeare seems to have left 
room for two pauses: a pause of exhaustion after “tell”, and 
a fainting pause after “faint”. The bleeding sergeant says “I 
am faint”, and the line faints correspondingly. The second line 
consists of six syllables of speech and four of action; in the void 
after the line we can well visualize the people present on the 
stage rushing in to help as the bleeding sergeant staggers to a 
fall. These fine points about the original lineation were missed 
by Nicholas Rowe who re-lineated the two lines so as to get 
rid of at least one short line (‘I.. .tell—/ But.. .help.’). Most 
unfortunately, he has been followed for two centuries and a 
half by numbers of succeeding editors down to Wilson and 
Muir.®® Evidently they have all thought that one short line is 
a lesser evil than two! 

The lines following the entry of Rosse and Angus offer 
another instance of a statement coming to be a live reality 
through the very structure of the verse—spoiled, once more, 
by editorial interference. The Folio text runs thus: 
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. {King\ Who comes here? 

Mol. The worthy Thane of Rosse. 

Lenox, What a haste lookes through his eyes? 

So should he looke, that seemes to speake things strange. 

Rosse. God save the King. 

King. Whence cam’st thou, worthy Thane? 

Rosse. From Fiffe, great King, 

Where the Norweyan Banners flowt the Skie, 

And fanne our people cold. 

JVorw(^ himselfe, with terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyall Traytor, 

There are four short lines in this extract: “The worthy... 
Rosse” (short by one syllable even if it is read with the previous 
line), “What a haste... eyes ?”, “From Fiffe.. .King”, and 
“And fanne.. .cold”. A pause precedes the first of these short 
lines, and for a good reason: Malcolm scans the approaching 
figure, makes sure of his identity, and then answers “The 
worthy.. .Rosse” (compare the third line of the scene). The 
shortness of the line is thus a hint for the actor, playing Mal¬ 
colm, that he must not be guilty of bad acting by answering 
the King’s question immediately. For a similar reason an in¬ 
terval must pass before Lenox exclaims “What a haste... 
eyes ?”: the figure must come closer and be more clearly visible 
and Lenox should be scanning him all the while, and so his 
exclamation starts with a pause of three syllables. Once more 
it will be bad acting if Lenox speaks immediately after Mal¬ 
colm. Then the “haste”, to which Lenox refers, begfins to speak 
through the structure of the verse as Rosse answers the King’s 
question with a short line (of just four syllables) broken by 
three panting pauses: one before the line, one in the middle, 
and one at the end (each pause the equivalent of, say, two 
syllables). As Rosse delivers himself of the full line and a half 
that follows, that evidently costs him some effort, and he once 
more pauses for breath after “cold”. One who speaks in that 
manner must indeed have come in great “haste”. 

Hanmer’s attempt to reduce the number of short lines in 
this extract made havoc of all these finenesses of the Folio text, 
Lenox’s speech was thus re-lineated by Hanmer: ‘What... 
look / That.. .strange.* This had the necessary effect of tacking 
on ‘From Fife.. .King’ to ‘Whence cam’st.. .Thane’ and so 
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making it a part of a full line, but at what cost! Much to 
Shakespeare’s misfortune, this outrage on the text has been 
perpetuated by most succeeding editors down to Wilson and 
Muir. Muir remarks: ‘Hanmer’s arrangement of these lines 
is probably correct’.®* Very correct, indeed! A ndmber of 
editors, including Muir, have gone a step further by making 
‘And fan...cold’ and ‘Norway himself* form a single line, 
leaving ‘With.. .numbers’ a short line. This re-arrangement 
may offer a slight metrical advantage, but if we must have a 
short line hereabouts, involving a pause, it should be “And 
fan.. .cold” rather than “With.. .numbers”. 

Two other instances where a panting pause in the Folio text 
has been cut out by blind editorial interference, may be noted. 
FI reads: 

Cap . 

Began a fresh assault. 

King. Dismay’d not this our Captaines, Macbeth and Banquoh? 

Cap. Yes, as Sparrowes, Eagles; 

Or the Hare, the Lyon: 

Duncan’s speech, printed as prose in Ff, is turned by Pope into 
verse thus: ‘Dismay’d not this / Our.. .Banquo?’. This is quite 
acceptable. There is no particular occasion for prose at this 
point, and the speech turns so easily into blank verse, with no 
other change than the split into a couple of lines, that verse 
seems to have been intended. Not so acceptable, however, is 
Pope’s re-lineation of the lines following as ‘Yes; / As Spar¬ 
rows... lion’ (‘Yes’ going with the second line of Duncan’s 
versified speech). This re-arrangement (followed unfortunately 
by a succession of editors down to Wilson and Muir) destroys 
the impression of a panting speech which the short, broken 
lines of the FoHo text are intended to convey. 

This speech, being the Captain’s last one before his break¬ 
down, must in the nature of the case, be a gasping speech, and 
so it is in the Folio text, beginning and ending with pairs of 
short lines, and with a markedly short line in the middle:®® 
each involving significant pauses for breath. This aspect of the 
matter is entirely missed equally by those who seek to ‘improve’ 
the verse of the passage by re-lineation or otherwise, and by 
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those who, like Muir, suspect that ‘a line or more is missing*®® 
or, like Wilson, think that ‘the whole speech, a number of 
verse-scraps.. .seems the ruin of a longer one’.®^ 

Rosse’s last speech but one in the scene has been similarly 
maltreated by editors. FI reads: “That now Sweno, the Nor- 
wayes King, / Craves composition. /’*. Pope sought to reduce 
the two short lines to one full line by omitting “That”, and 
Steevens, by omitting “Sweno”, which he regarded as a 
marginal reference ‘injudiciously thrust into the text’ (‘which 
seems likely’, according to Wilson®®). Dr. Johnson (followed 
by a host of editors down to Wilson and Muir) sought to curtail 
the number of short lines by re-lineating thus: ‘That now / 
Sweno.. .composition’. All these editors miss the primary fact, 
which the Folio text stresses over and over again, that Rossc 
is speaking pantingly, frequently pausing for breath, and that 
the lines concerned must be delivered on the stage accordingly. 

Rosse’s last speech, “He see it done”, is short for obvious 
reasons; in the remainder of the line he bows and ‘goes’ as 
bidden by Duncan. It would be missing Shakespeare’s inten¬ 
tion if the actor playing Rosse were to leave with the other 
characters at the end of the scene. 

Dover Wilson holds that ‘the scene has undoubtedly been 
drastically and crudely cut’, a proof of which is furnished for 
him by ‘the broken lines, the irregular metre and lineation’, 
which, according to him, ‘tell a tale which can have but one 
interpretation.’®® I am afraid he will have to do without this 
particular proof of his theory. The short, broken, irregular 
lines in the scene tell a tale which can and does have another 
and a better interpretation. 

Act I, Scene iii.—^The few lines of blank verse that start 
this scene provide, as they stand in the Folio text, adequate 
room for such sinister gestures, grimaces, movements and 
actions as must intersperse a witches’ conversation. Accord¬ 
ingly, Steevens’s suggestion about omitting “thou” and “sister”, 
so that the three short opening lines may be lumped into one 
full line, is altogether unacceptable. Lines 5 & 6 in FI run 
thus: “And mouncht, & mouncht, and mouncht: / Give me, 
quoth I. /”. Most editors, down to Wilson and Muir, have 
followed Pope in running the two lines into one. The Folio 
text leaves room for each of the three “mouncht”s being 
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brought to vivid life by being munched on the stage. Pope et al,, 
it seems, would not allow this to happen, nor would they allow 
“Give...!” to be followed by such gestures as would lend 
point to both “Give” and “Aroynt”! 

The short lines where the ‘weird sisters* hail Macbfeth and / 
or Banquo have their gaps naturally filled with the force of 
the exclamations (a single ‘hail’, appropriately spoken, can 
be the equivalent of more than one syllable) and the gestures 
and flourishes with which the lines must be delivered. The 
passage where Banquo asks them to speak to him, ends with 
a short line: “Your favors, nor your hate.”; the gap is made 
up as Banquo waits for them to speak. The antithesis in each 
of the three prophecies they make to Banquo becomes all the 
more pronounced because of the shortness of the line in each 
case. “Lesser then Macbeth, and greater.”—a pause after 
Macbeth, which allows for an emphasis on the succeeding part 
of the statement that would not otherwise have been possible 
and that serves to accentuate the contrast between the two 
parts of the statement. The medial pauses in the next two short 
lines, “Not so happy, yet much happyer. / Thou shall get 
Kings, though thou be none: /”, perform a similar function. 

Line 78, in most modern editions (including NS & NA), runs 
‘With such prophetic greeting?—Speak, I charge you.’ But 
that is Pope. Ff have two short lines ending greeting?you., and 
that is just as it should be. After “greeting ?”, Macbeth pauses 
for an answer to his question, and in the metrical void after 
“you” the weird sisters vanish, leaving Macbeth and Banquo 
wondering. 

Macbeth’s speech that follows is marked in the Folio text, 
as it should be, by wondering pauses (“Into the Ayre: and 
what seem’d corporall, / Melted, as breath into the Winde. / 
Would they had stay’d. /”), which were wiped out by GapeU 
who reduced the three lines (one full and two short lines) to 
two fuU lines ending melted siafd. Most modern editions (in¬ 
cluding NS) prefer Gapell’s reading to the Folio one!*® 

“Looke how our Partner’s rapt”: that is how Banquo des¬ 
cribes Macbeth subsequently. Accordingly, there is silence after 
the line, “That takes the Reason Prisoner?”—a short line 
spoken by Banquo. Macbeth’s ‘raptness’ already shows itself 
in the very structure of the verse. The next line, “Your Ghil- 
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dren shall be Kings”, is spoken by Macbeth, but it would be 
bad acting, contrary to Shakespeare’s intention, if it were 
spoken immediately after “That takes.. .Prisoner?”. 

Angus thus speaks in FI: “Onely to harrold thee into his 
sight, / Not pay thee. /”. The short line, “Not pay thee”, 
leaves room for an appropriate gesture of either compliment 
or negation—room which is not allowed by Singer et al. who 
read the two lines as one, Stecvens even omitting “Onely” to 
facilitate the merger! 

The next short line in the scene belongs to Macbeth: “The 
Thane of Cawdor lives: / Why doe you dresse me in borrowed 
Robes?”. So Ff, showing that while Banquo’s exclamation at 
the sudden fulfilment of the second prophecy is immediate, 
Macbeth is for a few moments speechless with astonishment; 
and so his speech begins with four syllables of puzzled silence. 
The Folio lineation necessarily leaves the first line of Angus’s 
reply (“Who was the Thane, lives yet”) short, and so provides 
room for a preceding gesture denying that the robes are 
borrowed. The whole effect was destroyed by Capell when he 
wiped out the short lines by reading ‘The Thane...me / In... 
robes?’, the second line going with the first line of the next 
speech. Nearly all modern editors follow Capell in saving the 
metre but killing the drama of the speeches. 

Angus’s speech in Ff has two more short lines: the third 
(“Which he deserves to loose.”) and the seventh (“In his 
Countreyes wracke, I know not:”). The statement with which 
Angus starts—that Cawdor bears his life under heavy judg¬ 
ment—is exactly such as to invite an interrogative look from 
Macbeth: a look that seems to ask ‘What could be wrong with 
that “prosperous gentleman”?’ That fills in the gap after the 
third line. As for the seventh, Shakespeare seems to have felt 
that the statement was such as to call for a shrug to complete 
it, and to have left room for that accordingly. Thus the pauses 
preceding or following the three short lines in the speech serve 
the purpose of built-in stage-directions, which were eliminated 
by the re-lineation of the passage done in two slightly different 
ways by Pope and Malone so as to convert the short lines into 
full ones. Malone’s re-lineation has been widely followed. 
Dover Wilson not only reproduces Malone’s re-lineation but 
adds the note: *F. mislines, which suggests adaptation’!*^ 
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Presently a moment arrives in the scene—and a right mo¬ 
ment, too—when short lines begin to come ‘as thick as tale*. 
FI reads: 

[Banq-I And oftentimes, to winne us to our harme. 

The Instruments of Darknesse tell us Truths, 

Winne us with honest Trifles, to betray’s 
In deepest consequence. 

Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

Alacb. Two Truths are told, 

The last three lines arc successively short. Capell et al, spoiled 
the first two by reading them as one line, and modern editions 
usually spoil the last two by printing them in such a manner 
as if they were parts of one blank-verse line (though not even 
metrically is the merger a happy one). It is imperative that 
the three lines should be short. Banquo*s words are almost an 
unconscious prophecy of the course of the tragedy itself, and 
the “consequence” is very “deep” indeed. The line as spoken 
by Banquo is a premonition of the depth to come. The epithet 
“deepest” calls accordingly for particular emphasis, suggesting 
a depth beyond measure. The shortness of the line serves this 
purpose excellently. The resultant void about the line allows 
the long vowel in “deepest” to be drawn out as much as 
possible, and is filled in with its resonance. The line must be 
delivered accordingly, and its shortness is a hint of Shake- 
speare*s intention as to how it should be spoken. The word 
“deepest” thus becomes the equivalent of more than two syl¬ 
lables. Very ‘deep’ indeed! How the short lines of Shakespeare 
can enhance the values of words—make them express much 
more than what they ordinarily do in the language 1 

The next line is short with built-in stage-directions. The 
resultant gap may be distributed on either side of the line, so 
that room is provided for necessary action at either end. Ban- 
quo turns to Rosse and Angus and then speaks the line, and 
then the three retire to talk apart. Meanwhile Macbeth stands 
‘rapt’ in thought, and so his soliloquy starts, as it must, with 
a short line preceded by six syllables of brooding silence. It 
would be bad acting if Macbeth were to start speaking im¬ 
mediately after the last line of Banquo’s speech. 
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Macbeth’s soliloquy is rich, as it should be, in short, broken 
verses which have not escaped the usual editorial interference. 
One such is: “Cannot be ill; cannot be good”. A pause inter¬ 
venes between “ill” and the second “cannot”, during which 
a whole movement of thought works itself out. ‘If it cannot be 
ill, then is it good ?’, Macbeth’s mind seems to ask itself. From 
the depths of his soul comes the shattering answer: “cannot be 
good.” The whole drama of the line was spoiled by Rowe 
(followed by a long line of editors down to Dover Wilson®^) 
who transferred here “If ill?” from the next line and so wiped 
out the metrical gap. These two words, “If ill?”, are printed 
in Ff with a full blank-verse line, which makes it clear that 
they are really intended to stand apart, forming a short line 
by themselves, preceded, as it should be, by a long pause of 
anguished bewilderment—the natural aftermath of the pre¬ 
vious line. 

The last three lines of the soliloquy, “Shakes so my single 
state of Man, / That Function is smother’d in surmise, / And 
nothing is, but what is not. /”, followed by Banquo’s remark 
“Looke how our Partner’s rapt”, were spoiled by Pope (fol¬ 
lowed once more by a whole host of editors down to Wilson®®) 
who sought to regularize the short lines by reading ‘Shakes... 
function / Is.. .is, / But.. .rapt.’ There is no doubt that the 
Folio lineation is the right one. As for the first of these four 
lines, sheer poetic truth demands that it should be short; the 
disintegration of being that it speaks of is reflected in a corres¬ 
ponding disintegration of verse. As for the second, it is possible 
to treat it as a full line since Elizabethan usage would permit 
“function” to be taken as a trisyllable.®® But the line gains 
immeasurably if “function” is pronounced as a disyllable, so 
that the disintegration of the verse continues, and we feel the 
‘function’ of the verse itself to be ‘smothered’ as the line falls 
short of the norm by one syllable. As for the third, the shortness 
of the line allows for a ‘rapt* pause after it, lending point to 
Banquo’s remark that follows, and the non-existence that the 
line speaks of is experienced immediately in the structure of 
the verse as it is cut off after “not”. “Looke.. .rapt” is neces¬ 
sarily a short line, being preceded by four syllables of action, 
Banquo observing Macbeth. Meanwhile Macbeth goes on 
speaUng spasmodically as before: “If Chance will have me 
. 14 
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King, / Why Chance may Crowne me, / Without my stirre.” 
While the third line goes with the first line of Banquo’s next 
speech (“New Honors come upon him”), the first two are 
short in the Folio version. They were, however, lumped into 
one by Rowe, which gives Macbeth a smooth, miming utter¬ 
ance that belies itself. This false reading has been followed, 
deplorably enough, by numbers of succeeding editors down to 
Wilson and Muir. The broken verses of the Folio version vividly 
reflect Macbeth’s self-struggle—a struggle so violent that it 
disrupts the very unity of his being (“Shakes so my single state 
of Man”). It is just in the fitness of things that it should cor¬ 
respondingly disrupt the verse-structure. It is imperative that 
the successive short lines must not be marred by being spoken 
immediately after each other. The Folio text shows that a 
troubled pause intervenes between them, as it must. Each 
short line in its turn should be spoken not ‘trippingly* but with 
a brooding slowness, the shortness of the line allowing for a 
longer interval between words than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

More short lines follow in Ff and have been ‘corrected’ as 
usual by editors since Pope’s time. Yet all of them, as we shall 
see, are necessary. 

Bang. Worthy Macbeth, wee stay upon your leysure. 

Macb. Give me your favour: 

My dull Braine was wrought with things forgotten. 

Kinde Gentlemen, your paines are registred. 

Where every day I turne the Leafe, 

To rcade them. 

Let us toward the King: thinke upon 
What hath chanc’d: and at more time. 

The Interim having weigh’d it, let us speake 
Our free Hearts each to other. 

Bang. Very gladly. 

Macb. Till then enough: 

Gome friends. 

As Banquo speaks out, Macbeth wakes up from his reverie and 
apologizes. A gap is accordingly left before his apology: “Give 
.. .favour”. The fourth line of his speech, short by two syl¬ 
lables, has a brief pause at either end. The one before the line 
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almost spells the word “Here” through an appropriate gesture. 
Another appropriate gesture fills in the one after the line, 
lending point to the phrase “tume the Leafe”. After “To 
reade them”, he starts going; and as he goes, he turns to Ban- 
quo between “King” and “thinke” in the next line, which 
accordingly is short by one syllabic. A sombre pause intervenes 
between “chanc’d” and “and” in the line following, which is 
short by three syllables. Banquo’s ‘heart’ being ‘free’, there 
need be no faltering about his response (“Very gladly”) which 
accordingly is immediate, going with the last line of Macbeth’s 
speech to form one complete verse. “Till then enough” is short 
for obvious reasons—Macbeth turns from Banquo to Rosse and 
Angus. Unable to realize the dramatic necessity of the short 
lines. Pope thought the two speeches of Macbeth to be mis- 
lineated, and so reduced the first one to five lines ending 
wrought pains turn Kingj time. Logically enough, since he was 
converting short lines into full ones, he dropped the Folio 
comma after “Leafe”. In Macbeth’s last speech he simply 
made the two lines one. Nearly all editors since have followed 
blindly in his footsteps. 

Act, 1, Scene iv.—Editorial mauling of short lines in this 
scene starts right from the beginning. Capell and Pope be¬ 
tween them (followed, again, by a long line of editors down to 
our time) made short work of the five short lines which occur 
in Ff in the first two speeches, spoken respectively by Duncan 
and Malcolm. The opening line in Ff is appropriately short, 
preceded by two syllables of necessary action; the King enters, 
turns to those following him, and asks “Is execution done on 
Cawdor ?”. Capell, without knowing what he was doing, made 
it a full line by transferring two syllables from the line following. 
What the second line thus came to lose by way-of two syllables 
was made up by “My liege”, with which Pope had started his 
recast of Malcolm’s speech—a recast in which all the short 
lines of the speech as it stands in Ff are eliminated. The first 
line of Malcolm’s speech in Ff is appropriately short, preceded 
once again by two syllables of necessary action; as the King 
puts his question, M^colm comes forward, bows, and answers 
“My Liege, they are not yet come back.” Again, in the middle 
of the speech, describing Cawdor!s behaviour on the scaffold, 
are three consecutive short lines. FI reads: 
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Confess’d his Treasons, implor’d your Highnesse Pardon, 

And set forth a deepe Repentance: 

Nothing in his Life became him, 

Like the leaving it. Hee dy’de. 

As one that had beene studied in his death, 

Modern editors who, with Pope, have re-Iineated the passage 
to eliminate the short lines, have of course done away with the 
commas between “him” and “Like” and between “dy’de” and 
“As”. Yet this is a passage that, by the very nature of its subject- 
matter, must involve solemn pauses. They seem to be all the 
more solemn as Cawdor’s execution on a charge of treason, 
very possibly, puts Shapespeare in mind of Essex’s (1601). The 
latter’s behaviour on the scaffold, as reported by Stowe, was 
similar.®* As he writes each short line, Shakespeare himself 
seems to be pausing, his memories stirred, his mind travelling 
back to an event that must have left a deep impression on his 
mind. The shortness of the first of the three lines is of particular 
value in this connexion. It was quite possible for Shakespeare 
to complete this line by starting it with the last word (“Pardon”) 
of the previous line which has twelve syllables; an arrangement 
that would have normalized the length of both the lines. That 
he did not do so shows that he was deliberately leaving it short. 
It seems that he wanted to leave a void about the line to permit 
the long vowel in “deep” to be drawn out as much as possible 
(was he thinking of Essex’s repentance on the scaffold?). Those 
who seek to regularize the short lines of the passage by re- 
lineating it rob that word “deep”, without knowing it, of half 
the depth intended by Shakespeare. 

It was Pope again who laid hands on the Folio lineation of 
Macbeth’s first speech in the scene because it happens to con¬ 
tain a couple of short lines, which in Pope’s re-lineation were 
converted to full ones. Once more he has found a large following 
down to the present day. The first two lines of the speech run 
thus in FI: “The service, and the loyaltie I owe, / In doing it, 
payes it selfe. /”. The second line is short because it must leave 
room for a bow—a profound one, as a matter of fact, the in¬ 
sincerity of Macbeth’s speeches being proportionately reflected 
in the profundity of his gestures of obeisance. For the same 
reason the last line of Macbeth’s speech, “And Honor”, is 
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short; it would be short even if it were taken with the next 
line, “Welcome hither,** spoken by the King. There is a pause 
after “And Honor**, filled in with another profound bow; a 
pause again after “Welcome hither**, filled in with a gushing 
gesture of welcome on Duncan’s part.®® These simple points 
have been missed by Pope et al. 

The next short line in the scene is the third line of Duncan’s 
speech proclaiming Malcolm Prince of Cumberland: “In drops 
of sorrow. Sonnes, Kinsmen, Thanes.’* Because the line is short 
by one syllable, Hanmer would supply an ‘and’ before 
“Thanes’* and B. Nicholson, the epithet ‘noble*,®* while 
Cuningham thinks that ‘it is extremely probable that an “and** 
coupling “sons’* and “kinsmen** was inadvertently omitted by 
the Folio printers’.®'^ Muir, while admitting that there must be 
a pause for Duncan to master his emotion, suspects a cut.** 
The simple fact of the matter, of course, is that there must be 
a break between “sorrow” and “Sonnes” to allow for the 
speaker’s turning to address the entire gathering and passing 
from one theme to an altogether different one. 

The last line of this speech of Duncan’s, “And binde us 
further to you”, is significantly short. The pause after the line 
not only leaves room for an effusive gesture to enhance the 
heartiness of Duncan’s statement but also indicates some falter¬ 
ing on Macbeth’s part before he makes his response. For one 
thing, Macbeth has once more to fabricate a speech that docs 
not mean itself. For another, the fact that the “murder” of 
his “thought” suddenly and so soon gets to be less “fantastical” 
than it seemed, takes him by surprise. 

Those who, like Bradley or Wilson or Muir, suspect cuts or 
abridgments hereabouts, will have to do without the two short 
lines of Duncan’s speech for a proof. 

Act 1, Scene v*—Lady Macbeth’s first speech in the scene 
has in Ff three consecutive short lines, which have invited the 
usual editorial attention: “.. .would’st not play false, / And 
yet would’st wrongly winne. / Thould’st have, great Glamys, 
that which cryes, / Thus thou must doe, if thou have it; / And 
that...”. Pope (followed by nearly all subsequent editors) re¬ 
duced the three short lines to two full ones thus: ‘And yet... 
Glamys, / That which.. .it;*, and so destroyed the life of these 
lines. Each of the pauses that the short lines necessarily involve 
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seems to spell ‘How absurd!*. As she balances the one thing 
against the other, the short lines seem to make her make that 
comment to herself on her husband’s “nature”. The emendators 
have missed all that fineness of the Folio text. 

Three of the first five lines of Lady Macbeth’s grSat invoca¬ 
tion in the scene, as it stands in Ff, are short: “He brings great 
newes. / The Raven himselfe is hoarse, / That croakes the fatall 
entrance oiDuncan / Under my Battlements. Come you Spirits, / 
That tend...”. Nearly all editors have unfortunately followed 
Rowe in combining the first two short lines into a full one and 
thus wiping out the room that the Folio text leaves, through 
pauses after “newes” and before “The Raven” (the two pauses, 
running into each other, making for a long one), for the mes¬ 
senger leaving after “newes” and the Lady waiting for him to 
be out of hearing and then starting her grim comment on 
Duncan’s coming, in slow, deliberate, muffled accents, hoarse 
as the raven’s croaking. As she passes from that to her invoca¬ 
tion to the powers of darkness, the transition calls for a pause 
from more points of view than one; and so the Une, “Under... 
Spirits”, is one-syllable short of the norm, the pause being, of 
course, between “Battlements” and “Come”. As she pauses, 
she seems to gather herself up for the frenzied mood and utter¬ 
ance to follow, and her voice gradually rises from this point 
till it reaches the eldritch cry of “Hold, hold!”. Fortunately for 
the line and its author, not all editors have followed those who 
have sought to do away with the gap between “Battlements” 
and “Come” by reading ‘all you spirits’ (D’Avenant, Pope, 
and Capell) or ‘spirits of evil’ (Keightley) or ‘ill spirits’ 
(Cuningham) or ‘Come, Come, you spirits’ (Steevens). 

The line, “To cry, hold, hold”, stands by itself in the Folio 
text—a short line followed by another: “Great Glamys, worthy 
Cawdor,”. Editors have a way of treating the two lines as parts 
of the same verse, whereas the Folio text plainly intends a 
break after “hold, hold” as the Lady is taken by surprise by 
the sudden entry of Macbeth, to whose arrival she has been 
eagerly looking forward (“Hie thee hither”), and an enraptured 
gesture of welcome must precede the exclamation “Great... 
Cawdor”. 

The next short line in the scene is “Shall Sunne that Morrow 
sec.” The clue to the pause after “see” is given by the lines 
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that follow: “Your Face, my Tkaru, is as a Booke, where men / 
May rcade strange matters,”. The pause enables us to visualize 
the sudden change of expression ^at comes, as it must, over 
Macbeth*s face as the Lady gives him her first hint of murder 
which ‘shakes so his single state of man*. Thanks to the short 
line, Shakespeare need not insert a stage-direction in the 
margin, standing apart and forming no organic part of the 
dramatic text, to inform the reader that this is what happens. 
The Lady, observing Macbeth’s strange reaction to her words, 
comes up closer, peers into his face, and says reprovingly: 
“Your face...”. 

Act I, Scene vi.—Lines 3-4 of Banquo’s speech run thus in 
FI; “.. .the Heavens breath / Smells wooingly here: no Jutty 
frieze, /”. “Smells... frieze” is short by half a foot, a slight pause 
—a pause of pleasure, coming in between “here” and “no”. 
This pause is so very much in the fitness of things; yet there are 
editors, ranging from Hanmer to Dover Wilson, who suspect 
that a word or two have dropped out of the line! Hanmer, for 
one, suggested the reading ‘sweet and wooingly’; Dr. Johnson, 
‘wooingly: here is no’; Guningham, ‘wooingly: there is no’. 
Fortunately these readings have not found many followers. 

A similar pause of pleasure follows the last line of Banquo’s 
speech: “The ayre is delicate.” The shortness of the line al¬ 
most makes one imagine the speaker pausing and sniffing the 
‘delicate’ air. Such pauses of pleasure enhance the irony in¬ 
volved in investing the house of death with loveliness of season 
and site. Editors, unfortunately, have a way of spoiling the 
effect by reading this line with the next one (spoken by Dun¬ 
can) : “See, see, our honor’d Hostesse”. But the two lines taken 
together would be a good deal longer than the blank-verse 
norm.*® Obviously they are meant for two separate lines, each 
short (the one spoken by Duncan being preceded by the speaker 
pointing enthusiastically to Lady Macbeth as she enters). 
Steevens gets rid of all these short lines by drastically re- 
lineating the last five lines of Banquo’s speech! 

The fourth, fifth, and last lines of Lady Macbeth’s first 
speech in the scene, as it stands in Ff, are slightly short. “Against 
those Honors deepe, and broad, / Wherewith your Majestic 
loades our House :/”; “Heap’d up to them, we rest your 
Ermites.” Short, too, is the first line of Duncan’s speech that 
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follows: “Where’s the thane of Cawdor?”. Editors from the 
eighteenth to the present century have generally followed Pope 
in re-lineating the last four lines of Lady Macbeth’s speech so 
as to get rid of the four short lines. Yet the Folio short lines 
have a good raison d^Hre in each case. To keep up the af>pearance 
of a profound gratefulness and complaisance, Lady Macbeth 
must emphasize the words “deepe”, “broad”, and “loades”, 
and the gaps after the first two short lines leave just the room 
for appropriate gestures to lend stage-life to these words. To 
the same end, she needs to draw out the long vowels in the 
three words as much as she can, and the metrical gaps afford 
her the opportunity to do so. By the phrase “your Ermites” 
in the third of these short lines she means, of course, ‘hermits 
bound to pray for you’, and the gap after the line leaves room 
for just that gesture that would bring the phrase to life on the 
stage. As for the short line spoken by Duncan, there is a gap 
preceding the line and providing room for necessary action— 
Duncan looking round fbr his host and, not finding him there, 
putting the question he asks. 

Act I, Scene vii. —Macbeth’s great soliloquy ends in Ff with 
a couple of short lines: “And falls on th’other. / How now? 
What Newes?/”. They would remain short of the norm (by 
one syllable) even if they were taken together. Beginning with 
Hanmer and Stcevcns, editors have not been wanting who 
would make a full line out of the two by inserting ‘side’ after 
“other” (as Hanmer did) or by breaking up the Folio synaeresis, 
“th’other”, into ‘the other’ (as Steevens did). The synaeresis 
itself is a definite proof that the two lines were not intended to 
form a complete verse. They must be taken as the Folio prints 
them—two separate short lines. A metrical void follows 
“th’other”; another, “How now?” (there can be none after 
“News”, since the ‘news’ is immediately supplied by the Lady: 
“He has almost supt”). The first void would provide room for 
the Lady’s sudden entry, which startles Macbeth, and her 
reproachful looks (has he not deserted his ‘office* of a host by 
slinking out of the banquet-hall, unable to face his victim-to- 
be ?); the second, for the speaker’s nervous looks and gestures 
(he is afraid he has been sent for). 

Lady Macbeth’s speech, “He has almost supt: why have 
you left the chamber?”, is printed in FI as a twelve-syllabled 
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line of prose. Pope sought to turn it into a blank-verse line by 
reading ‘he’s’ for “He has”. As there is no special occasion for 
prose hereabouts, it is clear that what was really intended was a 
couple of verse-lines, each short, ending respectively “supt:” 
“chamber?”. The metrical hiatus after “supt” almost spells 
the stage-direction: ‘(looking hard at Macbeth as she ap¬ 
proaches closer)’. The Lady’s stern and reproving looks form 
a fitting prelude to her sharp query: “Why... chamber ?”. 
The gap after the question marks a pause during which Macbeth 
fumbles for an answer. 

Three famous lines in the scene have suffered grievously from 
editorial interference: 

[Lady.l And dasht the Braines out, had I so sworne 
As you have done to this. 

Macb, If we should faile? 

Lady, We faile? 

But screw... 

That is how the lines stand in FI—the first and the third one 
short (“As.. .should faile?” forms a complete verse). In the 
former, the absence of one syllable leaves a needed gap after 
“out” to make room for an appropriate gesture to lend stage- 
life to the awful words spoken. In the latter, the force with 
which the two words are spoken seems to reverberate through 
the eight-syllable-long pause—a pause that almost spells ‘What 
an ideal*. Moreover, the metrical void after the two words 
enables the speaker to draw out the long vowel in “faile”, as 
it should be drawn out, to the fullest extent possible. All this 
was spoiled by Steevens who attempted a metrical correction 
through re-lineation, reducing the three Folio lines to two 
ending ‘as you’ *We fail?’. Unfortunately for the lines and their 
author, this re-lineation has been widely followed down to 
our own times,and modern readers of Macbeth usually read 
here, without knowing it, Steevens and not Shakespeare. 

Ai^t n. Scene i.—^The Folio version of the scene contains 
some go(^ short lines; the target, once more, of unwelcome 
editorial attention. It opens with a short line, spoken by Ban- 
quo: “How goes the Night, Boy?”. Fleance speaks a full line 
in reply: “The Moone is downe: I have not heard the Clock.” 
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The metrical gap in between is of course filled in by Fleance 
looking up at the sky. Banquo’s remark, “And she goes downe 
at Twelve” and Fleance’s “I take’t, ’tis later, Sir” are usually 
so printed in modern editions as to appear to be parts of the 
same verse-line. But the two lines together would*run into 
twelve syllables even with the contractions “take’t” and “ ’tis”. 
The intention of the Folio text seems to be to take them as two 
separate lines, both short, with a pause after “Twelve”— 
Fleance thinks a little before he replies—and another after 
“Sir” to allow room for necessary stage-action, the next line 
being “Hold, take my Sword”. Banquo’s speech that begins 
with this line, consists, as it stands in Ff, of eight lines, of which 
five arc short: 

Bang. Hold, take my Sword: 

There’s husbandry in Heaven, 

Their Candles are all out: take thee that too. 

A heavie Summons lyes like Lead upon me. 

And yet I would not sleep>e; 

Mercifull Powers, restraine in me the cursed thoughts 
That Nature gives way to in repose. 

Enter Macbeth^ and a Servant with a Torch. 

Give me my Sword: who’s there? 

Macb. A Friend. 

A metrical gap after the first line and another before the 
second^®^ combine to make for a considerable pause as Fleance 
takes the offered sword and Banquo watches the sky—an effect 
which is lost in Rowe’s re-lineation of the speech (followed, 
unfortunately, by nearly all subsequent editors) in which the 
two lines are lumped into one full line.^®® The crucial pause of 
the passage is after the fifth line: “And yet.. .sleepe”. An un¬ 
quiet, deeply disturbing pause (comparable with the one after 
Julius Caesar II. i. 62: “Since Cassius first did whet me against 
Caesar, /1 have not slept. /”). Here is a passing glimpse of that 
“nature’s mischief” of which Lady Macbeth speaks in I. v, and 
of which “the weird sisters” are sinister symbols. So pervasive 
is it in the play that even Banquo has his dark unconscious a 
little stirred by his meeting with the weird sisters, and he 
shudders at the shapes that emerge from there in his sleep. 

A pause of such tragic moment we can ill aftbrd to lose as 
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we do in Rowe’s re-lineation: ‘And yet.. .Powers, / Restrain 
... nature*. There is some csise for editorial interference with 
the line “Mercifull.. .thoughts”, since it runs into thirteen 
syllables, but certainly not at the cost of the pause after “sleepe”. 
If words have to be transferred from the offending line, it must 
be downwards, not upwards. A better re-lineation would be: 
‘Mercifull.. .me / The cursed.. .way to / In repose.. .Swords./ 
Who’s.. .A Friend. /’. On this reading, ‘Merciful.. .me’ would 
be short by half a foot and so have just the room after “Powers” 
for an appropriate gesture of invocation, and the speech would 
break off after “repose” as a light is seen and footsteps arc 
heard. The line ‘Who’s...A Friend’ would have a metrical 
gap before and after (but none in between, since Macbeth’s 
response to Banquo’s challenge must be immediate); the sword 
is offered and taken before “Who’s”, and after “Friend” 
Macbeth approaches closer till Banquo recognizes him: What 
Sir,...”. 

A series of short lines follow in FI; 

[Banq.'l This Diamond he greetes your Wife withall. 

By the name of most kind Hostesse,* 

And shut up^®® in measurelessc content. 

Mac. Being unprep>ar’d,* 

Our will became the servant to defect. 

Which else should free have wrought. 

Banq. All’s well.* 

I dreamt last Night of the three weyward Sisters: 

To you they have shew’d some truth.* 

Macb. I thinke not of them.* 

Yet when we can entreat an houre to serve, 

We would spend it in some words upon that Business, 

If you would graunt the time. 

Banq. At your kind’st leysure. 

Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent,* 

When *tis, it shall make Honor for you.* 

Banq. So I lose none,* 

In seeking to augment it, but still keepe 
My Bosome franchis’d, and AUegeance cleare, 

I shall be counsail’d. 

Macb. Good repose the while. 

Banq. Thankes Sir: the like to you.* Exit Banquo. 
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The lines marked with an asterisk are short ones. Pope, followed 
by nearly aU subsequent editors, gets rid of the first two short 
lines by transposing “And shut up” to the previous line. For 
“All’s well” Hanmer and Capell read ‘All’s very well’ and 
Stecvens suggested ‘Sir, all is well’, so that the two lin& “Which 
else...well” might combine to form a complete blank-verse 
line. To the same end. Pope read ‘they’ve’ for “they have” in 
“To you...some truth”—a reading which has found a few 
followers. As for the short lines, “If you...none”, Rowe 
normalized them by transposing “When ’tis” to the preceding 
line—a re-lineation adopted since by a long line of editors 
down to our own day. Yet in each case the attempted re- 
lineation or emendation gives a poorer text. After the first of 
these short lines, “By the name... Hostesse”, Banquo holds 
out the diamond, and Macbeth takes it and says “Being un¬ 
prepar’d, etc.”: hence the two short lines. The two-syllable 
gap after “All’s well” is filled in as Banquo comes up closer to 
Macbeth and drops his voice to impart a confidence. The short 
line “To you.. .some truth” is filled out with a deprecatory 
gesture on Macbeth’s part, prefacing his statement “I... them”. 
Between this denial and what he says in the lines following 
there is such a marked contradiction that the transition from 
the one to the other has to be carried over a pause: hence the 
shortness of the line. When Macbeth next proceeds to make a 
significant ‘proposal’, he must of course broach it slowly: hence 
a speech punctuated with pauses, “If you.. .for you”; a pause 
after “ ’tis” is especially demanded. Banquo’s condition, “So I 
lose none”, is so emphatic that it calls for appropriate gestures 
to point it: hence the line is significantly short. 

The famous ‘Vision of the Dagger’ speech has two short lines. 
After the first of them, “As this which now I draw”, room is 
left for Macbeth drawing his own dagger and comparing the 
reality with the vision. Even this simple point was missed by 
Walker and Keightley who would fill out the line by bringing 
up “Thou marshall’st me” from the next line and re-arranging 
the sequent lines accordingly! The other short line, “The 
Curtain’d sleepe: Witchcraft celebrates”, described by Alex¬ 
ander Dyce as *a manifestly imperfect line’, lacks an unstressed 
syllable after “sleepe”. The gap makes for a sombre pause after 
“sleepe” that enriches the line substantially. The reference to 
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“wicked Dreams” abusing “the Curtain’d sleepe” reminds the 
reader of Banquo’s confession earlier in the scene about the 
“cursed” dreams that make him recoil from sleep. The line is 
thus vivified by the actual experience of someone who spoke 
of it just a while ago. Further life is lent to the line when one 
thinks how the speaker is on the way to murdering sleep and 
losing it for ever. The word “sleepe” thus serves as a valuable 
link integrating the past, present, and future. It is, therefore, 
of especial significance that the metrical void after “sleepe” 
enables the speaker to draw out the long vowel in that word 
and so enhance its intensity. Rowe and Steevens had little idea 
of the damage they were doing to the line when they sought to 
regularize it, the former by putting in ‘now’ before “Witch¬ 
craft” and the latter by reading ‘sleeper’ for “sleepe”. Both 
‘emendations’ have found a number of followers 

In places in the passage there are full lines where short ones 
were expected. These require some consideration in passing: 

(1) The question, “Is this a dagger... ?”, is preceded by 
“She strike upon the Bell. Get thee to bed.” The line is spoken 
by Macbeth to his servant, but, unlike as in the case of Ban- 
quo’s exit earlier, no gap is left after the line to provide for 
the servant’s departure though the s-d Exit is there in the 
margin of the Folio text. This shows that all the action involved 
in the line is meant to be so quick as to be almost simultaneous 
with the speaking of it. Hurriedly beckoning his servant out of 
the stage, Macbeth sharply turns round to be confronted im¬ 
mediately with the vision of the dagger. Any other way of 
rendering the lines {e,g., the dagger slowly gliding into view) is 
belied by the structure of the verse. All this speed is symptomatic 
of the convulsion inside Macbeth on the brink of the murder. 

(2) “Mine Eyes are made the fooles o’th’other Sences,/ Or 
else worth all the rest: I see thee still;”. Macbeth shuts his eyes 
and opens them again: a test to find out whether they are 
“worth all the rest”. As the lines are full ones, the action must 
accompany the speaking of the second line. An actor shutting 
and opening his eyes after “rest” will be missing the intention 
of the text. 

(3) Similarly, in “The Handle toward my Hand? Come, 
let me clutch thee: /1 have thee not, and yet I see thee still.”, 
the clutching action is simultaneous with the speech “Gome... 
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thee”, not subsequent. The actor who clutches at the dagger 
afUr speaking these words does not know his Shakespeare. 

Act n. Scene ii.—If ever there was a scene in drama calling 
for broken utterances and vibrant pauses, this is one. The Folio 
text provides these here in discriminate profusion, intuiting the 
usual indiscriminate editorial interference, which is so out¬ 
rageous in certain cases as to border on unconscious vandalism. 
There are pauses in the Folio text of the scene that drop anguish 
and bring out the whole history of a soul at a crucial moment 
simply through taut silence, and the good editors have just 
wiped them out. Deplorably enough, such editorial inter¬ 
ferences have come to form the standard modern text of the 
scene, so that what modern readers or auditors read or hear 
in a good many parts of the scene is editor A or editor B and 
not necessarily Shakespeare. The great Murder Scene of Mac¬ 
beth has itself been murdered in several parts by a whole host 
of editors ranging from Nicholas Rowe to those of our own day. 

Hardly has the scene begun in Ff when short lines start 
cropping up. This is the FI version of the opening speech: 

La. That which hath made them drunk, hath made me bold: 

What hath quench’d them, hath given me fire. 

Hearke, peace; it was the Owle that shriek’d, 

The fatall Bell-man, which gives the stem’st good-night. 
He is about it, the Doores are open: 

And the surfeted Groomes doe mock their charge 
With Snores. I have drugg’d their Possets, 

That Death and Nature doe contend about them. 
Whether they live, or dye. 

Macb. Who’s there? what hoa? 

Lines 2, 3, 5 and 7 are short. Line 2 is followed by a violent 
start on the part of the speaker as a sound is heard, belying the 
“fire” she speaks of and so lending some irony to that word. 
In line 3 she pauses after “Hearke”, listening intently: a tense 
pause that dissolves after “peace” into a pause of assurance. 
In line 5 a stressed syllable is missing after “it”, allowing for 
the Lady to pause to look for indications that he is indeed 
^‘about it”. Line 7 has a distinct pause after “Snores”, as if 
the speaker was trying to catch the sound of these snores. AH 
this intense drama of the passage was killed by Rowe, who 
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reduced lines 2-7 to five lines ending ‘peace:* ‘bellman,’, ‘it’, 
‘grooms,’ ‘possets,’. With all the short lines thus metamorphosed 
into full ones, this continues to be the standard version of the 
opening speech down to our own day!^®® 

Short lines crop up again as the Lady speaks: 

... Had he not resembled 

My father as he slept, I had don’t. 

My Husband ? 

Macb. I have done the deed: 

Didst thou not heare a no^e ? 

A metrical gap is left after “don’t” for good reasons. Macbeth 
enters the lower stage, and the Lady, startled as she is suddenly 
confronted in the semi-darkness by Macbeth with his blood¬ 
stained hands, exclaims “My Husband?”. Note the query after 
“Husband”.^®® ‘That is the question’—is it the same man after 
“the deed” as before it, or the same woman for that matter? 
There can be no answer at the moment to that question—no 
guarantee of their identities. Follows, accordingly, a great 
silence. Great silence over again after “deed”^®’—the kind of 
silence in which the entire biography of a soul is unmade and 
re-made. The Rubicon has been crossed at last—the fatal 
Rubicon of the soul which, unlike the one in history, once 
crossed, cannot be recrossed. At this great juncture, as they 
stand on the other shore—the slaughtered selves of a man and 
a woman awaiting re-incarnation (for this Murder Scene of 
Macbeth is the story not so much of the murder of Duncan, 
which as a matter of fact is not shown at all, as of the self¬ 
slaughter of a man and a woman), the prodigious suspense of 
the moment is reflected in a corresponding suspension of speech 
and verse. Hence the short lines, which also allow room for a 
groping pause between “done” and “the”, Macbeth simply 
being unable at the moment to define either to himself or to 
his wife the precise nature of what he has done. 

And now for the sorry tale of editorial vandalism. All these 
crucial pauses in and about these short lines were eliminated 
by Rowe who recast the passage thus: ‘My father.. .husband?/ 
I have.. .noyse?’. And that still continues to be the standard 
text hereabouts F®* 
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Equally tremendous short lines follow in Ff; *^Lady, L / 
Macd, Hearke, who lyes i’th’second Chamber? Donal- 
haine. / Mm. This is a sorry sight. / Lady. A foolish thought, to 
say a sorry sight.” Four successive short lines. The Lady’s “I” 
[Ay] does not go with Macbeth’s “Hearke.. .Chaiflber?”, for 
Macbeth’s query is no answer at all to the Lady’s “Did not 
you speake?”. Silence falls after the Lady’s “I”, as it must, for 
Macbeth’s mind is far away: he is not really attending to the 
Lady’s words and questions of far greater magnitude wipe out 
from his mind the one just asked by her. Then he hears a noise, 
or imagines he does, and a violent start precedes the exclama¬ 
tion: “Hearke”. Another pause after “Hearke”, Macbeth 
listening nervously. Then his query, “who... Chamber ?”, 
followed immediately, of course, by the Lady’s answer, “Dona/- 
haind\ which is a line by itself, with a seven-syllable-long gap 
after it, which goes and joins a gap of four syllables before 
“This.. .sight”. Thus results a long pause of eleven syllables— 
an extremely suggestive one that almost leads us to visualize a 
pair of hands slowly rising in the silence and semi-darkness. 
Macbeth slowly raises his blood-stained hands to his eyes, 
contemplates the horror painted thereon of his self-slaughter 
in colours that not even the multitudinous seas can wash out, 
and comes to speak one of the most tremendous meioses of 
literature^®*: “This is a sorry sight.” Steevens separated 
“Hearke” from “who... Chamber ?”, and thus wiped out 
the gap of seven syllables after ^*Donalbaind\ It is a pity 
this re-lineation has been widely followed down to this 
day. 

The pause involved in the next short line, “There’s one did 
laugh in’s sleepe”, cannot be after it, for the line following is 
“And one cry’d Murther...”. The pause must be before the 
line, filled in as the raised hands slowly come down while 
Macbeth’s mind travels back to the scene of which they are a 
ghastly reminder. Short lines recur presently: “I stood, and 
heard them: But they did say their Prayers, / And addrest them 
againe to sleepe. / Lady. There are two lodg’d together. /”, The 
last two lines are short. There is a break after “sleepe” as 
Macbeth pauses to contemplate the horror of the double con¬ 
trast: while they did say their prayers, he could not, and while 
they went to sleep, he lost his. The Lady’s words must have a 
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break after them, for they are lost on Macbeth who strives 
with the word stuck in his throat ("One cry’d God blesse us, 
and Amen the other,...”). What a pity that the standard 
text of these two speeches continues to be Rowe’s recast of 
them which makes for a passage of four full lines, the first 
ending ‘Murther’ and the last, ‘together’! 

The next two short lines, "When they did say God blesse us. / 
Consider it not so deepely. /”, are so printed in many modern 
editions (including Old Arden and NA) as if they ran together. 
How could they, one wonders, when, together, they would total 
fifteen syllables? Unmistakably each stands by itself, each a 
short line. The clue to the shortness of the first one is furnished 
by the line preceding, “Listning their feare, I could not say 
Amen,”. The break after "us” does give the sensation of some¬ 
thing sticking in the throat—struggling to come out but failing 
to. As for the Lady’s admonition (which is at the same time 
an anguished appeal), “Consider.. .deepely”, it must have a 
break after it, since, as before, it is lost on Macbeth, an agonized 
gesture on whose part preludes his all-time question "But 
wherefore could not I pronounce Amen?”. 

It is worth noting in passing that Shakespeare does not start 
Macbeth’s refusal to go back to re-place the daggers with a 
short line. “He go no more” goes with the concluding line of 
the previous speech, "The sleepie Groomes with blood”, to 
form a perfect blank-verse line. Accordingly, "He go no more” 
is and must be spoken immediately after Lady Macbeth’s 
speech. This, significantly enough, is a firm, determined refusal; 
whatever the wavering on Macbeth’s part about other things, 
there is none about it: it is absolutely impossible for him to 
re-visit the place where he slaughtered Duncan and his own 
self. Shapespeare gives the sense of all this simply through the 
structure of the verse in the shape of a ‘speech-ending’. On 
the other hand, the concluding line of this speech of his seems 
to be a short one: "Looke on’t againe, I dare not.” Editors 
generally have a way of making this line appear to go with 
the next one, "Infirme of purpose”, spoken by Lady Macbeth. 
Together, however, they run into twelve syllables. It is better 
to take them as two short lines, each standing by itself. Macbeth 
says "Looke.. .dare not” and shuts his eyes in horror. The 
Lady starts with a reproachful look, says “Infirme of purpose”, 
15 
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and imperiously stretches her hand towards Macbeth before 
she says, “Give me the Daggers”. 

The last line of this speech of Lady Macbeth’s, “For it must 
seeme their Guilt.”, and the first of Macbeth’s speech that 
follows, “Whence is that knocking?”, are of cours6 metrically 
capable of being taken with each other, and editors generally 
take them so. But, in that case, no room is left in between for 
Lady Macbeth’s exit, the “Knocke within”, and the start it 
causes on Macbeth’s part. It is much better, therefore, to regard 
them as two separate short lines. 

“Making the Greene one, Red.”, is short for obvious reasons. 
The Lady returns, finds Macbeth contemplating his hands 
again and ‘lost poorly in his thoughts’, and rebukes him: “My 
hands are of your colour: but I shame / To weare a Heart so 
white. /”. A knock and a start on the part of cither fills in the 
gap after “white”. As many as eight other short lines occur in 
Ff, and to good purpose, as the scene closes: 

I heare a knocking at the South entry: 

Retyre we to our Chamber 
A little Water cleares us of this deed. 

How easie is it then? your Constancie 
Hath left you unattended,*^ Knocke. 

Hearke, more knocking.* 

Get on your Night-Gowne, least occasion call us. 

And shew us to be Watchers: be not lost 
So poorely in your thoughts.* 

Macb. To know my deed,* Knocke. 

’Twere best not know my selfe.* 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking:* 

I would thou could’st.* Examt. 

The asterisked lines are short. The second of these is, of course, 
filled out with the sound of the knocking and Macbeth’s and 
Lady Macbeth’s reactions thereto. A taut, nervous pause, filled 
out with intent listening on the part of the two characters, 
follows the first and the third. Silence falls after the fourth as 
Macbeth continues to be lost poorly in his thoughts despite 
the Lady’s admonition. The silence is broken as the knocl^g 
at the gate is repeated and wakes up Macbeth from his 
“thoughts” to say “To know my deed”. 
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What is the subject of Macbeth’s “thoughts” ? In anguished 
despair he has been exploring the nature and meaning of his 
“deed”—hence the pause after “deed”, a groping pause of 
the same nature as the one I have suggested above between 
“done” and “the” in “I have done the deed”. As in the course 
of the groping he comes to sense vaguely the equivalence of 
the “deed” with self-slaughter, the words that come from him 
next are “’Twere.. .selfe”, followed of course by a horrified 
pause. At this point the knocking at the gate is repeated (the 
Folio s-d should be re-aligned accordingly), and as he starts, 
he finds himself madly wishing that it might help to undo it 
all—to wake Duncan back to life and to redeem his own 
slaughtered self. Hence the pause after “knocking”—a vain, 
agonized wait for the redemption to come about. The shortness 
of the last line is justified not merely by the room it leaves for 
the departure of Macbeth and the Lady. It is just as well that 
it stands by itself; its immense tragic anguish demands that 
isolation and relief. 

All this was lost when Pope rc-lincated lines 2-8 of Lady 
Macbeth’s speech into five full lines, and the four short lines 
of Macbeth’s speech into two full lines. That coup de grace to 
the Folio text still continues to be the standard version of the 
close of the Murder Scene! 

Act n, Scene iii.—Macduff enters and asks the Porter: 
“Was it so late, friend, ere you went to Bed, / That you doe 
lye so late?”. The second line is short, and appropriately, for 
the Porter is just waking up from his drunken sleep and so 
fumbles before he can answer. Hence the Porter’s reply, which 
forms a couple of hexameters in the Folio text, must not be 
turned into prose after Dr. Johnson and other editors (who 
include Wilson and Muir). Such a conversion will destroy the 
whole dramatic effort of the short verse “That you doe lye so 
late ?”. Shakespeare’s intention would be missed if the Porter 
were to answer Macduff’s question immediately. Macduff’s 
next question, addressed to the Porter, “Is thy Master stirring ?”, 
should not be mistaken for a short line; it is not verse but a part 
of the preceding prose dialogue. Verse begins with the next 
line “Our knocking has awak’d him... ”. The first short line 
to occur after this shows that the s-d, they move towards the inner 
door^ which Dover Wilson places hereabouts in his edition of 
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the play, is a little misplaced. Macduff says, “I know this is a 
joyfull trouble to you:/But yet ’tis one./”, and Macbeth 
rejoins, “The labour we delight in, Physicks paine:”. The gap 
after the short line, “But...one”, almost spells that s-d, they 
move towards the inner door; in placing it two lines above, as he 
docs, Wilson misses the inherent intention of the Folio text. 

Macduff goes in, and Lenox asks “Goes the King hence to 
day?”, and Macbeth answers “He does: he did appoint so.” 
Numbers of modern editions {e.g., the OA and the NA) print 
the lines so as to make them look like parts of the same verse- 
line. But taken together, they make for thirteen syllables. 
Evidently they are meant for two separate lines, each appro¬ 
priately short. Lenox’s query must have a gap before it to 
allow for Macbeth to turn back after having led Macduff to 
the inner door. The shortness of Macbeth’s answer allows for 
a subtle pause between “does” and “he”. The irony of the 
present tense in “does” is so grim that it pulls up the speaker 
himself and induces the spontaneous correction, “did”. The 
attempt of certain editors to normalize the two lines must 
therefore be discounted; Pope and others, for instance, omitted 
“He does”, while Steevens tried to save metre by re-lineation 
and reading ‘From hence’ for “hence”! 

Lenox’s next speech contains, as it should, several short lines. 
He goes on to describe the “unruly” night he has been through, 
the like of which his “young remembrance cannot paralell”, 
and it is in the fitness of things that he should be speaking with 
hushed pauses as he does in Ff: 

Lenox, The Night ha’s been unruly: 

Where we lay, our Chimneys were blowne downe. 

And (as they say) lamentings heard i’th’Ayre; 

Strange Schreemes of Death, 

And Prophecying, with Accents terrible. 

Of dyre Combustion, and confus’d Events, 

New hatch’d toth’ woful time. 

The obscure Bird clamor’d the live-long Night. 

Some say, the Earth was fevorous. 

And did shake. 

Mach, ’Twas a rough Night. 

Lenox, My young remembrance cannot paralell 
A feUow to it. 
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An uneasy hush appropriately precedes and follows “The 
Night.. .unruly”. “Strai^e.. .Death” claims a line by itself; 
in the context of the night’s happening it calls for that isolation 
and relief. A similar consideration would apply to the idea of 
the sickness of the earth in “Some.. .fevorous”. The contrac¬ 
tion in “New...time” points to a deliberate attempt to 
lengthen the pause after it—a pause that reinforces the epithet 
“wofuU” as nothing else perhaps could. “And did shake” goes 
with “’Twas a rough Night” to form a short line; the brevity 
of. Macbeth’s comment combines with the pause after it to 
indicate that his mind is elsewhere, thinking of the coming 
discovery of the murder and all that would follow. “A fellow 
to it” is short for obvious reasons: to allow for Macduff’s frantic 
re-entry. 

As for the apparent shortness of Macduff’s “O horror, horror, 
horror”, it would suffice to note that room is required for the 
gestures that must punctuate an outburst like this, not to speak 
of the force and intensity with which each word in the line 
must be spoken and which make it acquire more than its 
ordinary syllabic value. Macbeth and Lenox ask “What’s the 
matter?”—a short line, short because Macduff is too over¬ 
come to answer immediately: which is also the explanation of 
the shortness of Lenox’s query a little later: “Mcane you his 
Majestic ?”. (The actor playing the part of Macduff must speak 
accordingly: he must not miss the ‘message’ of the short lines). 
Capell’s attempt at ‘rectification’ by tacking on “Tongue nor 
Heartc” from the next line to Macduff’s “O.. .horror” and 
leaving “cannot conceive, nor name thee” to form a full line 
with “What’s the matter?”, though widely followed down to 
our own day, was merely gratuitous; and the attempt made in 
a number of modern editions^^® to complete “A fellow to it” 
and “O... horror” by tacking them on to each other, is mis¬ 
conceived. 

The shortness of Macduff’s “The great Doomes Image: 
Malcolme, Banquo” which requires a stressed syllable at the 
end to complete it metrically, is covered by what has been 
said about exclamations and shouts in Section I of this paper. 
All editorial attempts to fill out the line by adding after Banquo, 
words like rise: (Dr. Johnson) or all! (Lettsom) or up! (Cuning- 
ham) or by replacing Banquo with Donalbain, are misdirected.^'^ 
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The next short line comes in with the entry of Lady Macbeth: 
“What’s the Businesse ? / That such a hideous Trumpet calls 
to parley / The sleepers of the House ? speake, speake. /”. The 
construction shows that there can be no break after “Businesse”. 
The metrical gap is before the line, providing rodm for the 
alarum-bell to go (following Macduff’s command, “Ring the 
Bell”) and for the Lady’s ‘anxious’ entry. The third line of her 
speech is significantly short (by a foot); after “House” she 
pauses for a moment, waiting for an answer. Receiving none, 
she adds “speake, speake”. Macduff’s speech in response begins 
with a short line: “O gentle Lady”. Appropriately. Struggling 
with his own grief, he hesitates to break the stunning news to a 
woman—a “gentle” lady.^^® The last line of Banquo’s speech 
that follows, “And say, it is not so”, is of course cut off by the 
frantic entry of Macbeth, Lenox, and Rosse. 

The editors, as usual, have been at these short lines in one 
way or another. Theobald, for one, would ‘redeem’ Lady 
Macbeth’s “What’s the Businesse?” by excising “Ring the 
Bell” (which he would treat as a stage-direction) from the 
preceding line (spoken by Macduff): “To countenance this 
horror. Ring the Bell.” And Pope would take all the dramatic 
life out of the next two short lines by excising the second 
“speake” from “The sleepers.. .speake”, and “O” from “O 
gentle Lady”, so that the two might form a complete verse. 
Theobald has found quite a number of followers including 
Wilson and Muir; Pope, fortunately, not many outside his own 
century. Quite a few modern editors (e.g,, Craig, Cuningham, 
Wilson, Muir, etc.), while not accepting Pope’s excisions, treat 
the two lines at the same time as parts of the same verse! 

Macbeth’s speech, “Had I but dy’d an houre...ends 
with a short line: ‘‘Is left this Vault, to brag of.” There is a 
gap after the line, filled in, as in three previous instances, with 
the hurried entry of Malcolm and Donalbain. But there is also 
a pause—a fine, rhythmic one—after “Vault”; the whole 
statement reaches its climax with that word and then falls 
away in despairing accents in “to brag of”. 

The next t\fro short lines in the Folio text of the scene are: 
{Macduff) “Looke to the Lady”, and {Malcolm) “Why doe we 
hold our tongues,”. Editors generally treat the two as parts of 
the same verse. It is not metrically impossible to take them to- 
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gather, but a fuU line here would be out of keeping with the 
drama of the moment. It would be much better to treat them 
as two separate short lines. “Looke to the Lady” obviously 
requires a gap after it for necessary stage-action. As obviously, 
“Why.. .tongues” requires a gap before it; while the other 
characters ‘look to the lady*, Malcolm draws closer to Donal- 
bain and they confer in confidence. 

A number of short lines that follow have invited the usual 
editorial maltreatment: “(Do«a/.) What should be spoken 
here, / Where our Fate hid in an augure hole, / May rush, and 
seize us? Let’s away, / Our Tears are not yet brew’d. / {Mai.) 
Nor our strong sorrow / Upon the foot of Motion. / {Banq.) 
Looke to the Lady: /”. The first, second, third and the last 
two lines are short. The clue to the shortness of the first one is 
furnished by Malcolm’s question “Why doe we hold our 
tongues?” There is a pause before the line; Donalbain conti¬ 
nues to ‘hold his tongue’: overcome, he takes time to recover 
from his amazement. For the same reason, the next line begins 
with a slight pause, prepared for by the comma after the 
previous line. The Folio text, it is clear, does not intend these 
asides between the brothers to be a rapid, continuous dialogue, 
which, of course, they cannot (or, at any rate, should not) be, 
having regard to the state of their minds. Guningham’s sug¬ 
gestion about reading ‘whereout’ for “Where” (he has no 
doubt that this is ‘the true reading’!)^^® is accordingly un¬ 
acceptable. The pause or pauses involved in the next line are 
similarly explained, and they leave room, moreover, for an 
appropriate gesture to lend life to “Let’s away”. The lacuna 
after “Upon.. .Motion” almost spells the stage-direction, 
enter waiting-women, which Dover Wilson puts in here in the 
margin, while the one after “Looke to the Lady” seems to 
spell Lady Macbeth is carried out, which successive editors led by 
Rowe have put in here in the margin for two centuries and a 
half. Needless to add, there are no stage-directions hereabouts 
in the Folio text, simply because they are immanent in the 
short lines and need not be separately specified as such. This 
is yet another instance in passing of how a stagef-direction that 
would otherwise stand isolated from the drama proper is run 
by Shakespeare into the text itself to form an organic part of 
the verse-structure simply by curtailing his lines. All editorial 
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attempts that have been made since Pope’s time to get rid of 
one or more of these short lines by various re-arrangements^^* 
must, therefore, be discounted. Equally to be discounted is the 
common editorial tendency to treat the last two short lines as 
parts of the same verse (Pope even going so far as to retrench 
“Upon” to ‘On’!). Apart from the considerations just urged, 
the fact that together they would total twelve syllables^^* must 
give us a pause before we maltreat them in that fashion. It is 
strange that they should lead Muir to suspect a cut hereabouts I 
Another crop of short lines towards the end of the scene has 
provided further embarrassment for the editors. 

Male. What will you doe? 

Let’s not consort with them: 

To show an unfelt Sorrow, is an Office 

Which the false man do’s easie. 

He to England. 

Dm, To Ireland, I: 

Our seperated fortune shall keepe us both the safer: 

Where we are, there’s Daggers in mens Smiles; 

The neere in blood, the neerer bloody. 

Male. This murtherous Shah that’s shot. 


So FI. Malcolm waits for the other characters, who have just 
left, to be out of hearing, and then turns to Donalbain and 
asks: “What.. .doe?”. Hence the shortness of this line. The 
next one, too, begins with a pause; Malcolm pauses for an 
answer to his question, and receiving none, speaks again. Ailer 
“easie” there is a pause again; Malcolm pauses to think it out 
and then announces his plan: “He to England”. Donalbain 
similarly thinks out his before announcing it: hence the gap 
between “England” and “To Ireland”. The line, “Our 
seperated... safer”, is so much longer than the norm (14 
syllables) as to suggest the extreme likelihood of two short lines 
(“Our.. .fortune / Shall.. .safer:”) having been mistakenly run 
into each other. The first of the two short lines is preceded by a 
gap filled in with a questioning look or/and gesture on Mal¬ 
colm’s part (‘Why to Ireland ? Why not to England with me?’), 
which leads to Donalbain’s explanation: “Our separated for¬ 
tune, etc.”. After “safer” a solemn pause would form a fitting 
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prelude to the matter and tone of the next statement, and 
perhaps offer room at the same time for an appropriate gesture 
presaging the word “Daggers”. The pause before the short 
line “This murtherous.. .shot” provides room for a nod of 
concurrence on the speaker’s part, Malcolm fully agreeing with 
what Donalbain has just said. Starting with Rowe, editors 
down to this day have taken all this life out of the three speeches 

by re-lineating them thus;... them :... office ... England _ 

fortune .. .are ^.. .blood,.. .shot. And readers of Macbeth have still 
been reading this debased and insipid version under the im¬ 
pression that they are reading Shakespeare. 

Act n, Scene iv.—Editorial impcrcipience has eliminated 
some fine pauses of wonder from this scene of portents. “And 
Duncans Horses, / (A thing most strange, and certain) /”—^so 
Rosse in Ff. Both lines being short, a pause starts after “Horses” 
and extends into the next line—a long wondering pause as 
Rosse thinks of the strangeness of the phenomenon he is going 
to speak of—a fitting prelude to the parenthesis (what better 
expression of the sense of strangeness than silence?). Rosse 
ends with another short line “Make Warre with Mankinde”, 
followed by two others in succession: {Old Man) “’Tis said, 
they eate each other.” / {Rosse) “They did so: / To th’amaze- 
ment of mine eyes that look’d upon’t.” Another long wondering 
pause, this time on the part of both speakers, starts after “Man¬ 
kinde” and extends into the next line. A break after “said” 
reinforces the marvel of the next statement. There is no pause 
after “other”, “They did so” following immediately and being 
followed by a long pause once again, providing room for that 
kind of look and gesture that would lend truth and life to the 
word “amazement” in the next line. (To take the two lines, 
“’Tis.. .other” and “They did so”, together is metrically 
possible but dramatically inadvisable.) The next short line in 
the scene, “Heere comes the good Macduffe'\ hardly needs an 
explanation. 

Pope and Steevens between them have seen to it that not a 
single short line occurs between “And Duncans Horses” and 
“Heere.. .Macduffe", and, deplorably as ever, their combined 
re-lineation“« is still the standard text of this part of the play. 

The next short line, “Carried to Colmekill”, is another fine 
specimen of one. Spoken by Macduff in response to Rosse’s 
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query, “Where is Duncans body ?” (which goes with the previous 
line, “To be invested”), it begins with a pause because it is 
spoken with a gulp, the pause being thus a fine measure of the 
silent sorrow of this loyal liegeman of Duncan over the death 
and burial of his master. * 

Towards the end of the scene we have Rosse’s “Farewell, 
Father”: a line by itself. Preceded by a valedictory gesture on 
Rosse’s part, it ends with one of benediction on the part of the 
Old Man, prefacing his words in the next line “Gods benyson 
go with you...”. 

Act m, Scene i. —^When Lady Macbeth says on her entry 
that if Banquo had been forgotten, it would have been “as a 
gap in our great Feast, / And all-thing unbecomming. /”,Mac¬ 
beth must of course show complete agreement with the senti¬ 
ment expressed, and so the line “And.. .unbecomming” is left 
short to provide room for a gesture of approval on the part of 
Macbeth, who speaks next, “To night we hold a solemne 
Supper sir”, which is a full line. 

Banquo’s speech that follows ends with a short line: “For 
ever knit.” Having regard to the sentiment he expresses—^how 
his duties are for ever knit to the royal command “with a most 
indissoluble tye”—, he must of course finish up with an appro¬ 
priate bow. Hence the shortness of the line, the length of the 
gap (six syllables) being a good measure of the deference he 
shows. 

The next short line in the scene occurs in a significant context: 
(Mac. to Banquo) “We should have else desir’d your good 
advice/..../In this dayes Councell: but wee’le take to 
morrow. / Is’t farrc you ride? /”. The question forms a line by 
itself: a short line with a gap of six syllables. The gap cannot 
be after it, since Banquo’s reply, “As farre, my Lord, as will 

fill up the time_”, is immediate. The pause, therefore, must 

be before the line; it seems that the irony of the last word of 
the preceding line, “to morrow”, is so ghastly that it makes 
even Macbeth pause for a moment or two before he puts his 
meaningful question. A highly subtle pause, linked to a signi¬ 
ficant sequel, occurs after Banquo’s promise, “My Lord, I will 
not”—a hemistich spoken in reply to Macbeth’s “Faile not 
our Feast” (which, incidentally, goes with the previous line 
to form a complete verse). Preceded and followed by full lines. 
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it stands by itself and necessarily involves a five-syllable-long 
pause, which cannot be before it since the promise is made in 
immediate response to Macbeth’s “Faile not our Feast”. Little 
does Banquo know at the moment how true he is speaking; he 
does not, indeed, fail: his ghost attends the banquet. The pause 
after the promise serves to give it a vaguely ominous feel. That 
is all we sense and need to sense at the moment; the significance 
of it we realize only three scenes later. The actor playing Mac¬ 
beth, who speaks the next line immediately after Banquo’s 
promise, misses Shakespeare’s intention altogether. 

Of these four short lines, the first and the fourth have been, 
mercifully enough, let off unscathed by editors—as, perhaps, 
unredeemable. Not so the second and the third, nor those that 
follow. Pope disposed of the second and the third by a re- 
lineation^^’ which, rather fortunately, has found few followers 
outside his own century. The reverse, however, has been the 
case with what he did to the following short lines (spoken by 
Macbeth): “Adieu, till you returne at Night. / Goes Fleance 
with you? /”. The first one leaves room for an obvious gesture. 
The second is preceded^^® by a sinister pause, of which Pope 
would deprive us by transferring “Adieu” to the previous line^^® 
and reducing the two lines to one: ‘Till.. .your?’. The depriva¬ 
tion still continues for the reader of the play, for Pope’s re- 
lineation has since been followed down to this day by nearly 
all editors. And the deprivation extends to the auditor if the 
actor speaks the line according to Pope’s re-lincation, without 
the sinister pause before “Goes” which Shakespeare so clearly 
intends. 

Macbeth’s next speech in the Folio text contains as many as 
four short lines, and editors have not of course let it pass un¬ 
treated: 


Farwell. 

Let every man be master of his time, 

Till seven at Night, to make societie 
The sweeter welcome: 

We will keepe our selfe till Supper time alone: 
While then, God be with you. 

Sirrha, a word with you: Attend those men 
Our pleasure? 
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The gap after “Farwell” provides not only for a suitable gesture 
and the exit of Banquo but also for Macbeth turning round 
thereafter to address the rest of the gathering. As he politely 
dismisses them, the pause after “welcome” almost ei^ables us to 
visualize him beaming graciously as he does so. Exeunt Lords is 
the Folio s-d against the next short line “While.. .you”, but 
this is not the only action that fills in the gap after it; there are 
in addition Macbeth beckoning to his servant and the latter 
coming up to him. The shortness of the last line leaves room 
for an affirmative gesture on the part of the servant, preluding 
his words “They are, my Lord, without the Pallace Gate”. 
Editors since Rowe have been re-arranging these lines in 
different ways, all evidently agreeing with Muir that ‘the Folio 
arrangement of these lines cannot be right’ 

Macbeth’s next speech has in Ff short lines at the beginning 
and at the end, and editors have been at them as usual. 

Bring them before us. 

To be thus, is nothing, but to be safely thus: 

Our feares in Banquo stickc deepe, 

And in his Royaltie of Nature reignes that 

Which would be fear’d. ‘Tis much he dares. 


The first line is short for obvious reasons, while the third would 
permit a gesture to bring the phrase “sticke deepe” to life on 
the stage. Even without the gesture, the line would still bring 
that phrase to life by its very shortness which would permit the 
drawing out of a significant long vowel: the fears stick very 
deep indeed. How deep is shown by the next short line, “Which 
... dares”, involving, as it does and should, a distinct pause of 
unease after the word “fear’d”. Between them, this pause and 
the enhancement of the word “deepe” bring out the “feares” 
of Macbeth in a way which words, however many, could, 
perhaps, hardly do. Of all this dramatic potency the passage 
has been robbed by Rowe and Pope, who, between them, have 
eliminated all the three short lines by re-lineation, and editors 
have still been reproducing their lifeless version (.. .nothing ^... 
Banquo ... nature ... dares^?^^ 

Macbeth ends this speech of his with a pair of short lines 
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“And champion me to th’utterance. / Who’s there?”. Editors 
since Pope have of course promptly coupled the two lines to¬ 
gether to form a complete verse; but two separate short lines 
are more in keeping with the expected stage-action hereabouts. 
Macbeth pauses after “utterance” as approaching footsteps are 
heard. He calls out “Who’s there?”, and enter, bowing, the 
servant and the two murderers—a sufficient equivalent for the 
four feet wanting after “there”. 

As Macbeth proceeds to sound the murderers, it is only to 
be expected that, initially, he would speak slowly and deli¬ 
berately, with pauses, speeding up as he gets to be surer of his 
hirelings. Ff provide just such a text of the dialogue, rich in 
short lines in the initial speeches of Macbeth, not so in the 
later ones. Thus Macbeth’s speech beginning “Well then”, 
totalling eleven lines plus part of a twelfth, has as many as 
seven short lines; his next one, nine lines in all, has as many as 
six. But all his subsequent speeches in the dialogue, totalling 
fifty-eight lines, yield not more than five short lines. Editors 
since Rowe have spoiled this significant text by so re-lineating 
the two earlier speeches of Macbeth as to rob them of all their 
short lines. 

The short lines in the later speeches may now be considered. 
The contractions in the line “Not i’th worst ranke of Manhood, 
say’t” show that the line has been deliberately shortened so as 
to give Macbeth the opportunity for a pause after “say’t” as 
if he were waiting for a response to his challenge. Rowe set the 
bad example, followed since by a long line of editors, of killing 
the drama of the line to save the metre by expanding the con¬ 
tractions. Cuningham describes the Folio line as ‘very faulty’ 

Macbeth’s last speech but one in the scene begins in Ff with 
these fines: “Your Spirits shine through you. / Within this 
houre, at most, /”. The first fine is preceded by and goes with 
“Though our Lives—”, spoken by the First Murderer. The 
two fines taken together would still be short of the norm by 
one syllable, and scansion would show that the missing syllable 
is exactly where it should be in this fine, viz, after “Lives”. 
The First Murderer has not completed his statement (the dash 
after “Lives” is the Folio punctuation) when Macbeth butts 
in with a gesture of hearty approval (doing duty for the missing 
syllable), which he baclu up with the words “You.. .your”. 
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Then, coming closer to the murderers (hence the shortness of 
the second line), he proceeds to confide to them his secret 
instructions. This dramatic structure of the verse was destroyed 
by Pope who put the two lines together, curtailing “Within” to 
‘in’^*® and making the First Murderer’s “Though our Lives—” 
go with the previous line (spoken by the Second Murderer): 
“Performe what you command us.” Editors since Pope have 
been, more or less, following in his footsteps. 

Significant short lines also occur in the Folio text of the 
speeches of the murderers. Thus the Second Murderer ends 
one of his speeches with “To spight the World”, and the First 
Murderer follows up with “And I another,”. The two lines of 
course go with each other; even then, they are a little short of 
the norm, leaving room for a gesture of spiting in between. 
Several modern editors (including Wilson and Muir) would 
have a full line here by bringing down “I doe” from the 
preceding line. The Folio lineation (with a vivid gesture consti¬ 
tuting the third foot) is much better. 

The speech beginning “And I another” ends in Ff with a 
short line, “To mend it, or be rid on’t.”, which is followed by 
a full line (spoken by Macbeth): “Both of you know Banquo 
was your Enemie.” The short line leaves room for just that 
kind of prelusive gesture that would lend added vigour to 
Macbeth’s assertion. A similar purpose is served by the next 
short line, “True, my Lord.”, which is followed by Macbeth’s 
“So is he mine: and in such bloody distance,”. Editors since 
Rowe have seen to it that both the short lines are completed 
by dividing Macbeth’s “Both.. .Enemie” between them! 

The Second Murderer’s “Performe what you command us”, 
already quoted, is short in Ff, leaving room after it, as needed, 
for a gesture on the part of the two murderers placing them¬ 
selves at Macbeth’s command. Pope’s re-lineation, referred to 
earlier, cuts out that room. 

Two successive short lines crop up towards the close of the 
scene in Ff. Macbeth speaks: “.. .resolve your selves apart, / 
lie come to you anon.”, and the Murderers: “We are resolv’d, 
my Lord.” Editors have a way of treating the two short lines 
as parts of the same verse, even though that makes for a 
hexameter (which Hanmer, for one, forestalls by dropping 
“my Lord”). The context (“resolve.. .apart”), however, makes 
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it. clear that two separate short lines are intended. After “anon” 
the two murderers go “apart” and confer together. Presendy 
they come forward and amiounce: “We.. .Lord.” 

Act m, Scene ii.—^The scene well illustrates the subtlety 
and depth of Shakespeare’s short lines, showing how he can 
and does bring out states of mind and soul and unfold whole 
chapters in the spiritual history of a character simply by curtail¬ 
ing his verse. Lady Macbeth enters and asks “Is Banquo gone 
from Court?”, but the actress playing that character would 
miss Shakespeare’s intention absolutely were she to start speak¬ 
ing immediately on entry. For the line is short, which shows 
that the Lady enters in silence—a brooding silence that reveals 
more than words could the crisis her soul has been passing 
through. The vacuum before the line almost spells the next 
short one: “Nought’s had, all’s spent”. In this latter the 
shortening has been carried further by means of contractions, 
leaving a six-syllable-long lacuna, which we might cut up into 
three pauses (each a foot long): one before the line, one in the 
middle, one at the end—a “nought” before, a “nought” after, 
a “nought” in between. There could hardly be a finer case of 
correspondence of form and content—of coincidence of metrical 
and spiritual voids. Editors to this day have an obtuse way of 
making this line go with the preceding part-lines (“For a few 
words. / Madame, I will.”) to form a hexameter, not even 
allowing a metrical hiatus for the servant’s exit. Steevens, for 
one, goes even so far as to suggest omission of “Nought’s had” 
to keep the verse within the limits of a pentameter! 

Macbeth’s first speech in the scene contains in Ff a number 
of excruciating short lines. The first two, “But let the &amc of 
things dis-joynt, / Both the Worlds suffer, /”, underline the para¬ 
dox of defiance^^* to which he is driven by the very anguish of 
his despair. The first one is completed by a gesture of tearing 
things apart, the disintegration in his own self being thus pro¬ 
jected outside. The second would permit part of the five- 
syllable-long gap being placed before it and part after, a gesture 
prelusive to “Both” starting the line and one expressive of the 
word “suffer” ending it. No words, perhaps, could express the 
speaker’s soul-torment as well as the anguished pause afier the 
next short line: “Then on the torture of the Minde to lye / In 
restless extasic. /”. Two intensely wistful pauses come to mark 
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the next two short lines as Macbeth’s whole being hungers for 
the peace his victim has found in the grave; the lines are 
^'Duncane is in his Grave:” and “Gan touch him further.”. The 
former gains in appeal from a wistful pause, four-syllable-long, 
after it. The latter goes with “Come on:” (spoken by Lady 
Macbeth) to form a line short of the norm by three syllables. 
Another wistful pause occupies this three-syllable-long gap, and 
almost enables the reader to visualize the speaker’s “rugged 
Lookes” to which Lady Macbeth refers presently. All these fine 
effects were spoiled by Rowe who tacked “Duncane... Grave” 
on to the previous line “In restlesse extasie” (an atrocity that 
nearly all editors have been perpetrating since), and by Gapell 
et aL who placed after “Come on” “Gentle my Lord” trans¬ 
ferred from the line following and rearranged the subsequent 
lines accordingly. ‘The Folio is manifestly imperfect here’, com¬ 
ments Cuningham, who proposes the insertion of “Dear my 
lord” after “Comeon”!i25 

Macbeth’s next speech has two consecutive short lines: 
“Unsafe the while, that wee must lave / Our Honors in these 
flattering streames, /”. A pause of unease before “Unsafe”; a 
pained gesture of laving after “streams”. Editors led by Rowe, 
Pope and Steevens have been struggling with these lines, trying 
to get rid of the one or the other or both the pauses, Muir 
(who follows Steevens’s re-lineation^*®: .. .we.. .streams) de¬ 
claring that ‘the Folio line-division is wrong here, and some¬ 
thing may be missing’ 

The next short line (also spoken by Macbeth), “Hath rung 
Nights yawning Peale”, has something of a pealing sound about 
itself, enough to fill in with its reverberation the gap of two 
feet after it. The consequent pause on the speaker’s part in¬ 
tensifies the terror of his announcement: “There shall be done 
a deed of dreadful note.” A good measure of the frightfulness 
of this line is the shortness of the one that follows (spoken by 
Lady Macbeth): “What’s to be done?”. Macbeth’s announce¬ 
ment, with its d^s of death and destruction,^®® reduces the Lady 
to bewildered silence for quite a few moments. It is a pity that 
aU these finenesses of the Folio text should be lost on the editors 
who have still been repeating the outrage done to these lines 
by Rowe who transferred “There shall be done” to the previous 
line. Rowe, too, they have still been preferring to Shakespeare 
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in their dealings with the last short line in the Folio text of 
the scene: “Which keepes me pale. Light thickens, / And the 
Crow makes Wing toth’ Rookie Wood:’*. Rowe transferred 
“And the Crow” to the line preceding. This of course facilitates 
the iambic scansion of the two lines, but a pause after “pale” 
would be more natural and more to the point than one after 
“Wood”. Macbeth pauses after “pale” and turns his gaze to¬ 
wards the scene as visible through the windows of the room 
where they are talking. Pointing to it, he resumes: “Light 
thickens_”. 

Act m. Scene iii. —^The Folio text of this scene of action 
provides short lines just where the action requires them. Thus: 
“3. Hearke, I heare Horses. / Banquo within. Give us a light 
there, hoa. / 2. Then ’tis hee:”. “Hearke.. .Horses” goes with 
the previous line “The subject of our Watch” to form a full 
one; “Give.. .hoa” with “Then ’tis hee” to form a line short 
of the norm by a foot (“Then ’tis hee” is best treated as an 
anapaest). After “Horses” they of course listen when Banquo’s 
voice is heard within; the line “Give...hee” should begin 
therefore with a natural pause. Hence the shortness of the 
Folio line, which seems to me to be preferable to Pope’s re- 
lineation (almost universally followed) which seeks to regularize 
the verse into a complete hexameter by bringing up “The rest” 
from the next line, “The rest, that are within the note of ex¬ 
pectation”, and expanding “ ’tis” into ‘it is’. There seems to 
be no particular metrical necessity to subtract syllables from 
“The rest.. .expectation”; it is not at all impossible to make 
it an iambic hexameter by pronouncing “expectation” as a 
trisyllable, and an alexandrine is by no means an unusual 
variation on an iambic pentameter. 

Three short lines follow each other when Banquo is set upon 
by the murderers: “O, Trecherie! / Flye good Fleans, flye, flye, 
flye,/Thou may’st revenge. O Slave!/”. The context has 
Banquo speaking: “It will be Raync to Night.”, to which the 
First Murderer immediately adds “Let it come downe.”, the 
two speeches together forming a complete verse. The blows 
start ‘raining* before “O Trecherie!”: hence the metrical gap; 
besides, the force and intensity of the “O” give it the value of 
more than one syllable. In the next line Banquo should speak 
each of the three closing the line with all the strength that 

16 
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is left him yet, so that each becomes the equivalent of two 
syllables; the shortness of the line makes this possible, and as a 
result, each Jlye comes to constitute a foot by itself, and the 
line becomes the equivalent of a pentameter. The next line has 
a gasping pause between “revenge” and “O”, and a metrical 
gap after “Slave” filled in with Banquo’s death and Fleance’s 
escape. Needless to add, the Folio text contains no stage- 
directions hereabouts; the short lines have, by their very short¬ 
ness, the effect of suggesting and incorporating the necessary 
stage-directions. Hanmer spoiled the passage by coupling the 
first two lines together, and here editors have still been bearing 
him company. Pope, in addition, dropped the word “good” 
so that the two lines might well go together metrically, and he 
too found a few followers in his own century. Pope and a few 
eighteenth-century editors, moreover, were inclined to regard 
“Thou.. .Slave!” as going with the next line (“Who did strike 
out the Light?”) to form a complete verse. 

The way the scene ends in Ff is worth a passing notice: 

3. There’s but one downe: the Sonne is fled. 

2. We have lost 

Best halfe of our Affaire. 

1. Well, let’s away, and say how much is done. 

“There’s.. .lost” forms a complete verse. “Best.. .Affaire” is 
short, followed by a pause: the murderers stand crestfallen for 
a moment or two. The last line is a full, not a short, one, which 
shows that the interval between the speech and the action of 
departure is almost nil; in other words, hardly has the line 
been spoken (and it is spoken fast) when the murderers dash 
out of the stage, as they should. Muir misses these subtleties of 
the Folio text when he re-lineates thus: ‘Best...away, / And... 
done.’ So did Pope and Malone who, by two different kinds 
of re-lineation, got rid of the short line “Best.. .Affaire”. Both 
have had followers. 

Act III9 Scene iv.—Ff start the scene right away with a series 
of short lines, and the editors have been ailer them as usual: 

Mach, You know your owne d^^rees, sit downe;* 

At first and last, the hearty welcome.* 
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Lords. Thanks to your Majesty.* 

Macb. Our selfe will mingle with Society,* 

And play the humble Host:* 

Our Hostesse keepes her State, but in best time 
We will require her welcome.* 

La. Pronounce it for me, Sir, to all our Friends, 

For my heart speakes, they are welcome.* 

The asterisked lines are all short, each serving an obvious stage- 
purpose. After the first one the guests “sit downe” as bidden. 
A hearty gesture of welcome fills out the second. A ceremonial 
bow precedes the third, after which, moreover, Macbeth starts 
moving round the table “to mingle with Society**, as he says. 
He continues doing so along with and after the fourth, and 
along with the fifth. The clue to the shortness of the fifth one 
is furnished by the next statement, “Our Hostesse keepes her 
State**. After “Host** Lady Macbeth ‘ascends to her throne’, 
as Dover Wilson has it in his edition of the play. But this 
extraneous stage-direction is a poor substitute for the organic 
one that in the Folio text is built into the very structure of the 
verse-line “And.. .Host**. As the Lady seats herself in her 
‘chair of state*, Macbeth points to her and speaks again: “Our 
Hostesse. ..**. He pauses after “her welcome** and beams at 
her. As for the short line spoken by Lady Macbeth, she and 
her guests of course complete it, the former with an appropriate 
gesture of welcome and the latter by rising and bowing to her. 

Even short lines so necessary as these from the simple stage 
point of view have not escaped editorial interference. Johnson, 
Capell, and Delius made short work of the first three short 
lines, the first two by ending the first line with ‘first*, Delius by 
ending it with ‘last*. They have had a host of followers down 
to the present century: thus, Cuningham follows Delius; Wilson 
and Muir, Johnson and Capell. Keightley, for another, tried 
to get rid of the fifth and sixth short lines by making one line 
of “And... keepes”. 

The Folio text of the remainder of the scene is rich in short 
lines. The next two are of more than ordinary significance; 

\Macb^ Be large in mirth, anon wee’l drinke a Measure 
The Table round. There’s blood upon thy face. 

Mur. *l’is Banquo*s then. 
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Macb. ’Tis better thee without, then he within. 

Is he dispatch’d? 

Mur. My Lord his throat is cut, that I did for him. 

Macb. Thou art the best o’th’Cut-throats, 

Yet hee’s good that did the like for Fleans: * 

“ ’Tis Banquo's then” is a short line of two feet only with the 
pause—a considerable one—entirely after it (for the murderer’s 
speech must be in immediate response to Macbeth’s remark: 
“There’s.. .face”). The F text evidently intends that Macbeth 
should be contemplating aghast that blood-mark on the 
murderer’s face for quite a few moments before he speaks again. 
It is highly important for the sequel that he should be doing 
so. This fine intention of the F text is missed by Muir who re¬ 
arranges the lines thus:.. .measure.. .round. .. .face. .. .then. Tt 
is better’, he writes in justification of his re-lineation, ‘to have 
the metrical gap before these words [“There’s.. .face”] than 
after. A pause is necessary while Macbeth goes to the door, and 
one is undesirable either before or after the speech of the 
murderer.’^®® Muir’s lineation is quite a possible one, but the 
F one undoubtedly makes for much the more significant text. 
As for Macbeth’s going to the door, action and speech here 
are of course simultaneous. Macbeth makes towards the door, 
half turning towards his guests, as he speaks the words “Be 
large.. .round.” 

Having missed all this significance of the F text, it is no 
wonder that Muir should find it in himself to do away with 
the next two short lines in the extract quoted by ending the 
lines thus:.. .within. .. .cut; .. .cut-throats;. ‘This arrangement 
of the lines’, he says, ‘eliminates the superfluous break after 
dispatch* The fact of the matter is that the break intended 
by the F text is not after but before the query; it cannot be 
after, for the murderer’s reply is immediate and unhesitating. 
As a break it is not ‘superfluous’ at all. After “within” Macbeth 
falls to contemplating that blood-mark over again. Once more, 
it is of crucial importance for the sequel that he should do so. 
As for the line, “Thou.. .Cut-throats”, it should remain short 
as in the F text (which, it may be noted, seeks to make it as 
short- as possible by deliberate contractions that numerous 
editors led by Pope and Gapell have been unable to stand). 
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leaving room, as it should, for a commendatory gesture either 
before or after it. 

The murderer’s next speech, announcing the escape of 
Fleance, begins in Ff with a short line of two feet only: “Most 
Royall Sir’*. Most appropriately, for, being a confession of 
failure, it must be an embarrassed speech, faltcringly spoken. 
“Fleans is scap’d’’, says the murderer, on the heels of which 
statement comes Macbeth’s, “Then comes my Fit againe:’*, 
the two together forming a complete verse. This leaves the 
next line, “I had else been perfect’’, short. The pause of two 
feet that intervenes between it and the preceding line is a good 
measure of the “Fit” that Macbeth speaks of, betokened by 
some appropriate gesture. Pope made the two lines, “Then... 
againe” and “I.. .perfect”, one, and Rowe disposed of both 
the short lines, “Thou.. .Cut-throats” and “Most Royall Sir”, 
by ending the lines .. .good.. .it^.. .Mon~pareill. Both have had 
to this day a large following! 

The next two short lines in the F text are generally treated 
by editors as parts of a single hexameter, but it is much better 
that they should be taken as two separate lines. The lines are 
“Meeting were bare without it.” (spoken by Lady Macbeth) 
and “Sweet Remembrancer:” (spoken by Macbeth). Between 
them comes in the Folio s-d, Enter the Ghost of Banquo, and sits 
in MacbetWs place. It is not that a metrical gap is needed for 
the entry of the Ghost, which of course is simultaneous with 
the speeches. A metrical gap is required after “it” for a gesture 
of amends on Macbeth’s part, and another after “Remem¬ 
brancer” for an appropriate gesture to prelude the lines that 
follow: “Now good digestion waite on Appetite....”. The 
entry of the Ghost leads up to a number of vivid short lines 
with built-in stage-directions: 

Macb, The Table’s full. 

Lenox. Hcere is a place reserv’d Sir. 

. Mach. Where? 

Lenox. Heere my good Lord. 

What is’t that moves your Highnesse? 

Macb. Which of you have done this? 

Lords. What, my good Lord? 

Macb. Thou canst not say I did it: never shake 
Thy goary lockes at me. 
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The pause before “Where?” and after “Lord”, “Highness?” 
and “me” are so suggestive as to render comments on their 
significance—the “flawes and starts” they find room for and 
the speechless horror they evoke—superfluous. Equajly super¬ 
fluous would be comment on such a hectic short line as “Behold, 
lookc, loe, how say you:”. The speech of Macbeth where this 
line occurs, ends with a short line: “Shall be the Mawes of 
Kytes.” After “Kytes” he keeps on looking at the apparition 
till it vanishes. Lady Macbeth speaks next: “What? quite un- 
mann’d in folly.”—a short line that begins with a reproachful 
pause. 

Even short lines so obviously necessary as these have not 
escaped mauling at the hands of editors. Thus Gapell joined 
“Heerc...Lord” and “What.. .Highnesse?” into one line 
(Steevens going even so far as to drive out “good” to find room 
for “Where?” in the line). This re-lineation by Gapell still 
provides the standard text of this speech of Lenox. Dover 
Wilson, once more, would have it both ways by adopting 
Gapell’s re-lineation and putting in at the same time four dots 
between “Lord” and “What” to indicate ‘a long pause’! It 
was Gapell again who spoiled “Behold.. .you” by tacking it 
on to the previous line “Prythee see there:”, which, however, 
the Folio text intends to go with the line preceding, “You 
lookc but on a stoole.” Here, again, Gapell has to this day a 
large following (which, however, just for once, excludes Muir). 
As for the two short lines, “Shall.. .Kytes” and “What?... 
folly”, the fact that in combination they would run into thirteen 
syllables has not prevented most editors from treating them as 
parts of the same verse (Steevens suggests omission of “in folly” 
to facilitate the process!). 

The re-appearance of the Ghost occasions similar short lines. 
There are pauses before and after “What man dare, I dare:”— 
pauses eloquent of Macbeth’s looks and behaviour at the 
moment. Pauses, again, before and after Lady Macbeth’s re¬ 
proach “You have displac’d the mirth,”—she comes closer to 
Macbeth, reproves him aside,and follows up after “mirth” 
with a censorious pause. Macbeth’s answer to her reproach 
begins with a short line, “Gan such things be,” preceded by a 
long pause of wonder that serves for a very appropriate pro¬ 
logue to the passage he speaks. The metrical hiatus here be- 
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fepmes thus an organic part of the verse-structure, throwing out 
one filament towards “admir’d** in the line immediately pre¬ 
ceding (“Broke the good meeting, with most admir’d disorder’* 
—spoken by Lady Macbeth), and another towards “wonder” 
and “strange” in the passage spoken by Macbeth. It is such a 
pity that this fine Folio text should be murdered by Rowe and 
successive editors down to our own day with this obtuse rc- 
lineation: ‘You.. .meeting, / With.. .be,’. 

The short lines we next come across in the Folio text of the 
scene are four consecutive ones: 

[Z.(z.] But go at once. 

Len. Good night, and better health 

Attend his Majesty.* 

La. A kinde goodnight to all.** Exit Lords, 

Mach. It will have blood they say:* 

Blood will have Blood:* 

The asterisked lines are short. Editors have a standard way of 
treating the first and the second as parts of a hexameter. It is 
much better, however, dramatically, to take them as separate 
lines, each short. After “Majesty”, the ‘Lords’ rise and bow; 
after “all” they go out. The next two short lines are punctuated, 
as they should be, with sombre pauses. The shortness of the 
last one, moreover, permits of each of the two Blood's being 
dwelt upon by the speaker as they should be. The lines, there¬ 
fore, are definitely spoiled if they are coupled together as, un¬ 
fortunately, they have been by editors since Rowe. 

Act m, Scene vi.—Ff start the scene with a couple of short 
lines: “My former Speeches, / Have but hit your Thoughts / 
Which can interpret farther...”. Editors since Rowe have 
been making one pentameter line out of the two. It is perfectly 
possible to do so, but that does not necessarily prove that the 
Folio lineation is wroi^. There is quite a case for it. The inten¬ 
tion to treat the two lines as separate short lines with a definite 
break in between, comes out clearly from the Folio punctuation: 
a comma after “Speeches”, which is grammatically unnecessary 
and even undesirable. The punctuation is dramatic rather 
than grammatic, and the lineation similarly is governed by 
dramatic rather than metric considerations. The scene is sup- 
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posed to Open in the midst of a dialogue which has already 
started off the stage, and we must assume the first line to start 
at a moment of silence in that dialogue. For the moment both 
the speakers, Lenox and the Lord, are thinking over what they 
have said to and heard from each other so far. Accorcfingly the 
first line begins with a pause, and Lenox on the stage would 
very probably miss Shakespeare’s intention if he did not observe 
this pause and started speaking right away on entrance. Another 
pause begins after “Speeches” and extends into the next line, 
where the entire pause must be before the line and none after 
it since there is no punctuation after “Thoughts” (though one 
might have been normally expected) and the verse runs on 
to . the next line. The two pauses, the one after the first line 
and the one before the second, combined, make for a long 
break which enables the second line to be spoken with a force 
and emphasis that would not have been possible if the line 
had been a part of a longer one. Moreover, the idea of the 
second line gains in relief from its isolation; it would shrink 
in importance if the line had to merge itself into a longer one 
as it has to in Rowe’s re-lineation. 

The next two short lines in the scene, {Lord) “Prepares for 
some attempt of Warre.” {Lenox) “Sent he to Macduffe?^*, are 
commonly regarded by editors as parts of a single verse. So 
too the two concluding lines: {Lenox) “Under a hand accurs’d.”/ 
{Lord) “He send my Prayers with him.” The fact that in each 
case the two lines together run into thirteen syllables makes it 
likelier that two separate short lines are intended. In the first 
case Lenox has just had from the Lord a mixture of news good 
and bad: Malcolm and Macduff have been trying to mount 
an invasion of Scotland with English help, and Macbeth has 
been preparing “for some attempt of Warre”; the prospect of 
deliverance is there, but at the cost, it seems, of a bloody war. 
Quite a moment for an anxious pause in the conversation, and 
the Folio text does provide it in the shape of two consecutive 
short lines with a gap between them (there is none, incidentally, 
either before the first line or after the second; the former is 
preceded by a run-on-line, and the query in the latter is im¬ 
mediately answered by the Lord). In the second case, a gesture 
of invocation on the part of Lenox (he invokes “some holy 
Angell” to “flye to the Court of England....”) and one of 
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prayer on the part of the Lord complete the line “Under... 
^Iccurs’d”. 

Act rV, Scene i.—Macbeth says to the Second Apparition 
“Had I three eares, Il*d heare thee.’*—a line short of the norm 
by a foot and a half. Evidently it is intended that the Appari¬ 
tion’s speech that follows (beginning “Be bloody, bold, and 
resolute:”) must not start immediately after “thee”, but that 
a few moments of tense silence should intervene between the 
two speeches, Macbeth on the qui vive all the while for the 
prognostications to come. This intention of the Folio text is 
entirely missed in the Steevens-Reed and the Malone-Boswell 
Variorum and in Singer’s edition, where the first line of the 
Apparition’s speech is made to end at “bold,”, consequential 
re-adjustments being made in the lineation of the remainder 
of the speech—all which dilutes the dramatic tension of the 
moment and, in addition, destroys the rhymes of the Appari¬ 
tion’s speech. 

More fortunate has been an earlier short line, “Heare his 
speech, but say thou nought.”, involving a similar tense silence 
as Macbeth waits, all ears, for the first Apparition to speak. The 
line, spoken by the first Witch and short by a foot and a half, 
has escaped editorial interference. 

The next short line in the scene, “And sleepe in spight of 
Thunder.” (also spoken by Macbeth), is actually completed 
with a clap of thunder {Thunder being the Folio s-d in the 
margin). Rowe spoiled the line by turning it into a complete 
verse with the addition of the words “What is this” imported 
from the next line: “What is this, that rises like the issue of a 
King,”. This re-lineation, unfortunately, has since become the 
standard text of this part of the scene. The fact that the Folio 
line “What.. .King” totals thirteen syllables is hardly a reason 
why we should split it up in this manner and so spoil the drama 
of the Folio short line. The line “What.. .King” may be easily 
reduced to a hexameter (not an unusual variation on a penta¬ 
meter) by pronouncing “What is” as “What’s”. Editors show 
no awareness of the fact that the conversion of the Folio short 
line into a complete verse would necessarily make the thunder¬ 
clap simultaneous with the speech. But a thunderclap simul¬ 
taneous with a speech would drown the speech itself! 

A previous diort line, “More potent then the first.” (spoken 
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by the First Witch), is similarly completed with a thunderclap 
{Thunder being, once again, the Folio s-d in the margin). This 
has happily escaped editorial interference. Not as fortunate has 
been the short line, spoken later by Macbeth, “Horrii)le sight: 
Now I see ’tis true,”. Just one syllable short of the norm, the 
line is evidently intended to be spoken with a gesture of repul¬ 
sion after the word “sight”. Completed in that fashion, the 
line lives in the Folio version, whereas the way Pope and 
Steevens sought to normalize it by inserting an unstressed 
syllable (Pope: ‘Nay’; Steevens: ‘Ay’) amounted to robbing it 
of life. Pope’s version found a few followers (including Gapell), 
but, fortunately, not many outside his century. 

After “the Witches Dance, and vanish” Macbeth speaks in 
Ff a couple of short lines: “Where are they? Gone? / Let this 
pernitious houre, /”. It has been the standard editorial practice 
since Rowe to combine the two lines into a complete verse. 
That is metrically feasible, but dramatically inadvisable. Speak¬ 
ing is not the only thing Macbeth should be doing here for the 
moment; amazed, he looks all about him for the vanished 
witches. The Folio text provides room for this by means of two 
successive short lines. 

The next short line in the scene, “I [Ay], my good Lord” 
(spoken by Lenox in reply to Macbeth’s query, “Fled to 
England?”) has been adequately dealt with by Flatter.^®® 

A note must be added on the editorial maltreatment of the 
speeches of the first two Apparitions in the scene. The First 
Apparition speaks thus in Ff: **Macbeth, Macbeth, Macbeth: j 
Beware Macduffe, / Beware the Thane of Fife: dismisse me. 
Enough.”; and thus the Second: ‘‘Be bloody, bold, and re¬ 
solute: / Laugh to scorne/The powre of man: For none of 
woman borne / Shall harme Macbeth. /”. Nearly all editors 
follow Rowe in getting rid of four of the five short lines in the 
two speeches by coupling the first two lines of each speech into 
a single line. They thus miss the fine intention of the Folio 
text, which is that the speeches should be punctuated with 
tantalizing breaks and pauses that leave Macbeth on tenter¬ 
hooks. 

A reference has been made above to a re-lineation of the 
Second Apparition’s speech by certain editors that destroys its 
rhymes while normalizing the short lines. It is essential that 
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the rhymes in the Folio text of the speeches of the three Appari¬ 
tions should be preserved. For one thing, just as in the case of 
the Weird Sisters, the speeches of beings belonging to a different 
order of existence should be differentiated by being put in a 
different kind of verse. For another, prognostications such as 
those made by the Apparitions should be made to have an air 
of finality about them as if it could not be or happen otherwise. 
Rhyme has a feel of finality about it, for, as soon as one hears 
the rhyme, one knows for certain that the verse has come to 
an end; one cannot have the same feeling of finality from un¬ 
rhymed verse. 

Act IV, Scene ii.—^Three consecutive short lines occur in 
Ff where Rosse is about to take his leave. “Blessing upon you.*’, 
he says, addressing his “pretty Cosine”—a short line which is 
immediately followed by this speech of Lady Macduff’s: 
‘Father’d he is, / And yet hee’s Father-lesse. /”. The first short 
line comes to life with a gesture of benediction (which com¬ 
pletes it), and* the next two come to life through pauses of pity. 
Rosse, as his parting speech shows, is too moved to speak im¬ 
mediately after “Father-lesse”. Most of these effects are lost by 
Rowe’s re-lineation of Lady Macduff’s speech, which combines 
the two lines into one. The fact that this re-lineation has be¬ 
come the standard text of this speech is only to be deplored.^®* 

The Folio text of the dialogue between Lady Macduff and 
her son is interspersed with pauses of pity which definitely en¬ 
hance the pathos of the conversation, but most of which have 
been victims of the usual editorial impatience of short lines. 
Thus, Rosse speaks a short line before he goes: “I take my 
leave at once.”, and then Lady Macduff another: “Sirra, your 
Fathers dead,”. The gap after the former plus the one before 
the latter provide enough room for Rosse’s departure and Lady 
Macduff’s turning round to her son and pausing for pity before 
she starts speaking. The common editorial practice of treating 
the two lines as parts of a single hexameter hardly merits ap¬ 
proval. Far less deserving of approval is the way editors have 
interfered with a number of subsequent short lines spoken by 
Lady Macduff and wiped out the pauses of pity and strokes of 
caress for her child with which the Folio text punctuates the 
speeches concerned. Thus, “Poore Bird, / Thou’^t never Feare 
the Net, nor Lime, /” were by Theobald combined into a single 
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verse-line. So were “Yes, he is dead: / How wilt thou do for a 
Father? /” by Rowe. The lines, “Every one that do’s so, is a 
Traitor, / And must be hang’d. /” and “Now God helpe thee, 
poore Monkie: / But how will thou do for a Father? /”, were 
turned into prose by Pope. In each case the wrong arrangement 
has, once again, become the standard text! As for the lines 
“Thou speak’st with all thy wit, / And yet I’faith with wit 
enough for thee.”. Pope re-divided them after “faith” and so 
substituted a full line followed by a short one for the Folio 
arrangement of a short line followed by a full one. This reversal 
of the Folio arrangement has been adopted by several succeed¬ 
ing editors (including Dover Wilson), but what is gained by 
it is not clear. 

The short line, “Poore Birds they are not set for:”, spoken 
by Macduff’s son, leaves fine scope for acting talent in regard 
to the manner the line is filled out on the stage. Unlike modern 
playwrights Shakespeare does not circumscribe histrionic 
originality by indicating the precise nature of the expression, 
gesture, and / or movement with which he wants the pathos 
of this line to be vivified on the stage. All that he does is to 
drop a subtle hint by means of a shortened verse that the line 
must be brought to life on the stage by being completed not 
metrically but histrionically. 

The effect on Lady Macduff of the appearance of the mur¬ 
derers is suggested not merely by her words “What are these 
faces?”, but also, and more, by the stunned silence that pre¬ 
cedes and follows this exclamation of hers; for Ff assign her 
here a couple of short lines: “To say I have done no harme ? / 
What are these faces ? /”. Rowe, therefore, was wrong when he 
made the two lines one—an error perpetuated to this day by 
succeeding editors. 

The Murderer’s query, “Where is your Husband?”, is 
another short line—short for an obvious purpose. On entry the 
Murderer must look all about himself before he speaks; the 
entire gap is before the line and none after it since Lady Mac¬ 
duff’s spirited reply (“I hope in no place so unsanctified.... ”) 
must follow immediately. 

Ff conclude the scene with three consecutive short lines: 
{Mur,) “Yong fry of Treachery?” / (Sb;!.) “He ha’s kill’d me 
Mother, / Run away I pray you. /”. The shortness of the 
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last line needs no word of explanation. As for the first 
two, it is the standard editorial practice to treat them as 
two separate short lines, room being needed for the stabbing 
and all that. In fact, the shortness of the Folio line “Yong... 
Treachery?” renders unnecessary the s-d. Stabbing him, which 
has been gratuitously put in in the margin by editors since Rowe. 

Act IV. Scene iii.—The first short Line in the scene, “T’ap- 
pease an angry God.”, spoken by Malcolm, is followed by 
shocked silence on the part of Macduff, who is of course taken 
aback by Malcolm’s distrust of him. It would be bad acting if 
the actor playing Macduff spoke the next line, “I am not 
treacherous.”, immediately after “God”. On the other hand 
there is no break between “1.. .treacherous” and the next line 
“But Macbeth is.”; Malcolm’s riposte, to be effective, must be 
immediate, and the two speeches go together to constitute a 
single blank-verse line. 

Two short lines crop up presently in Ff: {Male.) “Yet Grace 
must still looke so.” / {Macd.) “I have lost my Hopes.” / (Male.) 
“Perchance even there / Where I did hnde my doubts. /”. It 
is the standard editorial practice to treat the first two lines as 
parts of the same verse, and to follow Rowe in conjoining the 
next two into one line. This elimination of short lines results, 
once again, in a much poorer text. As before, Malcolm’s riposte 
must be immediate; “I.. .Hopes”, therefore, goes with the next 
line, “Perchance.. .there”, rather than with the preceding one, 
which, accordingly, should be regarded as a short line. And 
short it must be, for Malcolm’s speech is such as to leave 
Macduff speechless with amazement for a few moments. This 
reading of the text leaves “Where... doubts” a short line— 
short to a good purpose, the pause after “doubts” reinforcing 
the pointedness of the question that follows: “Why in that 
rawnesse left you Wife, and ChildeP”. c5ne can almost visualize 
Malcolm pointing an accusing finger in the gap between the 
two lines. Having put the pointed question, Malcolm pauses 
for an answer from Macduff; hence the shortness of the line 
“Without leave-taking. I pray you,”; the pause is of course 
after “-taking”. There is no need, therefore, to fill out this 
line by inserting words like *so much as’ after “Without” or 
“O Macduff” before “I” or Guningham suggested^**) ‘in 
your thoughts’ either before “I” or after “you”. 
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Malcolm’s next speech has a short line in the middle: ‘*Of 
goodly thousands. But for all this,” —just one syllable short of 
the norm, the gap being between “thousands” and “But”. The 
first half of this speech is rather encouraging for Mapduff; the 
second distinctly discouraging. The transition from the one to 
the other is marked by the pause just noted. Hanmer’s attempt 
to regularize the line by inserting ‘yet’ after “But” was certainly 
misdirected. 

Macduff’s speech beginning “This Avarice” ends with a short 
line: “With other Graces weigh’d.” The line following is a full 
one: “But I have none. The King-becoming Graces,”. Room 
seems to have been left between the two lines for a gesture 
prelusive to the negative in “But., .none”. 

The short line, “Dy’de every day she liv’d. Fare thee well,” 
in Macduff’s next speech but one,^®® has been ably dealt with 
by Flatter.^®® It is amusing to watch the ways successive editors 
have wrestled with the line to make it full. Numbers of them 
from Capell down to Dover Wilson have read ‘lived’ for “liv’d”; 
Pope and others inserted an ‘Oh’ before “Fare” (much virtue, 
it seems, in that interjection); Walker would pronounce “Fare” 
as a disyllable ;^®'^ while Guningham, remarking that the line 
‘must be regarded as faulty in metre’, suggests that the missing 
word is ‘Then’ !^®® 

Ff have three consecutive short lines at the point where the 
Doctor enters. Macduff says, “Such welcome, and unwelcom 
things at once / ’Tis hard to reconcile. /”; and Malcolm, 
“Well, more anon. Comes the King forth/I pray you?/”. 
The metrical gaps involved in these short lines are needed 
for obvious stage-purposes. Room is required after “reconcile” 
for the appropriate expression on the stage of more than one 
thing—Macduff’s joy and relief after excruciating moments of 
frustration and the ardour of his response to Malcolm’s invita¬ 
tion: “Now wee’l together”. Muir’s re-lineation, ‘ ’Tis.. .anon. 

/ Gomes... you ?’, is therefore unacceptable; it damages the text 
by doing away with the metrical void after “reconcile”. ‘The 
pause’, says Muir, in justification of his re-lineation, ‘comes 
better after this phrase [“Well, more anon”] than before it, for 
during the pause the doctor comes down stage.’^*® The fiict of 
the matter is that a pause is needed both before and after the 
phrase, and the Folio text supplies it at both places—after 
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“reconcile”, as we have already seen, and again after “anon”. 
As the Doctor is seen coming, Malcolm says to Macduif, sotto 
voce, “Well, more anon.” After “anon” the Doctor arrives, and 
Malcolm turns to him and asks, raising his voice as he does so, 
“Comes the King... ; hence the shortness of the line “Well... 

forth”. The Doctor, of course, bows to the Scottish prince and 
takes a look at the stranger Macduff before he proceeds to 
answer “I Sir...hence ihe shortness of the line “I pray 
you?”. Accordingly, Rowe’s re-lincation (which has been 
followed by numerous editors down to this century), making one 
line out of the two, “Well., .forth” and “I pray you?”, is un¬ 
acceptable. 

It is strange that editors should re-lineate where rc-lineation 
is uncalled for and injures the text, and fail to do so where it is 
necessary. An allergy to short lines is the common factor in 
both cases. Here is an instance. The speech of Macduff’s quoted 
above, “Such welcome... reconcile”, is preceded in Ff by a thir¬ 
teen-syllable line spoken by Malcom; “Be like our warranted 
Quarrell. Why are you silent?”. While editors have bothered 
a good deal about the wording of the line, none appear to have 
thought of re-lineating it. Yet the unusual length of the line 
makes it very likely that two separate short lines are really in¬ 
tended. : “Be... Quarrell./Why... silent ?/”. And it is imperative 
that the lines here should be short, for Macduff’s silence must 
form an organic part of the verse-structure. Here it comes in in 
the seven-syllable-long (two syllables after the first short line 
and five before the second) void between “Quarrell” and 
“Why”, leading up to Malcolm’s query “Why are you silent ?”. 

The dialogue that follows the entry of Rosse offers just the 
occasion for short, broken lines. Rosse’s recital of the woes of 
Scotland ends in Ff with a short line: “Dying, or ere they 
sicken .”; the succeeding pause testifies to the overwhelming effect 
of the recital. The actor playing Macduff would miss Shake¬ 
speare’s intention if he spoke the line that follows, “Oh Rela¬ 
tion; too nice, and yet too true.”, immediately after “sicken”. 

The next short line to occur in Ff offers an instance of quite a 
subtle use of a short line. Malcolm asks “What’s the newest 
griefe?”, and Rosse starts his answer with a full line; in be¬ 
tween is a gap of five syllables. Clearly the intention of the Folio 
text is that Rosse should fumble with his answer, as he has much 
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reason to. “The newest griefe” is the massacre of Macduff^s 
family, and Rosse cannot bring himself to breah the terrible 
news at once. He seeks to get away from it by generalizing his 
answer (“That of an houres age, doth hisse the speal^r, / Each 
minute teemes a new one.”), which touches on no particular 
grief. Naturally he takes a little time to do so: hence the metrical 
gap after “griefe”. On the stage, therefore, it would be bad 
acting if Rosse answered Malcolm’s question immediately. 
Equally, it would be bad editing if the two short lines were nor¬ 
malized after Theobald’s: ‘Dying.... relation / Too nice.... 
grief?’. Unfortunately, Theobald’s re-lineation still continues 
to be the standard text of this part of the scene. Walker, for 
one, would even read “newest” as ‘new’st’^^® to make the re- 
lineation metrically perfect! 

Seeking to hide “the newest griefe”, Rosse falls back on a lie 
when directly asked by Macduff “How do’s my Wife?”. The 
lie half sticks in his throat, and the answer, “Why well.”, is of 
course spoken with a gulp. So, too, the answer, “Well too.”, in 
response to the further query “And all my Children?”. Hence 
the shortness of the lines concerned; even if the three lines, 
“Why well.”, “And.. .Children?”, “Well too.”, are taken to¬ 
gether, as editors usually take them, the resultant verse will still 
be a little short of the norm. To try to normalize it either by 
pronouncing children as ckilderen^*^ or by assuming that a second 
‘Why’ (before “Well too”) has been left out by the printers,^^* 
would amount to an outrage on an unusually fine text. It is 
worth remarking in passing that after having wobbled through 
a couple of lies Rosse finds the third one easier and speaks, 
accordingly, a full line: “No, they were wel at peace, when I 
did leave ’em”. , 

When, at last, the terrible news is broken, there is just the 
occasion for short verse, and the Folio text does let us have so 
many of them: “My Children too?”, “I have said.”, “Be com¬ 
forted.”, “To cure this deadly greefe.”, “Did you say All? Oh 
Hell-Kite! All?”, “At one fell swoope?”. Comment on the 
anguished breaks and pauses these short lines involve, is super¬ 
fluous. It is such a pity that Capell should wipe out most of these 
breaks and pauses by so re-lineating the two full lines that follow 
“My Children too?” in the F text that no short lines are left 
between “My” and “comforted”; such a pity, too, that this 
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uiwitting vandalism should continue to this day to be the stan¬ 
dard version of this part of the scene. This is massacre of another 
sort but no less atrocious; “at one fell swoop” have the editors 
eliminated all the tragic life from Shakespeare’s text. 

The other short lines, too, have come in for their share of 
editorial attention. Thus Hanmer sought to ‘cure’ the short 
line, “To cure.. .greefe.”, into a full-length one by re-lineating 
the two lines that follow it in the F text. As for “Did you say... 
All ?”, attempts have duly been made, by a variety of insertions, 
to wreck the vibrant pause between “All?” and “Oh” and the 
room provided in the line for intoning the two All's, Theobald 
(followed by Warburton and Dr. Johnson) sought to fill out the 
line by inserting ‘what, all’ before “Oh”. Walker preferred to 
read ‘O vulture! hell-kite!’,^*® while Guningham remarks that 
the line is ‘obviously defective’ and that ‘there is strong proba¬ 
bility that my children are the words most likely to have been 
carelessly left out by the Folio printers at the end of the line’.^“ 
These .‘emendations’, fortunately, have not found a large 
following. 

Act V, Scene iii.—^That the Servant, already upset by what 
he has seen or learnt and further put out by the way his master 
storms at him, should fumble and falter in his speeches is only 
to be expected. Hence the short lines “Where got’st thou that 
Goose-looke.” and “The English Force, so please you.” Both 
are preceded and followed by full verses. After the first one an 
interval of dithering must pass before the Servant begins his 
reply. The second is preceded by and interspersed with faltering 
pauses. 

The next short line in the scene, “He put it on:”, leaves a gap 
of six syllables after it, which offers room enough for a couple , 
of successive gestures to impart stage-life to statements—one, a 
peremptory gesture of determination, with reference to what 
precedes; the other, a sweeping one, with reference to what 
follows: “Send out moe Horses, skirre the Country round,”. 

Two short verses significantly prelude the dialogue between 
Macbeth and the Doctor. “How do’s your Patient, Doctor?” 
asks Macbeth, and the Doctor replies “Not so sicke my Lord,”. 
It is usual for modem editions of the play to treat the two lines 
as parts of the same verse. Since the two lines taken together run 
into a hexameter, Guningham suggests that “my Lord” should 
17 
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be pronounced as a monosyllable, ^exactly like the legal 
It is much better, dramatically, to treat the two 
lines as two separate short verses than go in for either a hexa¬ 
meter or a mutilation to save the metre. The metrical gap, in 
either case, is before the line. In the gap before the line spoken 
by Macbeth, his eyes fall on the Doctor and he comes out with 
his sharp query: “How...Doctor?” The Doctor, his mind 
“mated” by what he saw and heard in the sleep-walking scene, 
does not know what exactly he should say in the circumstances. 
As he fumbles and falters, a five-syllable-long gap comes to 
intervene between question and answer. 

The next short line, “Must minister to himselfe.”, is followed 
similarly by a peremptory gesture of rejection on the part of 
Macbeth, prefacing and lending stage-point to the succeeding 
statement “Throw Physicke to the Dogs... ”. 

Act V, Scene v.—Lady Macbeth’s death is announced, 
appropriately enough, in a short line: “The Queene (my Lord) 
is dead.”—a slow, halting line which is half spoiled in modern 
editions of the play by replacement of the Folio brackets with a 
pair of commas; the Folio parenthesis definitely enhances the 
broken character of the statement (cf. the parentheses in the 
F text of I. ii). 

Those who discover signs of Macbeth’s spiritual death in the 
supposed callousness of the speech that follows, miss not only 
the fine ambiguities of should and would but also the significance 
of the shortness of the opening line: “She should have dy’de 
heereafter;”. The pause which its shortness involves cannot be 
after it, since the next line (“There would have beene a time for 
such a word:”) continues its thought. The pause is entirely be¬ 
fore the line, and significantly, too—^showing that the news of 
the Lady’s death stuns Macbeth into a moment or two of heart¬ 
broken silence before he starts speaking. The attempt of Pope, 
Hanmer, and Guningham to combine the two short lines into a 
complete verse, the first two by omitting “my Lord” and the 
last by reading “(my Lord) is” as ‘m’lord’s’,^^® must be scouted. 

The speech ends, significantly enough, in another short Une 
with a metrical gap after it of four syllables: “Signifying 
nothing.” It is so very much in the fitness of things that a speech 
that describes life as a meaningless tale should end in a void; 
how could there be anything after this “nothing”? Here is yet 
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another striking instance of how a short line of Shakespeare’s 
can at times serve for a guarantee of poetic truth. Yet there are 
editors who are unable to stand the void and must have or 
would rather have something after “nothing”! The fact that in 
the Folio text this short line is followed by a full one (“Thou 
com’st to use thy Tongue: thy Story quickly.”), which in its 
turn is followed by a short one (“Gracious my Lord,” spoken 
by the Messenger), gives these editors their opportunity. All 
that has to be done, it seems, is simply to split the full line, tack¬ 
ing on one part to “Signifying nothing.” and the other to 
“Gracious my Lord,” thus making short work of both the short 
lines. So Lettsom in the last century suggested the lineation; 
‘Signifying.. .use / Thy.. .Lord,’. This, it appears, finds fol¬ 
lowers even now. ‘The text*, writes Guningham, ‘should be 
printed in two lines, ending respectively “tongue” and “lord”.’^^^ 
Mark the shouW. Muir is just a little less positive: ‘The text 
could be printed in two lines, the first ending with “use” or 
“tongue”.’^*® 

The Messenger, confounded by what he has seen, would of 
course speak haltingly. So he starts with a short line, “Gracious 
my Lord,” which we must on no account seek to regularize 
either after Lettsom or Guningham or after Keightley who 
made one line of‘Gracious... which’ (two lines in the F text). 
This speech of the Messenger’s ends “But know not how to 
doo’t.”, and Macbeth follows up at once with “Well, say sir.” 
The two lines together fall short of the norm by one syllable. 
It is a case, it may be noted, of deliberate shortening: witness 
the contraction “doo’t”. The point is of course that the Mes¬ 
senger falters before he speaks again: “As I did stand my watch 

upon the Hill_it would be spoiling the text entirely if he 

started speaking as soon as Macbeth had said “Well, say sir”. 
That several editors headed by Steevens have tried to fill out 
the line by reading ‘do it’ for “doo’t”, and several others headed 
by Pope by reading ‘say it’ for “say”, is just another instance of 
editiorial obtuseness. 

The staggering effect of the Messenger’s announcement on 
Macbeth is conveyed by Shakespeare by simply dropping a 
syllable. “The Wood began to move.”, announces the Messen¬ 
ger, and Macbeth explodes: “Lyar, and Slave.”; an unstressed 
syllable is wanting between “move” and “Lyar”. If Rowe’s 
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Stage-direction, Striking him, is accepted at all^**, it must be 
placed before “Lyar” and not after “Slave”. 

Act V, Scene vi.—The scene has a more dramatic opening 
in Ff than what editors have made of it: “Now neere^enough: / 
Your leavy Skreenes throw downe,”—two short lines that were 
made one by Rowe—a re-lineation that still continues to be the 
standard version of the opening of the scene. The two short 
lines combined make for an iambic pentameter, but leave no 
room for necessary action, which the Folio lincation does; once 
more, the editors have saved the metre at the cost of the drama. 
In the Folio version, the first line starts with six syllables of 
action, so to speak, the army marching in headed by MalcolmJ 
The second line has a two-syllable gap before it and another 
after; the first provides room for Malcolm turning towards his 
men to give his orders, the second for a gesture to point the 
phrase “throw downe”. And the soldiers go on throwing down 
their leavy screens the while Malcolm speaks to Siward and 
Macduff. 

Act V, Scene vii. —h scene of action is expected to offer 
plenty of occasions for short lines. This one does. The fourth 
line, “Am I to feare, or none”, spoken by Macbeth, is short for 
obvious reasons; Young Siward bursts in and cuts off the speech. 
The fight between him and Macbeth and his death occur in the 
gap between two short lines: (T. Sty) “He prove the lye thou 
speak’st.” / (Macb.) “Thou was’t borne of woman; /”. Editors 
have a standard practice of treating the two lines as parts of a 
single hexameter; they are clearly in the wrong. 

The next short line in the scene is spoken by Macduff: 
“Seemes bruited. Let me finde him Fortune,” short of the norm 
by just one syllable. A slight pause after “bruited” as Macduff 
looks expectantly in the direction from which the noise comes, 
indicating the presence of “one of greatest note”. Even this 
simple point was missed by editors like Hanmer who (followed 
by Capell and Malone) filled out the line by bringing up “And” 
from the next one, or Steevens who suggested the addition of 
‘there’ after “bruited” and ‘but’ before “finde”, or, for that 
matter, Keightley who suggested the insertion of ‘to be* after 
“Seemes”. 

The dramatic significance of the short verse “Untimely ript.”, 
as contrasted with the full verse “To one of woman borne. / 
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pispaire thy Charme,” has been very ably dealt with by Flat¬ 
ter.^®® It may be of some interest to compare, in passing, 
Macbeth’s spoken reaction to “Untimely ript” and that, a little 
later, to “Then yeeld thee Coward.... Heere may you see the 
Tyrant.”. In both cases he is reacting to Macduff’s words, but 
whereas in the former a significant interval passes before he 
speaks, in the latter he flares up at once with “I will not yeeld” 
(which goes with “Heere.. .Tyrant” to form a complete verse: 
no short line this time). Macduff’s insulting words have the 
splendid effect of stinging him into an immediate resumption of 
that Promethean stance which is such a feature of Shakespeare’s 
presentation of this character, put on, as we have seen, in the 
third act with his challenge to Fate, re-affirmed in the con¬ 
cluding couplet of V. v where the ashes of desolation suddenly 
burst into a flame,affirmed over again at the very outset of 
the present scene,^®^ resumed here in the manner noted above 
through a significant verse-structure, and maintained hence till 
he falls fighting (whereas in Holinshed’s narrative he betakes 
*him streict to flight*, pursued ‘with great hatred* by Macduff), 

Comment is hardly needed on the shortness of the line “Then 
yeeld thee Coward,”; one can easily visualize the stage-action 
that intervenes between it and the preceding full line, “And 
breake it to our hope. He not fight with thee.”, and so fills in 
the metrical lacuna. 

The effect of the dramatic entry of Macduff “with Macbeth’s 
head” is conveyed in Ff by means of two short lines: “Haile 
King, for so thou art. / Behold where stands /”. The stage neces¬ 
sity of the metrical gaps that precede and follow the first of 
these short lines or of the long one that precedes the second, is so 
obvious as hardly to call for explanation. That editors since 
Rowe have been making the two lines one is only to be deplored. 
The fact that the two lines readily combine into an iambic pen¬ 
tameter does not necessarily prove that the re-lineation is right 
and the Folio lineation wrong. 

The next two short verses, (Macd.) “Haile King of Scotland.”/ 
{All) “Haile King of Scotland.” /, are covered by what we 
have said about sounds, shouts and exclamations in Section I 
of this paper. They must not be regarded (as they are in many 
modem editions) as parts of the same verse; “Flourish” is 
the Folio stage-direction after the second! 
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Finally it may be noted once more, as has been noted earlier 
more than once, how Shakespeare’s short lines gain in value not 
only from the way they are used but also from the way they are 
not used. It is worth remarking that not a single short Ijne occurs 
in the part of the scene where Old Siward comes to learn of his 
son’s death. Nothing could be more eloquent of the unflinching 
manner in which the veteran warrior stands up to his bereave¬ 
ment than this absence of short lines.'®® 


Ill 

The foregoing, I believe, is enough to show the interest and 
importance of short lines in the plays of Shakespeare. I have 
space here to examine the short lines of only one of his plays in 
the way I have done; but any of his maturer plays, analyzed in a 
similar fashion, would yield equally fascinating results. Fasci¬ 
nating, too, might be an enquiry as to whether Shakespeare’s 
use of short lines discloses any progress and development from 
the earlier to the later plays, and whether they tend to be asso¬ 
ciated with any particular period or sector of his work more 
than with any other. Table III in Appendix H to the second 
volume'®* of Chambers’s William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts 
and Problems shows that their frequency distinctly tends to in¬ 
crease after the English History plays and the great comedies, 
followed by a drop after Coriolanus^ and that they have a marked 
affinity for the great tragedies. The rationale of this association 
of short lines with a particular group of Shakespeare’s plays is 
worth exploring. The role of short lines in the plays of other 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, especially in those of 
Shakespeare’s predecessors, and the differences, if any, between 
their use of short lines and Shakespeare’s, are also an enquiry 
worth undertaking. 

It should be clear from all that has been said that Shake¬ 
speare’s short lines must be treated with much more considera¬ 
tion than they have received hitherto. We must be extremely 
chary of interfering with them in any manner, particularly those 
of them that are common to FI and a good Q. Doubt may exist 
where a good Q, gives a full line which FI breaks up into two 
part-lines or vice versa (tf.g., Hamlet I. v. 29: “Haste me to know’t. 
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that I with wings as swift”—a full line in Q2, which FI divides 
at “know’t”, reading “Haste, haste” for “Haste” and “know 
it” for “know’t”, and omitting “I”), or where short verse-lines 
in the one are distinctly printed as prose in the other {e,g.. King 
Lear I. iv. 278: “Yet have I left a daughter.”—^a short verse- 
line in FI which in Qq is part of a prose passage). Even in such 
cases there may quite be room for choice in a good many in¬ 
stances, on dramatic or aesthetic considerations (which certainly 
matter as much as bibliographical ones), as to which is the 
better reading—the one with short lines or the one without. 
Thus “Well, good night” in Hamlet, I. i. 11, is a short verse-line 
in Q2 but part of a prose speech in FI; “Peace! break thee off; 
look, where it comes again!” {ibid. I. i. 40) is a full verse in Q2, 
but split at “off” in FI; “Peace, Kent!” in King Lear, I. i. 123, 
is a short verse-line in FI but part of a hexameter in Qq. From 
what has been said about these three cases in Section 1 of this 
paper, it follows that intelligent editing of the plays concerned 
should prefer the short-lined versions to the other ones. Here 
are further specimens:— 

Hamlet I. i. 130-5: “If there be any good thing to be done, / 
That may to thee do ease and grace to me, / Speak to me: / If 
thou art privy to thy country’s fate, / Which happily foreknow¬ 
ing may avoid, / O! speak; /”. Thus Horatio to the Ghost. The 
lineadon quoted is Q2’s; in FI the two short lines, “Speak to 
me” and “O! speak”, are printed with the preceding lines. The 
Q^lineation is undoubtedly better: it makes for a more dramatic 
speech than the F one. Each of the two short lines gives the 
sense of the speaker pausing for a response from the Ghost and 
resuming when the Ghost does not speak. 

Ibid, I. iv. 79: “It waves me stih. / Go on. I’ll follow thee. /”: 
so Hamlet to the Ghost. The lineation quoted is Q2*s; the first 
line goes with the preceding one (“And hears it roar beneath.”) 
to form a complete verse; the second stands by itself—a short 
line. FI makes the two lines one. Once more the Q lineation 
provides much the better text; the short line leaves just the 
room needed for Marcellus trying to hold Hamlet back (hence 
the line that follows: “(Afar.) You shall not go, my lord. {Ham.) 
Hold off your hands!”). 

Ibid, II. ii. 105: “Perpend”. This word, spoken by Polonius, 
forms a fine by itself in Q2 but goes with the preceding line to 
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constitute a hexameter in FI. The Q^lineation is once more 
distinctly better, allowing as it does for a ponderous pause on 
the part of Polonius after delivering himself of the sonority of 
“Perpend”, and providing room for the reverberatjpn of the 
word as it must be spoken by him. Room is left, too, for neces¬ 
sary stage-action: Polonius draws out the letter that he reads 
out subsequently. 

Ibid. III. iii. 87: “No”. Spoken by Hamlet, this monosyllable 
makes a line by itself in Q2 but is put by FI in the previous 
line to form a hexameter. Undoubtedly the Q^lineation provides 
much the better reading, not only isolating and so enhancing 
the force of the negative but also supplying room for Hamlet 
holding his sword with the point up and so lending stage-life 
to the line that follows: “Up, sword...”. 

Ibid. V. ii. 241-2: “But pardon’t, as you are a gentleman. / 
This presence knows, /”. Thus Hamlet to Laertes on the eve of 
the fencing match: two lines, as shown, in FI but one line (a 
heptameter) in Q2. Here the F lineation is decidedly better, 
not only on metrical grounds, but especially because of the 
room it affords for an appropriate gesture before the second 
line to lend stage-life to “This presence”, whether that refers 
to the King alone or to the entire gathering. The point was 
missed by Rowe who re-arranged the lines hereabouts by tack¬ 
ing on a part of the next line to “This presence knows”; he has 
been follwed by a number of editors including Dover Wilson. 

Ibid. V. ii. 335-6: “The point envenom’d too!—/Then, 
venom, to thy work. /”: two short lines, as shown, in FI but a 
full line in Q2. Here too the F lineation is much better. Each of 
the two short lines leaves room for action that fills it out and 
brings it to vivid life. The metrical hiatus in the first short line 
is fiUed in with Hamlet holding his weapon in place and looking 
intently at its venomed point; that in the second, with Hamlet 
rushing forward and stabbing the king. The requisite stage- 
direction is thus, in each case, woven into the fabric of the verse, 
and need not be indicated separately. 

Othello I. i. 4-6: “ ’Sblood, but you will not hear me: / If ever 
I did dream of such a matter, / Abhor me. /”. Q1 thus reads 
and lineates lago’s first speech in the play, Ff 1-3 omit “ *S- 
blood” and lineate “But,, .dream / Of., .me.”, the second line 
being metrically tacked on to the next one, which in Ff is “Thou 
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told’st me” but in Qq, “Thou told’st me thou did’st hold him 
in thy hate.” (spoken by Roderigo). The dlineation must be 
preferred, since it supplies two short lines (the first and the 
third) that leave room (at the beginning of the line, in the first 
case; at the end, in second) for a couple of expressive gestures 
on lago’s part. That the very first speech in the play of a con¬ 
summate actor like lago should begin and end with an expres¬ 
sive gesture is just in the fitness of things. 

Ibid. I. ii. 34: “The servants of the duke’s? / And my lieute¬ 
nant? /”. Thus FI lineates and punctuates OtheUo’s speech as 
Cassio and Officers approach. Qq make the two lines one. The 
F lineation is undoubtedly better; it exactly reflects the action 
on the stage at this point as visualized by the playwright. As 
Othello looks at the approaching figures, some of them seem 
(hence the note of interrogation) to be officers of the duke; they 
come closer, and one of them seems to be his lieutenant. He 
waits till they are near enough for certain recognition, and then 
he greets them as he does in the next line: “The goodness of 
the night upon you, friends!”^®® 

Ibid. 1, iii. 189: “God be with you: I have done.” So Bra- 
bantio’s speech in I. iii., following Desdemona’s beginning “My 
noble father, /1 do perceive here a divided duty:”, starts in 
FI. Qq read “God bu’y, I ha done.”—a version which makes 
it possible for the line to be taken with the concluding line of 
Desdemona’s speech (“Due to the Moor my Lord.”) to form a 
complete verse. Not so the F version. In other words, the F 
version involves two short lines—the concluding one of Desde¬ 
mona’s speech and the opening one of Brabantio’s—and must 
be preferred just on that ground. The long pause of seven sylla¬ 
bles between the two short lines is dramatically necessary, for 
the world crashes about Brabantio’s ears as Desdemona ends 
her speech.^®® 

Ibid. III. iii. 93 sq.: Othello’s “Chaos is come again” speech 
is succeeded by the following dialogue, lineated in FI as shown: 
*^Iago. My noble lord,— 0th. What dost thou say, lago? / lago. 
Did Michael Cassio, / When you woo’d my lady, know of your 
love? / 0th. He did, from first to last: / Why dost thou ask? / 
lago. But for a satisfaction of my thought, /”. Qq read “Did 
Michael...lady?” and “He did...ask?” as one line in each 
case. Once more, the F lineation, involving as it does three 
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short Jines, must be preferred, though most modem editors 
follow Pope in preferring the QUneation. The Flineation makes 
for a much tenser dialogue. It allows for (i) one of those masterly 
pauses on lago’s part, of which I have spoken in Section I of 
this paper, after Othello’s question “What... la^o ?”; (ii) 
another slight pause (with excellent dramatic effect) after 
“Cassio”; (iii) a tense pause after “He did” (which two words 
are of course spoken immediately after lago’s query)—a pause 
which in its turn makes for a unique emphasis on the phrase 
that follows: “from first to last”; (iv) one of lago’s tantalizing 
pauses after Othello’s question “Why., .ask?”. 

Ibid. V. i. 37: (Cassio) “What ho! no watch? no passage?/ 
Murder, murder. /”. This is the F lineation; Qq make the two 
lines one. Though modern editors usually follow Rowe in pre¬ 
ferring the Qlineation, the F one is definitely superior; the two 
short lines fit so well the gasping speech of a severely wounded 
man. 

Ibid. V. i. 98: (lago) “He, he, ’tis he: / Oh that’s well said, 
the chair. /”. Two short lines in FI; one line in Qq. The F 
lineation, which leaves room, between the two short lines, for 
the chair being brought in, is obviously the better one. Modern 
editors usually follow Rowe in preferring the QUneation; some 
of them reproduce the QUneation and at the same time insert a 
s-d after the third he I There is no s-d here in either Qq or Ff. 

Ibid. V. ii. 12-13: “I know not where is that Promethean heat 
/ That can thy light relume. / When I have pluck’d the rose, /”. 
This is the F lineation, involving two short lines which Qq com¬ 
bine into one. The two short lines provide room between them 
for a long, anguished pause which the tragedy at this point can 
hardly do without, nor can the tragic actor afford to miss the 
opportunity the pause gives him for silent acting. It is a pity 
that modern editions usually follow Gapell in preferring the Q 
lineation here; the NS edtion reproduces both the QUneation 
and Theobald’s s-d, sets down the taper, after “relume”! 

King Lear IV. vii—It would be in the fitness of things in the 
Recovery Scene if Lear took his first, faltering steps towards 
resumption of sanity in short, broken verses interspersed with 
pauses and intervals. Hence we should prefer the F Uneation to 
the Q one in all these cases:—(i) “Where have I been? / 
Where am I ? Fair dayUght ? / (most editors, including the NA 
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aj[id NS editors, adopt the Qlineation, reading the two lines as 
one complete verse; so, too, in regard to no. iii); (ii) “Fourscore 
and upward, / Not an hour more, nor less: / ^id to deal plain¬ 
ly* r (Qfl the second line and read the first and the third 
together. Knight made a complete verse out of the first two 
lines, and NA, NS and other editors follow); (iii) “Be your tears 
wet? / Yes faith: I pray weep not, /“ (one line in Qq); (iv) 
“Pray you now forget, and forgive, /1 am old and foolish.” 
[Exeunt] (prose in Ql, and in many modern editions, including 
NA and NS). 

Ibid. V. ii and iii: “What in ill thoughts again? / Men must 
endure / Their going hence, even as their coming hither, /”; 
“Upon such sacrifices my Cordelia, / The gods themselves throw 
incense. / Have I caught thee ? /”. These are the F lineations 
of the famous lines. The Qlineations—“What... endure”; “The 
gods... thee ?”—are universally followed by editors as metri¬ 
cally better. But, poetically and dramatically, the F lineations 
are definitely superior. They serve to isolate the two thoughts 
(two major thoughts of the play) into a relief that they call for. 
Moreover, in the F version, the short line, “Have I caught 
thee ?”, leaves room for Lear taking Cordelia by the hand: hence 
the stage-point of the line that follows, “He that parts us... 

Ibid. V. iii: “Howl, howl, howl: O you arc men of stones,”. 
Thus Ff. The Q, version, which repeats “Howl” four times, is 
preferred by many editors as metrically better. Once more, the 
F version is positively superior in that it is a little short of the 
blank-verse norm and so leaves room for the stunned silence 
that must sweep the stage as Lear enters with Cordelia dead 
in his arms.^®’ 

In the light of all this, then, I should say that current editorial 
policy with regard to short lines in the plays of Shakespeare 
stands in need of a major revision. It is high time that the 
modern reader was saved from the delusion of thinking that he 
was reading Shakespeare whereas in fact he might be reading 
just a debased and devitalized text resulting from impercipient 
editorial interference with short lines. Once these short lines 
are given the recognition that is their due, the existing line 
numeration of the plays, too, will need re-adjustment. Their 
importance in the acting of the plays and in choosing between 
different readings hardly needs additional words. 
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It is worth noting in passing that Shakespeare, if he can 
achieve extraordinarily fine effects by curtailing his verse-lines, 
can also bring off equally striking effects by drawing them out 
beyond the blank-verse norm. Here is a specimen: “And I—of 
whom his eyes had seen the proof / At Rhodes, at Cyprus, and 
on other grounds / Christian and heathen—must be be-lee’d 
and calm’d / By debitor and creditor... Thus lago in Othello 

I. i. 28-31. The third line of the extract is a hexameter. The 
extra length necessarily slows down the movement of the line 
and thus makes it an appropriate vehicle for the lack of motion 
implied. We must therefore discountenance all attempts to nor¬ 
malize the line by adopting different readings or emendations.^®® 
It is impossible in this connexion to avoid the reflection that 
we owe all these felicities of Shakespeare’s workmanship to the 
fact that he happened to write in metrical verse when he was 
not writing in prose. Imagine what we would have lost if he had 
chosen to write in non-metrical verse or succumbed to the fal¬ 
lacy that, because we do not speak verse in real life, plays should 
therefore be written entirely in prose. 
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7. And so Dover Wilson finds it diflBcuIt to explain why the F printer “departed 
from normality” in printing Conolams I. ix. 13-17 (NS Coriolams, p. 136). 
The lines and their context run in FI as follows: 

Titus Lartius. Oh Generali: 

Here is the Steed, wee the Caparison: 

Hadst thou beheld— 

Martius. Fray now, no more: 

My Mother, who ha’s a Charter to extoll her Bloud, 

When she do’s prayse me, grieves me: 

1 have done as you have done, that’s what I can, 

Induc’d as you have beene, that’s for my Countrey:” 

Like many earlier editors, led by Pope and Hanmer, Wilson re-arranges 
these lines thus: “O general, / Here... .caparison! / Hadst thou....my 
mother, / Who has... .blood, / When she.... I have done / As you have 
done.. .induced/As you have been.. .country:/”. Now, in the case of 
'speech-endings’, the second part-line is never indented in FI. There was, 
therefore, sufficient room in the FI column for printing “Pray.. .Mother” 
as one line; and if that colunm could accommodate “My Mother.... Bloud”, 
surely it could hold *‘When she... .1 have done” as one line. The narrow¬ 
ness of the FI column, therefore, does not explain why the two lines, “Pray... 
more” and “When.. .grieves me”, were printed short in FI. (Both the lines 
have been dealt with in the course of this paper). 

8. A few examples are given in McKerrow’s Prolegomena, pp. 97-98. 

9. Op. cit., p. 47 and p. 49. 

10. Five different Folio compositors have been identified so far (see Charlton 
Hinman: The Printing & Proof-reading of the First Folio of Shakespeare, Oxford, 
1963, Vol. I, p. 12). 

11. Textual Problems of the First Folio (Cambridge, 1953), p. 10. 

12. Op. cit., pp. 240-41. 

13. Speaking of the early editions, McKerrow says: “In particular, little regard, 
even in what is clearly verse, seems to have been paid to the formation of 
complete lines.” {Op. cit., p. 44). 

14. Line numerations, wherever cited, are those of the one-volume Oxford edn. 
already referred to. These line numerations, however, must come in for a 
good deal of revision if the point of this paper is accepted. 

15. Wherever, in this paper, a short line is quoted from a play of Shakespeare*s, it is to be 
understood {except where otherwise indicated) that the line is short in the basic texts of 
the play, FI as well as Q. where a good dexists. 

16. The line, a single one in both Q,2 and FI, was divided at “not” by Capell— 
which makes Ts it the king?’ short of the norm by six syllables (three 
feet). 

17. NS As Tou Uke It (Cambridge, 1948), p. 124. 

18. NS Merchant of Venice (Cambridge, 1926), p- 140. 

19. Ibid., p. 141. 

20. Ibid., p. 145. 

21. Ed. cit. (London, 1955), p. 68. 
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22. Hamlet, ed. Harrison and Pritchard in "The New Reader's Shakespeare 
Series’ (Harrap). 

23. The Merchant of Venice, ed. cit., p. 140. 

24. Ed. cit., p. 54. 

25. Ed. cit., p. 129. 

26. Ibid., p. 136. 

27. The s-d, Breaking from them, inserted by Rowe after “Still... .gentlemen”, 
and reproduced by many subsequent editors, is misleading, giving the 
impression that the “breaking” is subsequent to the speech, whereas the 
two are intended by Shakespeare through the very structure of his verse to 
be simultaneous. 

28. The Merchant of Venice, ed. cit., p. 136. 

29. Ed. cit., p. 54. 

30. These lines do not occur in Ff. 

31. Chambers: William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems (Oxford, 1930), 
Vol. I, p. 230 (‘a pause for meditation or gesture, or for reversion to the 
business in hand’). Abbott: A Shakespearian Grammar (London, 1894), § 511. 
McKcrrow and Greg recognize the possibility of a pause in some cases. 
Referring to the ‘curious’ FI practice of printing the first line of a speech 
as two part-lines, even though the preceding speech has ended with a com¬ 
plete one, McKerrow remarks: ‘In a certain number of cases it seems at 
first sight as if this arrangement might be intentional, ibr there is at the end 
of the part-line a more than usually important pause, either for emphasis 
or when a new person is addressed. Consideration of a large number of cases 
shows, however, 1 think, convincingly that there is as a rule no such inten¬ 
tion in this arrangement, and we are driven to regard it as purely typo¬ 
graphical in origin’ tpp. cit., p 48). 

32. Op. cit.., p. 246. 

33. Shorter still in Qq: “Ingrateful man.” 

34. Even if this line were taken with the last line of the preceding speech (“The 
devil himself.”), the verse would still be short by one syllable. Ff omit “too”. 
Certain editors have sought to rob the exclamation of half its force by 
normalizing the verse—Hanmer by reading ‘it is but’ for “ *tis”, and Gapell 
et al. by bringing up “How smart” from the next line. M. A. Bayfield thinks 
that both the Q, and the F readings ‘ruin the metre’, and proposes to read 
‘The devil... O it is too true.’ {A Study of Shakespeare's Versification, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1920, p. 102). 

35. The force and vehemence with which Lear speaks the lines, “Or at their 
chamberdoor I’ll beat the drum / Till it cry sleep to death.”, seem to rever¬ 
berate in the void after “death”. 

36. Bayfield, too, does the same in his revised text of Antony and Cleopatra {Op. eit.. 
Appendix VII). In this revised text Bayfield avoids, among other things, 
what he calls “a needless multiplication of short lines” {op. cit., p. 412) by 
applying his own metrical theories. 

37. See Section HI of this papier. 

38. The MerpharU of Venice, ed. cit., p. 124. 

39. William Sidney Walker: Shakespeare's Versificationf § LVIIl (London, 1854, 
p. 290). 
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40. Omitted in Q,q. 

4'i. “....obvolvendum caput Agamcmnonis ease, quoniam summum ilium 
luctum penicillo non posset imitari....” {Orator, 22). 

42. This F lineation is undoubtedly better than the Q.one (“All_Edmund*’— 

one line), which, unfortunately, is generally followed by editors (including 
the NA and NS editors). 

43. Both Qg and Ff read “hear’t”. Steevens et <U. read ‘hear it’. 

44. Qg print the words “impudent strumpet” (which Ff omit) at the end of the 
line. This addition is metriczilly impossible, and Capell was right in separat¬ 
ing the two words from the line. 

45. The Merchant of Venice, cd. cit., p. 136. 

46. Old Arden (hereafter referred to as OA) Tivelfih-Mght (London, 1937), 
pp. 8 and 10. 

47. NS Hamlet (Cambridge, 1934), p. 153. 

48. The question is answered at once by Marcellus and Bernardo: “Arm’d, my 
lord.” The two lines, taken together, fall short of the norm by two feet, the 
gap being, of course, entirely before the question. 

49. Qg print the two lines as one, but it is not metrically possible to have them 
together. The F lineation (the one quoted) is the right one. 

50. It is short even in Q.1 where it runs: “Gonorill our eldest borne, speake first ?”. 
The F reading (the one quoted) is better because it makes for a longer gap. 

51. Shorter still in Q,1 which reads “What’s” and in FI which reads “tli’ offence”. 

52. Q.1 prints a part of the next line along with this, which, however, makes for a 
line of fourteen syllables. The F lineation (the one quoted) is undoubtedly 
the right one. 

53. Both Qg and Ff print this line with the previous one: which, however, makes 
the latter run into fourteen syllables. “All in an hour” is undoubtedly a 
separate line. 

54. The Merchant of Venice, ed. cit., p. 137. 

55. Ed. cit., p. 47. 

56. As Ton Like It, ed. cit., p. 121. 

57. Ibid., p. 131. 

58. William Sidney Walker: A Critical Examination of the Text of Shakespeare, ed. 
W. N. Lettsom (London, 1860), Vol. Ill, p. 61. 

59. This is spoken by the King. Laertes, rather put out by the assurance with 
which the King confronts him, wavers before he asks “Where is my father?”, 
to which the King replies immediately (there is no faltering about his 
speeches): "Dead.”, the Queen adding at once “But not by him.” The 
reading of the second and subsequent Qg, “Where is”, is to be preferred to 
that of the Ff, “Where’s”, which would wipe out the faltering pause on the 
part of Laertes by making “Speak... .by him.” a single blank-verse line. 
The same injury to the text is unwittingly committed by editors like Craig 
who follow the Qreading and treat “Speak... .by him.” as a hexameter. 

60. Shorter still in Q2 which reads “i’th” for “in the”. Ff read “Heaven” for 
“God”. 

61. In each one of these examples the exclamation “O” is, of coiuse, equivalent 
to more than one syllable. 

62. Editors generally treat “I will... .lord” as a single verse-line. It is much 
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better taking “1 will not” with "Than to suspicion”, since a pause between 
lago’s speech and Othello’s “I will not” is not likely. L. 220, in that case, 
would be short by two syllables, and 1.221 by four syllables. 

63. ‘Surely a word or words are lost before adorations^ involving the same meta¬ 
phor as the rest of the two lines* (Walker, A Critical &e., Vqjl. Ill, p. 84). 
The Cambridge editors, Clark and Wright, agree. 

64. Shakespeare's Versification, § XVIII, p. 154. 

65. Accordingly the Q, lineation here should be preferred to the F one. Qg 
arrange thus: “So farewell to you both? j Gonorill. Prescribe not us our 
duties? / Regan. Let your study be to content your Lord, /”. And thus Ff: 
“So.. .both. / R«g«. Prescribe.. .dutie. Gon. Let your study/Be to con¬ 
tent. ..”. The gap after “both” is longer in the Q, arrangement than in the 
F one. In the Q,text both “So.. .both” and “Prescribe.. .duties” are short 
(they cannot be taken together, since, together, they run into thirteen 
syllables); there is a gap before “Prescribe”, which adds iself to the one 
after “both”. In the F arrangement “Prescribe,. .dutie” is not a short line. 

66. The lineation quoted is Or. Johnson’s, which is undoubtedly the right one. 
The F lineation here is rather muddled: “So that all hope is vaine, unless his 
Noble Mother, / And his Wife, who (as I heare) meane to solicite him /”. 
This gives each line a leng^ of thirteen syllables. 

67. Flatter’s suggestion {op. cit., p. 90) that Horatio and Bernardo 'jmnp up 
from the floor where they are sitting’ and 'all three retire as far as possible 
in a frightened scramble’, is quite acceptable. 

68. V. V (Carlyle’s tr.). 

69. This is the NS lineation: ‘Chaos.. .again. (lago) My noble lord— / {Otk.) 
What dost thou say, lago? (lago) Did Michael Cassio /”. “My noble loi^—” 
must be taken with “What.. .lago?” and not with “Chaos.. .again.” This 
leaves “Did... Cassio” short (if the F lineation is followed; the line is part of 
a longer one in Qq). As shown in Section III of this paper, it is just as well 
that “Did... Cassio” is left short. 

70. Salanio according to the F text. 

71. Salarino according to the F text. 

72. Of the opposite type, the exit of a character or characters taking place in a 
full line, there are also quite a few examples in the play. See Section I of this 
paper. 

73. NA Macbeth [London, 1953 (revised edn.), p. xiv]. 

74. See, for instance, Cuningham, OA Macbeth, pp. xxx and 59. Fortunately, 
no one has yet thought of deducing from Fleay’s and Dover Wilson’s theory 
that Macbeth was first produced in Edinburgh where Shakespeare is supposed 
to have taken refuge after the fall of Essex, that the dramatist was in too 
disturbed a state of mind to attend to his versification with proper carel 

75. The Shakespeare First Folio: Its Bibliogr<dthical and Textual History (Oxford, 
1955), p. 389. See also his Edikmal Problem in Shakespeare, p. 147. 

76. Op. dt., Vol. I, pp. 471-72. 

77. Editors like Dover Wilson and Kenneth Muir, who accept the authenticity 
of the scene, suqject nevertheless that it has been badly cut. 

78. Op. cit., p. 97. 

79. Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 7. 
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80 . 'Chambers; fVilliam Shakespeare -- Vol. I, p. 471. 

81. Greg; The Shakespeare First Folio .p. 389. BayHeld remarks: ‘The passage 

1. 2. 19ff. appears to have lost a line after “faced the slave” ’ (op. cit., p. 140). 

82. The Royal Play of Macbeth (New York, 1950). Paul regards the pas^ge as it 
stands in FI as metrically defective and thinks that it was written in haste. 
That there arc three parentheses in one short speech is for him a sign of 
haste! (op. cit., p. 340). ‘Like Valour’s minion”, he suggests, was really a 
marginal note intended to replace “Disdaining Fortune”; but Shakespeare 
forgot to erase “Disdaining Fortune”, and the compositor put the marginal 
note in a parenthesis in the wrong place and so created the metrical dif¬ 
ficulties! (ibid., pp. 341-42). 

83. Muir believes that the text of his edition of Macbeth is ‘closer to that of the 
First Folio than any since the seventeenth century, especially with regard to 
lineation* (Macbeth, ed. cit., p. xv). 

84. Ed. cit., p. 9 (The OA editor, though a convinced believer in the spurious¬ 
ness of the second scene, and though he frequently misses the point of the short 
lines in the FI text, shows himself, just for once, wiser than his NA successor 
in that he does not accept Hanmer’s re-lineation). 

85. The words “So they”, which in Ff are made to begin a decasyllabic line and 
thus lengthen it beyond the norm, are obviously meant to stand by them¬ 
selves, forming a short line. Steevens and those who have since followed him 
were and have been right in separating “So they” to make a short line, and 
the Globe editors, Abbott (Shakespearian Grammar) and Kittredge (edn. of 
Macbeth, 1939) were wrong in transferring the two words to the preceding 
line, reading ‘o’ercharg’d’ for “overchar’d” if necessary. 

86. Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 8. 

87. NS Macbeth, Cambridge: 1960, p. 98. 

88. Ibid., p. 99. 

89. Ibid., pp. xxiv-xxv. 

90. The NA edn. lineates: ‘Into-corporal, / Melted-stay’d!’ 

91. Macbeth, cd. cit., p. 104. 

92. In these two instances, the NA editor has shown himself wiser than his OA 
predecessor by retaining the F lineation. 

93. Sidney in his Apologie for Poetrie instances motion and potion as forming a 
trisyllabic rhyme (sdrucciola) (op. cit., ed. Shuckburgh, Cambridge: 1928, 

p. 61). 

94. The parallel was first noted by Steevens. There is nothing in Holinshed about 
Cawdor’s behaviour on the scaffold. That Shakespeare’s reminiscence of 
Essex’s execution should affect his account of Cawdor’s is only to be expected. 
The fall and execution of this famous nobleman of his time was an event 
Shakespeare had particular reasons to cherish in his memory. Apart from 
the fact that it was one of the greatest public sensations of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, which was still fresh in the public memory, the event must have 
touched Shakespeare personally in other ways too. For one thing, Essex, a 
a sonneteer himself and a patron of letters, had been a close friend of Shake¬ 
speare’s patron, the F<arl of Southampton, to whom Shakespeare had dedis 
cated his Venus and Adonis and Luereee. Southampton, in fact, had been 
implicated in Essex’s conspiracy and been committed to the Tower. For 

18 
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another, Shakespeare himself had prophesied a glorious future for Essex 
in the chorus to the fifth act of Heniy V — z. prophecy that had come to nothing. 
For a third, as the evidence of Augustine Phillips at the trial of Essex shows, 
it was Shakespeare’s own company of players whom some partisans of Essex 
had approached and persuaded, on special payment, to stageia performance 
of Richard II on the eve of the rising. The players of course had no idea of 
what it was all about; the partisans evidently thought that a stage-presenta¬ 
tion of the deposition of an English monarch might induce a favourable 
public reaction to what they were going to do. 

95. Flatter suggests {op. cit., p. 34) that Duncan embraces Macbeth in the 
metrical gap after “Welcome hither”, just as he embraces Banquo a little 
later. Grierson and Smith, however, in their edition of the play (Oxford, 
1914, p. 100), consider it significant that Duncan embraces Banquo but not 
Macbeth: 'He embraces Banquo. Something kept him from embracing 
Macbeth’. 

96. Notes and Queries, 6.6.1885 (cited in NV Macbeth, revised edn. of 1903). 

97. Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 23. 

98. Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 25. 

99. So Hanmer dropped one of the two see's —an omission that would definitely 
detract from the heartiness of Duncan’s speech. One main feature of this 
part of the scene is the contrast between the native cordiality of Duncan’s 
utterances and the studied effects of those of Lady Macbeth. 

100. Here, at least, Muir shows good sense by refusing to follow. 

101. There is none after the second, since the statement runs over into the line 
following. 

102. Dover Wilson, it seems, would run with the Folio and hunt with Rowe. He 
follows the latter’s re-lineation and, at the same time, marks a ‘long pause’ 
after “sword” with four dots! Where, one wonders, is the room for a long 
pause in a full verse-line? In the line following, “Their candles... .that too”, 
which is a full one, he similarly marks a long pause after “out” and inserts 
the s-d, unclasps his belt with its digger. He misses the fact that whatever action 
is involved in the line is simultaneous with the speaking of it, since it is a full 
line. The way he edits the line destroys the intended coincidence of speech 
and action. 

103. Ff 2 and 3 read 'And shut it up’. 

104. Rowe took his cue from D’Avenant’s version of Macbeth. “. .the pause”, says 
Muir, “was probably deliberate” {Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 50). Why ‘probably’? 
The pause is so g^ood that we must have it. It is underrating the pause to 
suggest that it was ‘probably’ intended. 

105. Dover Wilson, once again, would have it both ways. He adopts Rowe’s re- 
lineation, and at the same time puts in the s-d, she pauses, between ‘fire’ and 
'Hark ?’ in the second line, as if Shakespeare’s lines were prose or non- 
metrical verse! 

106. The substitution here of a note of exclamation for one of interrelation in 
modem editions of the play is unfortunate. To say that in Elizabethan 
punctuation an interrogation sometimes does duty for an exclamation does 
not make it any the less unfortunate. 

107. The silence extends from after “deed” into the next line, which—another 
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short line—^must start with a gap since there can be none after “noyse”, 
Macbeth’s query being immediately answered by the Lady: “I heard the 
Owle schreame- 

108. Once more Dover Wilson follows Rowe’s re-lincation, and at the same time 
puts in four dots, indicating ‘a long pause’, between “deed” and “Didst”! 

109. There is no alternative to an under-statement when human vocabulary fails 
to furnish an adequate word to express one's feelings. 

110. Macbeth. 

111. Guningham thinks that the insertion of up after Banqm “is an almost certain 
emendation” (OA Macbetht p. 58). 

112. Lady Macbeth’s “Woe, alas” is short in the Folio text because the preceding 
verse, spoken by Macduff, is one complete line: “O Banquo, Banquo, Our 
Royall Master’s murthcr’d.” The fact that this line runs into twelve syllables, 
itself points to the acceptability of Theobald’s re-lineation: “O.. .Banquo, / 
Our... murther’d.” This would complete the previous line (also spoken by 
Macduff), “Would murther as it fell.”, as well as Lady Macbeth’s “Woe, 
alas”. The Lady’s play-acting would rather gain from a speech-ending 
that put her exclamation in immediate sequence to Macduff’s announce¬ 
ment. 

113. Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 61. 

114. Pope re-arranged the lines thus: .. .here ,.. .hole ,.. .tears; the Boswell-Malone 
Variorum of 1821 thus: .. .spoken.. .hole, ...tears; Alexander Dyce thus: 
Fate.. .us? .. .away;. Each of these recasts has had numbers of followers 
down to our own day. Guningham follows Malone; Dover Wilson, Dyce. 
Walker {A Critical Examination &c., Vol. Ill, p. 2.34) proposed the following 
re-lineation (beginning with the first speech of Malcolm): .. .claim .. .spoken 
...hole, ...us?, on which Muir offers the following variation (which, he 
believes, is a ‘new’ arrangement): .. .claim, .. .spoken, .. .hole, .. .away:. 

115. Even thirteen, if “Motion” is taken, as Sidney in his Apologia for Poetrie takes 
it, for a trisyllable. 

116. And . certain)', one line; mah in Make Warre shifted to the previous line; 

To th’amazement of mine eyes tacked on to They did so. 

117. At the same time, expanding “Is’t” into ‘Is it”. 

118. There cannot be a pause after it, since Banquo’s reply (which is a full line) 
must follow immediately. 

119. Not that the previous line is really in need of this addition. It is perfectly 
possible to pronounce “joyntly” in that line as a trisyllable and thus bring it 
up to the norm. In the alternative, a suitable gesture to point the word 
“Hye” in the line would easily make up for a missing syllable. 

120. Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 77. (Muir’s re-lineation of the concluding lines of Mac¬ 
beth’s speech and of the servant’s reply is really Walker’s.) 

121. Muir provides a variation on this: .. .thus: .. .Banquo .. .nature . ..dares;. He 
claims that the shortness of his line, Our.. .Banquo, ‘enables a dramatic pause 
to be made after the key line, “To be.. .thus” ’. Perhaps, but at the cost of 
the phrase “stick deep” and the important pause after “fear’d”. 

122. Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 71. Bayfield, too, would have none of the contractions 
because they deprive the line of a foot (op. cit., p. 149). 

123. Steevens suggested omission of “at most”. 
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124. Already adumbrated in the Promethean stance of “Rather then so, come 
Fate into the Lyst, / And champion me to th’utterance.” 

125. OA Macbeth, p. 75. 

126. Reed-Steevens Variorum of 1803. 

127. Macbeth, cd. cit., p. 86. Bayfield {op. eit., p. 150) suggests *a b^ter arrange- 
ment’ which eliminates both the pauses! 

128. Contrast the d’s of desolation in 

“Nought’s had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without content: 

’Tis safer, to be that which we destroy, 

Then by destruction dwell in doubtfull joy.” 

129. Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 92. 

130. Ibid., p. 92. He might have added that the ‘arrangement’ was really Keight- 
ley’s. 

131. It is best to take this bit of dialogue here between Macbeth and the Lady as 
spoken aside. Macbeth, however, speaking hectically as he does, utters a 
word or two a little too loud—the word “sight”, for instance, which is 
caught by Rosse, at any rate, among the guests. 

132. Op. cit., p. 26. 

133. To normalize the three short lines. Walker for one suggested an extensive re- 
lineation hereabouts involving several lines! {A Critical Examination...., Ill, 
p. 258). 

134. Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 111. 

135. The line preceding this speech, “I am as I have spoken” (spoken by Mal¬ 
colm), looks short in the Folio text but is not really so. The succeeding speech 
of Macduff (which u spoken immediately in reply to Malcolm’s question 
whether “such a one be fit to govern”) begins “Fit to govern? No not to 
live. O Nation miserable!”—a line much longer than the norm. The lineation 
intended is, of course, “I am... .govern? / No.. .miserablel” 

136. Op. cit., p. 43. 

137. Shakespeare's Versification, pp. 139-40. 

138. Macbeth, cd. cit., pp. 115-16. 

139. Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 134. 

140. Op. cit., § XXIII, p. 170. 

141. Walker, op. cit., § II. Ill, p. 7; Abbott: Shakespearian Grammar, § 477. 

142. So Cuningham {Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 119). 

143. A Critical...., Vol. II, p. 15. 

144. Macbeth, ed. cit., pp. 121-22. 

145. Ibid., p. 135. 

146. Ibid., p. 140. 

147. Ibid., p. 142. 

148. Macbeth, ed. cit., p. 161. 

149. It was adopted by several subsequent editors, but no less an actor than 
Kemble found it unacceptable. 

150. Op. cit., p. 27. 

151. “I ’ginne to be a-wearv of the Sun, / And wish th’ estate o’th’world were now 
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imdon. r followed immediately by “Ring the Alarum Bell, blow Winde, 
come wracke, / At least wee’l dye with Hamesse on our backe. J "—a state* 
ment couched appropriately in the finality of rhyme, which gives it the ring 
of an irrevocable determination. (A similar finality of rhyme is the significant 
vehicle chosen by Shakespeare for Macbeth’s last utterance in the play.) 

152. “They have tied me to a stake, I cannot flye, / But Beare-likc I must fight the 
course.” 

153. Since this analysis of the short lines in Macbeth was written, the New Penguin 
edition of the play by G. K. Hunter has appeared (1967). This shows over 
again the same editorial misunderstanding of the short lines of Shakespeare, 
and repeats most of the earlier tinkerings with those in Macbeth (incidentally, 
the list given at the end of the book of “reetifications” of supposed mis- 
lineations, although described as ‘a full list’, is far from being complete; 
several earlier editorial ‘rectifications’, duly reproduced in the edition, arc 
left out). The old Penguin edition of the play by G. B. Harrison, which 
stuck more or less to the Folio text, was much better and brought the 
modern reader much nearer Shakespeare. One must regret its replacement by 
an edition that once more misleads the reader into believing that he is 
reading Shakespeare whereas he is really reading editor A or editor B. 

154. P. 400 (Oxford, 1930). 

155. Following Rowe, most modern editions of the play (including NS and NA) 
reproduce the Q, lincation and, rather obtusely, replace the two notes of 
interrogation with a comma and a full-stop. The NS Othello even trans¬ 
mogrifies the second note of interrogation (which in Q,1 is a comma but in 
0,1 and Q3, the same as in F) into one of exclamation. 

156. The point, unfortunately, is missed by the editors of NS and NA Othelb, who 
prefer the Q version (the NS text reads Vve for the Q^Iha). 

157. See also Notes 42, 49, 50, 52, 59, 65. 

158. Pope adopted the Ql reading “be led” for “be be-Ice*d” (Ff, 02i Q?)t which 
Warburton corrected to ‘be let’ and Malone to ‘be lee’d’—^an emendation 
which has been adopted by a number of editors (including the editor of the 
NA Othello), For “Christian” (Q.1, F3, F4) FI and F2 read “Christen’d” 
and Q.2 and Q,3, “Christn’d”. NS Othelb, which reads “Christian” and “be 
be-lee’d”, adds the note with regard to the former: ‘The dissyllabic pronun¬ 
ciation is, of course, wanted here’ (p. 142). I think I have given a sufficient 
reason to say that we must not seek to reduce “be bc-lec’d” to two syllables, 
nor go in for a syncope in either “Christian” or “heathen”. 
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A NOTE ON “BHARATANATYAM” 

• 

A VISIT to Balasaraswati’s recent performance of “Bharatanatyam” 
in the city leaves me with the feeling that a shift of emphasis is needed 
in modern recitals of this classical dance. The emphasis ought to 
be more on pure than on mimetic dance—more on items like alarippu 
zxidjatiswaram than on those like vamam and padam. 

In later Sanskrit dramaturgy a distinction is made between nrtta 
and nrtya. The former is pure dance—sheer rhythm of bodily poses, 
gestures and movements, singly and in patterns. The latter is mimetic 
or interpretative dance—dance plus ahhinaya or acting: e.g., a dance 
interpreting the words of a song. In nrlta the art-form is pure and 
unmixed, whereas in nrtya dance is hybridized with another art, 
viz. ahhinaya. A pure art-form makes for a purer (and hence finer) 
aesthetic experience than a hybrid one, and so I feel that in modern 
renderings of “Bharatanatyam” there ought to be more of nrlta 
than of nrtya. The aesthetic possibilities of this fine classical dance of 
India are, to my mind, strangled if the emphasis is more on nrtya 
elements like vamam and padam than on nrlta elements like alarippu 
and jatiswaram. In nrtta you have the dance itself—its pure, native, 
essential self, uncrossed by any other art. Not having to be mimetic, 
representational or interpretative, it is free from extraneous references 
and so self-contained and self-complete. Here you can have the pure 
pleasure of the rhythmic construction and integration of poses, ges¬ 
tures, and movements; and when you come to assess and judge, 
what you assess is the fine art of dancing itself. In nrtya, on the other 
hand, because the dance is imitative or expressive of something else, 
extra-territorial references are constantly intruding, the fine art of 
dancing is overlaid with another art, and appreciation and judgment 
are often distracted by irrelevant or secondary considerations. The 
difference between the two experiences is like the one, in music, 
between the experience of pure melody unaccompanied with words 
and that of a song with words, where the music is necessarily hybrid¬ 
ized with pobtry and so distracted by many kinds of non-musical 
affiliations and loses freedom and autonomy because of the obligation 
to express something else. For the education of modem audiences, 
there is much to be said for a pure aesthetic experience just because 
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modem life is so tangled an affair that a pure experience is difficult 
to come by in our day-to-day living—the moment an experience 
occurs it is immediately encrusted with accretions of all sorts, mostly 
irrelevant and unnecessary and all of them more or less distracting. 

In the nrtya portion of “Bharatanatyam”, incidentally, more use 
ought to be made of Sanskrit verses. That would give it an all-India 
appeal which song accompaniments in regional languages hardly 
could even ^vith English renderings in the Programme. 
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Synposes of Lectures 

1. THE NATURE OF THE IMAGINATION AND CERTAIN 
FUNDAMENTAL FACTS ABOUT POETRY 

Best to start with Shelley’s remarks on the nature of the Imagination: 

...Reason may be considered as mind contemplating the relations borne 
by one thought to another, however produced; Imagination as mind acting upon 
those thoughts so as to colour them with its own light, and composing from 
them, as from elements, other thoughts, each containing within itself the principle 
pf its own integrity. The one is (i) the principle of synthesis, and (ii) has for its object 
those forms, (in) which are common to universal nature and existence itself; the other 
is the principle of analysis, and its action regards the relations of things, simply 
as relations; considering thoughts, not in their integral unity, but as algebraical 
representations which conduct to certain general results. 

The crucial sentence in the passage: “The one is the principle 
of synthesis... existence itself.” The three parts of the statement 
(marked above). 

I. “Synthesis.” Two forms of mental activity: Reason, Imagination. 

Reason: analysis. Not thoughts in themselves, but relations be> 
tween them. Not their individuality; but their capability to serve 
as links in a chain of argument. Hence Shelley’s statement: “alge¬ 
braical representations.. .general results.” 

Imagination: each thought as a complete individual whole existing 
in its own right (=integrity). 

From these thoughts, it composes other thoughts, which not merely 
a laying together of the former thoughts: each with its integrity. 

The statement further explained. In a poem, the disdnetion 
(integrity) of the parts (separate thoughts) apart from the whole. 
Again, the disdnetion (integrity) of the whole: how it comprehends 
and yet transcends the parts. Illustradons. Parallels from Nature. 
Illustradons from other arts. 

Contrast Reason: the whole a mere summation of the parts. 

An illustradon of the synthesizing aedvity of the Imaginadon: 
from Wordsworth’s Preface of 1815: 

As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds. (Milton, PJL,, II) 
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W. comments: 

Here is the full strength of the imagination involved in the word hangs, and 
exerted upon the whole image: First, the fleet, an aggregate of many ships, 
is represented as one mighty person, whose track, we know and feel, is upon 
the waters; but, taking advantage of its appearance to the senses, the Poet dares 
to represent it as hanging in the clouds, both for the gratification of the mind 
in contemplating the image itself, and ii^ reference to the motion and appearance 
of the sublime objects to which it is compared. 

M’s hangs in the clouds', imagn. W’s explanation of it reason. The 
workings of the two compared: analysis, synthesis; parts, greater 
than parts. Hence imagn.: unities; reason: diversities; imagn.: 
unifies; reason: breaks up and multiplies. The two workings illus¬ 
trated from Plato and Bergson. 

The image hangs in the clouds born in M’s mind as one whole; 
not that he worked his way through the component parts to the image 
(method of reason). Hence what we call inspiration. An idea, an 
image, a thought born in artist’s mind as one whole, complete in 
itself, “containing within itself the principle of its own integrity.” 
Keats’s dictum. Hence the contrasted workings of Imagination and 
Reason. 

II. “Forms.” Why does Shelley start speaking of forms in place 
of thoughts! 

Thought in Art indistinguishable from form. No thought without 
language. Thought born expressed. The function of the material 
media (word, colour, stone, gesture, tune, etc.). 

The fallacy of the distinction between Thought or Content and 
Form in Art. The latter not a superimposition on the former. 

The inviolability of Form illustrated. 

Hence Shelley’s statement: “each containing within itself the 
principle of its own integrity.” Hence Croce: “Art is Expression, and 
not the expression of an idea.” 

Contrast Reason. Its concepts: no inseparable form. Hence a 
reasoning process does not lose in translation. Contrast a poem. 

What does an argument lose when summarized? What a poem? 

Why is Poetry ever new? 

in. “Common to Universal Nature and to Existence Itself.” 
The statement seeks to establish the tmth-value of Poetry. 

Plato’s denial of the truth-value of Poetry: the grounds explained. 
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Aristotle differs: Poetry more universal and philosophic than 
History. History=record of sense-experience, the actual: what is; 
what has been; “what Alcibiades did or had done to him.” Poetry; 
the ideal; “what is possible as being probable or necessary”; “what 
ought to be or might be”; “what such or such a kind 6f man will 
probably or necessarily say or do.” 

Thus Poetry disengages from particulars the universal (=Plato’s 
idoSi the reality). Since knowledge possible of universals only, the 
truth-value of Poetry established. 

Cf. Shelley: 

A poem is the very image of life expressed in its eternal truth. There is this 
difference between a story and a poem, that a story is a catalog^ue of detached 
facts, which have no other connexion than time, place, circumstance, cause 
and effect; the other is the creation of actions according to the unchangeable 
forms of human nature.... The one is partial, and applies only to a definite period 
of time, and a certain combination of events which can never again recur; the 
other is universal, and contains within itself the germ of a relation to whatever 
motives or actions have place in the possible varieties of human nature. Time, 
which destroys the beauty and the use of the story of particular facts.. .augments 
that of poetry, and for ever develops new and wonderful applications of the 
eternal truth which it contains. 

Cf. Sidney: 

The historian.. .is tied, not to what should be but to what is; to the particular 
truth of things, and not to the general reason of things... .The meaner sort of painters 
...counterfeit only such faces as are set before them; the more excellent... 
bestow that in colours upon you which is fittest for the eye to see; as the constant, 
though lamenting look of Lucretia, when she punished in herself another’s fault; 
wherein he painteth not Lucretia whom he never saw, but painteth the outward beautjr 
of such a virtue. 

Further illustrations. 

Cf. Shelley, P. U., 743 seq .: 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sim illume 
The yellow-bees in the ivy-bloom. 

Nor heed nor see, what things they be; 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man. 

Nurslings of inunortality! 

Suggestions for Further Study: —1. Shelley: Defence of Poetiy\ Wordsworth: 
Prefaces', Coleridge: Biographia Lit.; Sidney: Apology; Arnold: The Study of Poetry; 
passim. 2. Pluto: Bepublie, X. 3. Aristotle: Poetics, chs.9,23-5.4. Newman: IMertOun 
(in Idea of a University). 5. Keats: Letters to Bailey, Nov. 22, 1817; to Gemge and 
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JThomas Keats, Dec. 22, 1817; to Woodhouse, Oct. 27, 1818; to Taylor, Feb. 
27, 1818. 6. Hazlitt: On Poetry in General (in Lectures on the English Poets). 7. Essays 
by Newman, Leigh Hunt and Mill in English Critical Essays of the XIX Century, 
cd. Jones. 8. Addison: papers on The Pleasures of the Imagination in Spectator. 9. 
Bacon: Advancement of Learning, II, iv, 1,2 (pp. 101-2 of Wright's edn.: two brief 
but pregnant paragraphs). 10. Ker: Form and Style in Poetry, pp. 137-46 (esp. 
pp. 143-4), pp. 95-104 (esp. pp. 96-9), pp. 247-50. 11. Bradley: Poetry for Poetry's 
Sake (in Oxford Lectures)', The Uses of Poetry (Eng. Assocn. Leaflet 20). 12. Court- 
hope: Life in Poetry, Law in Taste, Part II; also pp. 196-209. 13. Ruskin: Modem 
Painters, Part III, Sec. 2 {Of the Imaginative Faculty) [very much worth reading]. 
14. De Quincey. Letters to a Toung Man, III, last four paras; also, introd. to his 
edition of Pope. 15. Emerson: Essays on Art (in Essays, 1st series); The Poet 
{Essays, II); Art (in Society and Solitude ); Beauty (in Conduct of Life ); Poetry and 
ImaginatioH (in Letters and Social Aims) [all highly stimulating and suggestive 
essays]. 16. Alexander: Beauty and Other Forms of Value, chs. 2-10. 17, Bosanquet: 
Three Lectures on Aesthetics. 18. Croce: Aesthetic, tr. Ainslie, Book I (esp. chs. 1-6, 
9-16, 18). [Nos. 16-18 for those who can follow abstract argument. No. 16 is the 
most lucid of the three, and is a fine work.] 19. Pater “Style” {Appreciations)', 
"The School of Giorgione” {Renaissance), paras 1-10. 20. Raleigh; Style, 
pp. 62-64. 


2. ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF ART 

By imitation A. couldn’t have meant mere reproduction. (1) Such 
crudity inconceivable on part of a man like A. (2) Defending Art 
against Plato. (3) Doesn’t tell us imitation of what. Imitation itself. 
Parallel from Croce. 

Not much difference in ultimate positions of A. and Croce; be¬ 
tween Imitation and Expression. “Expression: the reflected image 
of impression” (Shelley). Reflected image=imitation. Art: an imita¬ 
tion world: existence on plane of non-material reality. Imitation no 
denial of creative activity of Art. Imitation=shadowing forth, i.e. 
representation or expression, on a plane of non-material reality. 

What is a poem ? Concretization without actual material existence 
—Imitation. 

An illustration from Keats. “Shadows” and “the magic hand of 
chance.” A. is only pointing out an elementary fact about artistic 
creation. “Making” and “Imitation.” 

Consider Sidney’s interpretation: 

Poesy, therefore, is an art of imitadon; for so Aristotle termeth it in the word 
munesis', that is to say, a representing, counterfeiting, or figuring forth. .. .Of this 
have been three general kinds: the chief, both in antiquity and excellency. 
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were they that did imitate the inconceivable excellencies of God; such were 
David in the Psalms; Solomon in the Song of Songs.... 

An illustration from Plato. 

Acting. Music. 

A’s emphasis on the concretizing activity of Art: remark in Da 
Anima. Conclusion: the modernity of A. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Proofs from the text of the Poetics. Insistence on right kind of plot 
and character in tragedy. On the function of tragedy. Distinction 
between Poetry and History: 

pp. 79, 44, 53, 45, 57, 83, 84, 91, 86, 87, 61 (Bywater). 

4c « ♦ 

A problem: to establish the reality of the imitation world of art: 
Subject-matter of greater part of Poetics and purpose of most of A’s rules. 

The problem a higher one than that of willing suspension of dis¬ 
belief for the moment. 

Distinction between Poetry and History: the term necessary. 

What A. saw in Nature: the necessity ^ the inevitableness of every¬ 
thing: organic unity. 

The reality of Nature for A. And the reality of Art. Growing inevit¬ 
ably from within, by an inner law of necessity, into an organic whole. 

The concept of Imitation in a new light. Imitation not of nature 
but of the central principle of nature. Art a mimic world in which 
the essential creative process of nature repeats itself on a different 
plane of reality. 

How the conception permeates the Poetics', pp. 40-1, 42, 45, 46, 
56-7, 60, 65, 79, 81, 82, 84, 91, 94. The context of the distinction 
between Poetry and History. 

Organic unity implies a general movement towards the better: in 
nature: in art: total impression transcends actuality of details. Thus 
Art an idealized representation of life: “illusion of a higher reality.” 

Even where a piece of art most realistic, some interference with 
actuality inevitable according to the Aristotelian conception. A re¬ 
mark of Shaw’s: Poetry and History. 

Thus, by implication, A’s conception of Art an assertion of creative 
independence of artist. What matters is not what is imitated but the 
imitation itself: whether believable or not. In what connexion Nature 
brought in? 

An illustration from Greek tragedy; imaginary and imaginable. 
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Conclusion: world of art parallel to world of life; sacrifice of 
accuracy but no sacrifice of logic. 

* * « 

Limitations of the Aristotelian position ? Parthenon and Cathedral 
of Rhdms. Greek and Shakespearean tragedy. Not so limited as may 
appear at first sight. The unity of a Gothic Cathedral; formal; 
spiritual. The unity of a Shakespearean tragedy. 

# * 4i 

Real criticism of A. Speaks of objects of imitation in Chap. II. 
Not legitimate, after all that he has said about distinction between 
Poetry and History, the law of probability and necessity, the organic 
character of Art: the logical conclusion of all which is—Art an auto¬ 
nomous existence, believable in its own right. Illustrations. Identity 
of the Imitation and the Imitated. 

[Supplementary remarks on A’s insistence on the organic unity of Art. Two 
forms of Art—Greek and Gothic. Error of the 17th and 18th Centuries. Pre¬ 
valence of the Gothic ideal in English Literature. The Greek ideal in modem 
literature and architecture. Clash between Greek and Gothic still going on. A 
third form of art.] 

Suggestions for Further Study: —1. Butcher: Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry 
and Fine Art (can’t be spoken of too highly). 2. Gilbert Murray’s introduction 
to Bywater’s translation of Poetics. 3. Newman: Poetry with reference to Aristotle's 
'Poetics'. 4. Courthope: Life in Poetry, Law in Taste, Part III, Lcct. I; also 
pp. 43-4, 63-4, 163-6. 5. Plato: Phaedrus, pp. 256 and 258 of EML edn.; Arnold: 
Preface to Poems, 1853; Emerson: Beauty (in The Conduct of Life), paras 11-14 
(four fine paragraphs on the organic character of beauty in nature and art). 
6 . Sidney: Apology, passim. 7. Worsfold: Principles of Criticism, p. 4; chs. 1 & 2. 
8 . Gomperz: Greek Thinkers, Vol. 4, ch. 35. 9. Saintsbury: History of Criticism, 
Vol. 1, ch. 3 (useful but not very deep). 10. Atkins: Literary Criticism in Antiquity, 
Vol. 1, ch. 4 (a good study). 11. Katherine E. Gilbert; Aesthetic Imitation and 
Imitators in Aristotle, art. in Pkilosophkal Review, Nov., 1936 (xlv. 6); Bosanquet: 
History of Aesthetics, chs. 2-4); Croce: Aesthetic, Book II, ch. i (thoughtful studies; 
demand dine reading). [For a general introduction to A.s philosophy in all its 
aspects, see Taylor’s Aristotle (esp. chs. 3 and 5) and Benn’s History of Ancient 
Philosophy, ch. 6]. 


3. Horace’s ARS POETICA 


The Aoe of Horace: Factors That Made for Critical 

Activity 


(1) Efflorescence of Latin literature: Virgil, Horace, Livy, Callus, 
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Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid. Hence poetry; one of the main 
interests of the age. 

(2) Diversion of interest from arms, law and politics to literature: 
causes. 

(3) Patronage; Augustus, Maecenas, Pollio, Messalla. 

(4) Hence a brilliant literary coterie at Rome: Virgil, Varius, 
Plotius, Varus, Horace, Callus, Propertius, Apollodorus of 
Pergamum. 

(5) The “garden-school” at Naples: Philodemus of Gadara: Lucius 
Piso Caesonius: Horace. 

(6) Pollio: the practice of recitation. 

(7) Issues that called for discussion— 

(i) Hellenistic and Hellenic, (a) Hellenistic teachers, Catullus, 
Galvus, Cinna; Caesar and Cleopatra; early Virgil, Callus, 
etc. (b) the Atticists; Cicero; rising sense of national and 
imperial greatness; Virgil: Homer. Horace: Alcaeus and 
Sappho, plea for Hellenic models. 

(ii) Ancients and Moderns—renaissance and revivalism; Varro: 
patriotic urge; conservatism of the “grammatici”; Horace’s 
satire. 

(iii) Diction of Poetry—an old controversy; “analogy” and 
“anomaly”: Varro and Caesar; the Atticists. 

(iv) The “scribbling craze”: question of standards: need felt for 
legislation. 

* « * 

Some views of Philodemus of Cadara: subject-matter and form; 
the end of poetry; music and imitation. 

Horace: His Limitations As a Critic 
“No vistas in Ars Poetica.** 

(1) Hellenistic influence; Horace and Neoptolemus; ars (iechw), 
artifex {poietes)\ poesist poemCf poeta: Heraclides of Pontus, 
Andromenides, Neoptolemus [C. Jenson, E. Norden, K. 
Barwick, K. Latte, A. Rostagni; Porphyrio’s statement]. 
[Horace and Cicero: Norden, R. K. Hack, M. A. Grant, G. G. 
Fiske; Horace and Lucilius: G. Gichorius, G. G. Fiske; Horace 
and Antiochus of Ascalon through Arius Didymus: O. 
Immisch.] 
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(2) The isagogic form. Hence formalistic tendency: emphasis on 
poenuiy on techne. 

(3) Horace’s associations: Apollodorus of Pergamum vs Theodorus 
of Gadara. 

(4) His poetic temperament: conscious artist: merits and limita* 
tions: no enthousiasmos, no vistas. 

(5) His equable life: a believer in ‘the mean’: sceptic and ironic 
temper. 

(6) The Epistolary form: no coming to giips with the subject. 
[Quintilian, Scaliger, Heinsius]. 

Virtues of Horace As a Critic 

Charm all his own. The graces of the epistolary form: not so much 
an ars as a poem: criticism in dishabille (Pope’s tribute): sets up a 
tradition. Sense and shrewdness of observations; wit: mastery of 
phrase. Flashes of insight not wanting, nor consciousness of the 
greatness of poetry. 

Later Influence of Horace 

Causes. The isagogic spirit in Renabsance criticism. The doctrine 
of literary genres; of decorum: Rymer, Boilcau and Pope. 

SuoGjesnoNS for Futher Study: 1. Introduction, annotations and analyses 
in the following translations: Blakeney {Horace on the Art of Poetry): Lonsdale and 
Lee {The Works of Horace-. Globe ed.); Fairclough (Horace: Satires, Epistles and Ars 
Poetical Loeb Classical Library.) 2. Atkins: Literary Criticism in Antiquity, Vol. II, 
ch. II. 3. Saintsbury: History of Criticism, Vol. I, Bk. II, ch. I. 4. Abercrombie: 
Principles of Literary Criticism (relevant portion). 5. Goad: Horace in English Litera¬ 
ture of the 18th Century (chapters on Pope and Addison). 6. Courthope: Life in 
Poetry, Law in Taste, pp. 21, 43-5, 65-6, 117. 7. Nicoll: The Theory of Drama, 
pp. 13-14. 8. Fiske: LucUius and Horace (Wisconsin University Studies), pp. 25-58, 
202-7, 476-91 (a good account of the critical tradition at the time of Horace 
and of the classical os the romantic in life and letters). (Also, for the curious, 
pp. 446-68). 9. Horace: Epistle, II; i (to Augustus); Epistle, II, ii, 55-140 (to 
Florus); Satire, 1. iv, 38-63. [For a general introduction to Horace, the poet 
and the man: Mackail’s Latin Literature, Bk. II, ch. II, and Marshall’s introduc¬ 
tion to TTu Complete Works qf Horace, Everyman’s Library No. 515: both worth 
reading for their own sakes.] 
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WRITINGS OF PROF. TARAKNATH SEN 


Literary 

‘Keats’s Idea of Beauty’, Presideruy College Magazine^ Vol. 21, No. 1, 
1934. 

‘Charles Lamb: Hundred Years’, Presidency College Magazine j Vol. 22, 
No. 1, 1935. 

‘Bernard Shaw’, Presidency College Magazine, Vol. 23, No. 2, 1937 
(Review). 

‘Hamlet’s Treatment of Ophelia in the Nunnery Scene*, Modem 
Language Remew (Cambridge University), Vol. 35, No. 2, 1940. 
[The whole of Sec. II (pp. 145-7) has been extracted on pp. 686-7 
(Serial No. 302) of Readings on the Character of Hamlet, 166U1947, 
compiled from over 300 sources by Claude C. H. Williamson 
(Allen & Unwin, 1950).] 

'Gerard Manley Hopkins: the Man and the Poet, by K. R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar’, Presidency College Magazine, Vol. 30, No. 1, 
1949. 

‘In Defence of Bernard Shaw’, Hie Present: George Bernard Shaw Com¬ 
memoration Volume, 1951. [Substantially the same as ‘Bernard 
Shaw’; re-printed here as Shaw] 

‘The Man of the Century’ (Review oVBernard Shaw: His Life, Work 
and Friends by St. John Ervine’), Calcutta Review (University of 
Calcutta), Vol. 148, No. 1, & Vol. 149, No. 3, 1958. 

‘What is a Great Novel?’, Cultural Forum (Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, New Delhi), March, 1959. 

‘Western Influence on the Poetry of Tagore’, Rabindranath 
Tagore: A Centenary Volume (Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi), 
1961. 

‘Shakespeare’s Short Lines’, Shakespeare Commemoration Volume (Dept, 
of English, Presidency College, Calcutta), 1966. [The present 
volume contains a slightly enlarged version.] 

'Traduttore — Traditore: A Note on the Translation of poetry’. 

‘Stream or Canal?: A Note on the “Stream of Consciousness” in 
modern fiction’. [Substantially the same as ‘Wliat is a Great 
Novel?’] 
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Translations 

A. Poetry 

*Prantik: Poem No. 14’, Presidenty College Magazine, Vol. 43, No. 1, 
1961. 

*^ef Saptak: Poems No. 7*^ & 40*, *Prdntik : Poem No. 8*’, Autumn 
Annual: Tagore Centenary dumber (Presidency College Alumni 
Association), Vol. 2, 1961. 

‘The Earth* {Patraput : Poem No. 3)*, Cultural Forum: Tagore Number 
(Minbtry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, New Delhi), 
November, 1961. 

‘Eternity’, ‘The End’, ‘The Earth’, ‘The Cosmic Stage* {Arogya), 
One Hundred and One Poems (Asia Publishing House), 1966. [The 
first three translations are reprints of the poems marked with 
asterisks in the two preceding entries.] 

‘What is Poetry?’ a poem, translated from the French of J. H. 
Merivale (?) 


B. Prose 

‘Rabindranath Tagore and Presidency College’, Autumn Annual: 
Tagore Centenary Number (Presidency College Alumni Association), 
Vol. 2, 1961. 

‘Hindu University’, Towards Universal Man (Asia Publishing House), 
1961. 

‘Ends and Means’, a translation of Tagore’s ‘Path o Patheya*. [Not 
published] 

‘The Medium of Instruction*, a translation of Tagore’s ‘^ik§ar Vahan*. 
[Not published] 

Educational Writings 

A 

‘Examinations: a Symposium’, Presidemy College Magazine, Vol. 23, 
No. 3, 1937. 

‘Diamond Jubilee Refiections’, Diamond Jubil^ Souvenir (Central 
Collegiate School), 1953. 

‘English in Indian Universities*, Calcutta Review (University of 
Calcutta),*V 9 l. 142, No. 1, 1957. 

‘Post-Graduate J^ucation in India’, The Statesman, March 1959. 
[Written under the pseudonym ‘Paidagogos’] 
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B 

‘Degree-Awarding Status for Presidency College*, Presidemy College 
Magazine^ Vol. 46, No. 1, 1966. 

Prepared Answers to Questionnaire issued by the University Education 
Commission, submitted by Presidency College, 1965. 

Note on Higher Secondary and 3-year Degree, submitted by Presi¬ 
dency College, 1965. 

Miscellaneous 

‘Things Essential and Things Circumstantial’, Presidency College 
Magazine^ Vol. 16, No. 1, 2, & 3, 1929-30. 

‘Editorial’, Presidency College Magaziney Vol. 16, No. 2, 1929. 

‘Looking Back’, Presidency College Magazine^ Vol. 20, No. 3, 1934. 

‘The Street Barber’, Dacca Intermediate College Annualy 1934. 

‘A Tribute: The Late Professor Mohit Kumar Ghosh’, Northern 
India Patrika, September 1959. 

'Prabhasjiban Chaudhury’, President College MagazinCy Vol. 43, No. 1, 
1961. 

‘Honouring and Dishonouring the Memory of Tagore’, Tagore 
Centenary Volume {Calcutta Municipal Gazette). 

‘Srikumar Banerji’, 7^ Mothery Vol. 12, No. 1970. 

‘A Note on “Bharatanatyam” ’. 

Other Writings 

The Elements of English Grammar (Minerva Library, Dacca), 1934. 
Rev. ed., 1938. [In collaboration with Rai Lalitmohan Chatteiji 
Bahadur.] 

‘Last Year’s Books: English Literature* [a bibliography], Presidency 
College MagazinCy Vol. 23, No. 2, & Vol. 24, No. 3, 1937-38. 

‘Guide to Periodicals’ [a bibliography with brief comments], Presi¬ 
dency College Magaziney Vol. 25, No. 1, 1938. 

Eldited Part Four (Plates) of President College Centenary Volum»f 1955. 

‘History of the Hindu and the Presidency College (1817-1955)’, 
written in connexion with the Centenary of Presidency College, 
1955 [Not published]. 

‘A Brief History of the Hindu and the Preadency College (1817-1955)’, 
written in connexion with the Centenary of J^retidency College, 
1955 [A summary of the above]. 










